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THE FRENCH WAR PREPARATIONS IN 1870. 


A sketcu of the present state of 
the French army was given in these 
pages three months ago.* It will 


not perhaps be altogether useless to- 


append to it an outline of the situa- 
tion of that army at the moment 
when the late war broke out; for, 
though important changes have 
been introduced since into the sys- 
tem which then prevailed, old habits 
still continue to exist in sufficient 
force to lead a good many onlookers 
to imagine that some at least of the 
same results might be produced 
again by the same causes. As re- 


.gards the year 1870, very detailed 


evidence of both causes and results 
hus been supplied to the world ; 
and though that evidence has been 
brought forward in a fashion which 
most Englishmen cannot help de- 
ploring, it has, at all events, the 
merit—for the object which is in 
view here—of unfolding a complete 
story of what happened. 

No foreign spectator has forgotten 
that, directly the war was over, the 


Paris, October 20, 1875. 


French exhibited a fierce desire to 
localise the blame of their defeat—to 
remove it from the people at large, 
and to allot it specifically to certain 
persons. There wasa hot longing in 
the airto destroy somebody—a resist- 
less need to select victims asa sacrifice 
to the national pride; so that, when 
public punishment had been brought 
down to a few chosen heads, ali 
the rest of the population might 
soothingly comfort itself with the 
conviction that it was proved to be: 
innocent of all participation, direct 
or indirect, in the faults which had 
brought about the wreck, The idea 
which was suggested in certain Eng- 
lish newspapers, that the causes of 
disaster might perhaps be, not exclu- 
sively individual, but, to some ex- 

tent at least, national as well—that 
they might be, in fact, a result 
of weaknesses and infirmities pro- 
per to the generation as a whole 
—was contemptuously rejected as. 
preposterous. It was declared to. 
be impossible that so utter a dis 
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comfiture could be in any way at- 
tributable to reasons common to the 
entire land; it was asserted, with 
all the confidence of rage, that it 
resulted solely from the personal 
incapacity and folly of a few guilty 
individuals, and a shout arose that 
those individuals must be discov- 
ered and convicted. A variety of 
measures were adopted in conse- 
quence of this clamour: the Ba- 
zaine trial and the two parliament- 
ary inquiries into the contracts nade 
during the war, and into the pro- 
ceedings of the Government of the 
4th of September, were instituted 
mainly in order to satisfy it; the 
nation astonished and afflicted Eu- 
rope by the savage delight which it 
seemed to take in dragging into day- 
light all the secrets of its disgrace ; 
and, to make the confession thorougb- 
ly complete, nearly all the more im- 
“0m actors in the war wrote 
books, describing fully their own 
merits and each other’s sins, By 
these strange means the whole in- 
ner history of the preparations for 
war was laid bare. It was a sad 
sight for the friends of France ; 
they have mournfully remembered 
it: but in France itself it really 
seems to have become almost 
forgotten; it appears to have half 
vanished from popular memory 
and to have left no manifest trace 
behind it, except, indeed, some un- 
slaked hatreds which are silently 
biding their time. In one sense, 
therefore, the tale has become pre- 
maturely old; but as, to foreign eyes, 
the value of its teaching is in no de- 
grec diminished by the indifference 
with which, according to appear- 
ances, the mass of the French 
have now grown to regard it; 
as, indeed, to our view, that teach- 
ing looks, in some respects, to be 
almost as much needed by them at 
this present time as it was before 
the war,—it_ may be worth while to 
group together a few of the facts 
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‘had been revealed. 


Noy. 


which it presents. The revelations 
made are, however, so extensive, the 
questions which they raise are so 
complicated and so varied, that it 
would be impossible to consider all 
their aspects here: the insufficiency 
of military preparation is the only 
one at which we propose to look ; and 
though the details of it are scattered 
through a hundred volumes, it will 
not be difficult to pick out the more 
important of them. 

But in order to obtain a general 
view of the material conditions 
under which France commenced the 
campaign, it is essential to look 
back a little and to see what had 
been passing during the years which 
preceded 1870. The other wars 
of the Second Empire had brought 
to light so many faults of organisa- 
tion and such incredible disorder of 
management, that it was scarcely 
possible to suppose that the Govern- 
ment had not attempted to remove 
some at least of the defects which 
It was not 
reasonable to imagine that a system 
could have been left entirely un- 
changed which—to refer to one 
single class of examples only—had 
allowed 75,000 men to die in the 
Crimea of disease and _privations, 
while only 20,000 were killed or 
died of their wounds; which, though 
of course on a much smaller scale, 
had reproduced in Lombardy nearly 
the same proportions of mortality : 
and which, according to Dr. Cham- 
pouillon’s report, had left badly 
wounded men so utterly without 
food during the Solferino campaign 
that many of them crawled from 
their beds into the roads in order to 
beg for bread. And yet it turned 
out that these “ imperfections,” as 
they were gracefully called, had 
produced no effects at all; that rov- 
tine had kept things as they were; 
that no reforms whatever had been 
enforced or even proposed. The 
various army services remained ex- 
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actly in their old condition; the 
teachings of the Russian, Italian, 
and Mexican wars were forgotten in 
victory ; the French had conquered; a 
system which had provided triumph 
was taken to be, if not faultless, at 
all events quite good enough, not- 
withstanding its ‘ imperfections ;” 
and so everything went on un- 
altered. Indeed, so convinced was 
France of the ample sufficiency of 
her military arrangements, that in 
1865 the Corps Législatif called for 
a reduction of the army, and the 
Government did not dare to refuse it, 
for it was just beginning to struggle 
out of the fatal expedition to Mex- 
ico, which had cost £14,000,000 cf 
confessed outlay, and nobody knew 
how much more of unavowed ex- 
penses. Considerable diminutions 
were effected: 2 regiments of heavy 
cavalry, 32 squadrons of other regi- 
ments, and 221 companies of in- 
fantry were suppressed ; 1268 officers 
were put on half-pay. But the very 


next year the Sadowa campaign 


occurred ; France woke up abruptly 
to a sense of impending danger ; 
victory ceased suddenly to seem a cer- 
tainty ; a universal feeling jumped 
into existence that the army was not 
strong enough, and that immediate 
measures must be taken to in- 
crease it. It was not generally 
imagined that the entire military 
organisation of the country need- 
ed to be changed—that unsatisfac- 
tory conviction was, at that time, 
limted to a few wise men; but 
everybody became convinced that 
the number of soldiers must be 
instantly Goubled. Yet, notwith- 
standing the unanimity of this feel- 
ing, a strange delay occurred; the 
Emperor and his advisers could not 
agree between themselves as to the 
plan to be adopted; they disputed 
over it so long that it was not until 
nearly eighteen months after Sadowa 
that Maréchal Niel, at that moment 
Minister of War, was ready to bring 
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forward his bill for enlarging the 
army; and that bill, which was 
waited for so long, was limited to the 
creation of the Garde Mobile. And 
then, as if it wished to proclaim to 
Europe that, in the eyes of France, 
number was everything in war and 
organisation nothing, the: Chamber 
refused to allow the Minister to drill 
this new Mobile for so exorbitant 
a period as eight days at a time, as 
he proposed ; it reduced the periods 
of instruction to twelve’ hours, 
thinking, apparently, that as every 
Frenchman was born a soldier, that 
length of teaching was quite suffi- 
cient for him. And the Minister 
bowed down bis head before this 
childish folly, and told the Cham- 
ber that, though it really was a pity 
to so restrict the education of men 
who knew absolutely nothing, he 
would do what he could all the same: 


“it is for this reason,” he added, 


“that I see with less regret the 
suppression of the eight days of drill, 
and I add that, without them, we 
will do the best we possibly can.” 
In this prodigious fashion was estab- 
lished the new force which was to 
render France a match for Germany ! 
From that time forth the Garde 
Mobile was counted as representing 
some 500,000 available soldiers, 

Maréchal Niel did, however, make 
an effort to introduce a few small 
improvements into the active army ; 
unfortunately the effort did not last 
—he died in 1869; and though, after 
the appearance of General .Trochu’s 
celebrated book in 1867, a Commis- 
sion had been appointed to select a 
new system of infantry manceuvres 
fitted to the changes which had arisen 
in the art of war, that Commission, 
of course, declared in substance that 
no modifications were required, and 
things were kept as they were be- 
fore. 

The result was that in 1870 the 
French army was virtually in the 
same condition. as in 1850; it had 
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learnt absolutely nothing whatever ; 
the one single novelty which had 
been introduced into it—the forma- 
tion of the Garde Mobile—was an 
utter illusion; it was no more ready 
for a serious campaign than a sick 
school-girl is ready to go up the 
Matterhorn. Two illustrations of 
its general state of organisation 
may usefully be given before we 
begin to describe what happened 
when the war broke out. They are 
taken almost at hazard, amongst 
fifty others of the same kind. 

M. Blondeau, Intendant-General, 
stated in his evidence before one 
of the parliamentary Commissions, 
that the waggons of the train were 
all kept parked at Vernon; that 
when he went there in 1868 he 
observed that there were about 
8000 vehicles in the enclosure; that 
they all had to be got out one by 
one through a single gateway; that, 
consequently, a very long time 
would be required fur the purpose ; 
and that he believed the officer in 
charge of the park had made a cal- 
culation showing that the operation 
would last for eight months. This 
means that the officer in question 
knew perfectly that the vehicles 
intrusted to him could not possibly 
be employed in the event of sudden 
war; but that, instead of informing 
his superiors of the fact, he con- 
tented himself with privately work- 
ing out a sum which showed arith- 
meticaliy the utter uselessness of the 
whole thing. If this officer had 
been asked why he did not inform 
the Ministry of the impossibility of 
getting the carts horsed and taken 
away, ‘he would most certainly have 
replied that ten or twenty times in 
the course of his career he had ven- 
tured to point out abuses to his 
chiefs ; that some of those gentlemen 
had simply shrugged their shoulders 
with indifference; but that others, 
less gentle in their views of the 
proper attitude of a subordinate, 


had given him to understand that 
if he made complaints his promotion 
would be delayed. It should be 
added, however, that, thanks to M. 
Blondeau’s visit, the condition of 
this park was altered before 1870. 

The second example is so curi- 
ous and complete that we will state 
it in the words of the report. M. 
de la Valette, another inten- 
dant, said that—“In 1867, at 
Strasburg, we were speculating on 
the possibility of a war; an idea of 
war was in the air, and it was natu- 
ral that we should think about it on 
the frontier, for, even at that time, 
it was felt that the nationality of 
the district might depend upon the 
issue of a war. General Ducrot 
then commanded the division; and 
as he felt most deeply the appre- 
hensions to which I allude, we fre- 
quently talked over the measures to 
be taken in order to provide Stras- 
burg with supplies for either ag- 
gressive or defensive action. In 
1868 I drew up a statement show- 
ing what was indispensable for 
an army of 30,000 men, _indi- 
cating what we had in store at 
the time, pointing out the useless 
articles which might be removed 
in order to make room, and enu- 
merating what was wanted to make 
up a complete assortment. I had 
given a copy of this statement to the 
inspector-general in 1868; I gave 
a second copy of it to the intendant- 
geveral in 1869. 

“ Our fears increased; we found 
that the inhabitants of the opposite 
bank of the Rhine were convinced 
that war was coming. I therefore 
examined my calculations over 
again; I increased them so that 
they might serve for a corps of 
50,000 men, and I took them to 
General Ducrot, asking him what 
he thought about them. I told 
him that, on two separate occasions, 
I had communicated my views to 
the representatives of the Ministry 
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of War, that I had arrived at no 
result whatever, and I proposed to 
give him another copy, for him to 
send to the Ministry through Gene- 
ral de Failly, who at that time com- 
manded at Nancy. I added that 
if the Minister saw the same state- 
ment come before him through two 
different channels, he would per- 
haps imagine that there was some- 
thing in it. Soon afterwards I 
went myself to Paris; I saw there 
M. Blondeau, chief of the inten- 
dance of the army, who spoke to me 
in a tone which proved how little 
he knew of the truth. He said, 
that if my impressions and those of 
Geneva] Ducrot were correct, it fol- 
lowed that*the Minister of War was 
the only person who was ignorant 
of the facts of the case; for if they 
really were as I ‘supposed, the Min- 
ister would certainly have spoken 
to him about them. ‘That was con- 
clusive ; there was nothing more to 
be said. As I was leaving M. Blon- 
deau, he observed that I did not 
seem to be satisfied. I answered that, 
even if General Ducrot and I exag- 
gerated the dangers of the situation, 
it was painful for me to return to 
Strasburg without having obtained 
anything whatever.” 

Then appeared General Ducrot, 
who gave the Commission the fol- 
lowing information: —“I  com- 
manded the Strasburg division for 
five years. When I first arrived 
there I wished to know what was 
in store, for there were large maga- 
zines full of objects. I found 2000 
cannon, of which about 400 or 
500 were fit for use; All the others 
were old bronze. There were 
stone cannon-balls of the time of 
Louis XIV., and an enormous quan- 
tity of flint-muskets. I wrote at once 
(in 1865) to the Minister of War, 
calling his attention to the fact that 
all this was very much out of place 
ina frontier fortress, and asking that 
the useless objects should be trans- 
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ported into the interior of France, 
that they should be replaced by 
serviceable stores, and that the 
cannon should be put op carriages. 
I found that we had cooking-pots 
for 2000 men and water-flasks for 
15,000, and so on with everything 
else. Many absolutely indispen- 
sable articles were altogether want- 
ing. There were no halters or picket- 
ropes for horses ; but there was black 
cloth enough to dress more than 
100,000 men. 

“I wrote to the Minister that all 
this was inadmissible, and I insisted 
on the necessity of relieving us of 
our useless stock and of sending us 
what we needed. I talked about it 
all to M. de la Valette, who was 
then my intendant. He drew up a 
statement of what was wanted for a 
corps of 30,000 men, with a reserve 
of 10,000, showing exactly what 
we had in excess and what we had 
not got at all. We verified this 
statement together, and I sent a 
copy of it to M. Blondeau. I remem- 
ber particularly that we required 
144 waggons, and that we had only 
18; and I begged M."Blondeau to 
remedy thisat once. He replied by 
a polite letter, saying that he recog- 
nised the justice of my observations, 
and that he would attend to them. 
Soon afterwards M. de la Valette 
informed me that he too had written, 
but with no result; and he asked 
me to communicate officially with 


.General de Failly, who commanded 


the corps d’armée, saying that he 
(La Valette) would do the same to 
the Ministry of War. This was 
done. I got a reply stating that 
before waggons could he sent to us 
it was necessary to see if we could 
provide shelter for them. There the 
matter remained until the war broke 
out. I had spent five years in 
asking uselessly for indispensable 
objects.” 

These two stories supply good 
illustrations of what was manifestly 
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the general condition of the French 
army. The Ministry.was convinced 
that its management was excellent ; 
it would listen to no complaints, it 
would follow no advice; it calmly 
continued its habits and traditions, 
the essential principle of which was 
to leave things as they were. 

After this indication of the situa- 
tion during the period which pre- 
ceded the war, we will now give 
details of what occurred at the mo- 
ment when the war began. 

As regards the numerical force of 
the army, which is naturally the first 
question to consider, no absolutely 
exact data are obtainable. The 
various official statements which 
have been published are not only 
incomplete, but disagree frequently 
with each other. It is, however, 
quite possible to group the figures 
according to the seeming probabil- 
ities of the case, and so arrive 
at an approximate result. The 
nominal peace footing was 400,000 
men, and the reserve of the active 
army stood at 165,000; so that 
on this showing, there ought to 
have been 565,000 men immediately 
disposable. But the very first thing 
we discover is, that the 400,000 men 
who were counted in the budget 
were not under the colours; and, 
though it is not possible to deter- 
mine with precision the number who 
really were there, we shall find good 
reason for presuming that, on 15th 
July 1870, it could not have ex- 
ceeded 300,000 altogether — the 
other 100,000 having evidently been 
sent away on leave, so as to econo- 
mise their pay and rations. It is 
true that, at the plebiscite of the 
8th of May, 330,000 soldiers had 
apparently voted in France and 
Algeria; but it will be seen directly 
that we cannot find that number 
in July. It is therefore probable 
that, directly after the plebiscite, 
30,000 more men were sent home, 
in addition to the 70,000 who were 
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already evidently absent in May. 
These figures do not pretend to be 
strictly exact; but as to the main 
fact that the effective force of the 
French army had been reduced to a 
very low ebb indeed in the summer 
of 1870, no doubt is possible ; for 
General de Palikao, who was Minis- 
ter of War from 10th August to 4th 
September 1870, uses the following 
words in his book,‘ Un Ministére 
de 24 jours.’ In speaking of the 
plebiscite he says— “ The result of 
this political” act was to show 
Europe that the total number of 
men present in our army was only 
250,000.” This figure is, how- 
ever, too low, and w as used pro- 
bably as expressing the “number of 
fighting men, after deducting the 
non-combatants. Still, reduced as 
the army was in fact, the theoretical 
number of disposable men_ stood, 
as we have said,at 565,000. Let 
us see what this produced in reality 
on the outbreak of war. 

In his evidence before the Com- 
mission of the Chamber, Maréchal 
le Beeuf put in a written statement, 
from which it results that, on the 
2d of August, the entire army of 
the Rhine, including the troops of 
M‘Mahon, and even the corps of 
Canrobert, which was not then really 
formed, amounted to 244,000 men; 
and that figure is confirmed by 
General Frossard in his book on the 
operations of the corps which he 
commanded. But this included, 
necessarily, such of the men on 
leave, and such of the reservists, as 
had had time to reach their regiments 
since they were called out on the 14th 
of July, nineteen days before. It 
may be guessed, under all the cir- 
cumstances, that the men of these 
two classes who had managed to join 
their corps by the 2d of August 
must have represented somewhere 
about 44,000; so that, if that esti- 
mate be correct, the number of men 
of the Rhine army who were with 
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the colours before the war was about 
200,000. If the number of leave 
men and reservists exceeded 44,000, 
then the 200,000 must, of course, 
be proportionately diminished, 
which would make the previous 
situation worse still; for it appears 


Eleven regiments of the line, 


in the evidence that all the other 
troops in France, in Algeria, and at 
Civita Vecchia, irrespective of those 
incorporated in the army of the 
Rhire, did not, on or about the 20th 
of July, exceed 93,000, made up as 
follows :— 


14,500 men. 


Three battalions of African infantry, , x \ 2,500 


Fight regiments of cavalry, 


6,000 


The part of Canrobert’s corps which had remained 


at Chalons, 


10,000 


And the depots, which are put at about, ; : 60,000 


So giving a general total of 


Consequently, we can only dis- 
cover, altogether, about 293,000 men 
(which we have previously put 
roundly at 300,000) as having been 
under arms before the declaration of 
war, instead of the 400,000° voted 
in the budget. 

To this original basis of 293,000 
men we have now to add the 
107,000 who (to make up 400,000) 
must evidently have been on leave, 
and also the 165,000 of the re- 
serve. The former were of course 
soldiers, but the same cannot pos- 
sibly be said of the latter. All 
the reservists, it is true, had been 
in the army, and bad consequent- 
ly received a military education ; 
but since they had finished their 
term they had never been called 
out for exercise, and scarcely any 
of them had ever seen a chasse- 
pot, for that arm had been intro- 
duced into the service after the 
greater part of them had left it. 
Furthermore, most of them consi- 
dered themselves to be virtually 
freed from any further obligations 
towards their country; and it was 
proved by thousands of lamentable 
examples, that it was not with any 
lively feeling of discipline or duty 
that they found themselves called 
upon to rejoin. It is worth while 
to quote one instance out of many, 
of the disorder which reigned 
amongst them. We will take it 


93,000 


from an interesting book on the 
action of the railways during the 
war, which has been published by 
M. Jacqmin, manager of the East- 
ern Company. He says: “From 
the third or fourth day (after the 
declaration of war), our stations, like 
those of every line in France, were 
encumbered with soldiers of the 
reserve belonging to every regiment 
in the army; they were grouped by 
the district intendants under the 
orders of non-commissioned officers, 
but the latter had no authority 
over their detachments, and knew 
nothing of the men who composed 
them. The result was that men 
kept dropping off on the way, and 
that these isolated soldiers - soon 
formed a floating mass which wan- 
dered about the roads and railway 
stations, living at the cost of any 
charitable persons they could find, 
but never reaching their corps. At 
the end of August the station at 
Reims had to be defended against an 
attempt at pillage made by a band 
of 4000 or 5000 of these men, who 
had given up all idea of joining 
their regiments.” It is fair, however, 
to add that, in many cases, these 
men had to go enormous distances 
to join; several regiments were 
more than 400 miles from their 
depots, to which all the men had to 
go in the first instance; and Gene- 
ral Vinoy quotes, in his book, as a 
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specimen of the organisation which 
prevailed, the famous story of the 
Zouaves who were sent to Algeria 
to get their uniforms and then 
brought back to France to fight. 
He says: “In the war of 1870, re- 
serve men belonging to the regi- 
ments of Zouaves, but residing in 
the northern departments, had to 
cross the whole of France and to 
embark at Marseilles in order to 
get themselves armed and equipped 
at Coleah, Oran, or Philippeville, 
and then come back to their corps 
at the point whence they had 
started. They travelled 1300 miles 
by railway and crossed the Medi- 
terranean twice.” Another tale, of 
exactly the same kind, was related 
by M. Blondeau in his evidence. 
He said that by far the greater part 
of the reserves of infirmiers and of 
workmen required for the army be- 
longed to sections of these services 
which had their depots in Algeria ; 
that when the war broke out he 
entreated that these men wight 
be sent direct to the army of the 
Rhine, where they were most ur- 
gently required; that he was told 
in reply that such an arrangement 
would be “too complicated,” and 
that the men must go according to 
rule; and that, in fact, a very large 
number of them (nearly 3000 ap- 
parently, though, as the statement is 
rather confused, that figure may be 
incorrect) were embarked at Toulon 
and sent to Africa because routine 
reyuired it. 

Between the want of discipline 
‘of the men and the disorder of the 
management, the incorporation of 
the reserves went on with extraor- 
dinary slowness; indeed, we have 
just supplied evidence enough of 
that slowness by showing that the 
number of those who had joined the 
army of the Rhine on the 2d August, 
nineteen days after they were called 
out, could ‘not probably have ex- 
ceeded 44,000. Now, according to 


a document emanating from the 
Minister of War, 163,000 reservists 
were started off to their regiments 
between the 18th and 28th of July ; 
aud we must necessarily suppose 
that the 107,000 men whom we 
imagine to have been on leave were 
also on their w ay to join, so making 
270,000 men in all who were tra. 
velling to their destinations during 
the second fortnight of July. If, 
therefore, we are right in our com- 
putation, that only 44,000 of them 
had reached the army of the Rhine 
on the 2d of August, it follows that 
the remaining 226,000 must have 
been at that date either at the de- 
pots of their regiments, or else on 
the roadsides all over France. Of 
course it is not possible to say how 
many of them had got to their de- 
pots; but there is good reason for 
believing that the number who 
were wandering along the highways 
and round the railway stations was 
enormous, for all the histories and 
reports are full of lamentations on 
the subject. The majority of these 
226,000 men were utilised after- 
wards, that is evident; but there is 
no exaggeration in presuming that, 
during July and part of August, at 
least 100, 000 of them were straving 
about the country living on public 
charity. 

This is indeed a frightful story, 
and it would be impossible to be- 
lieve it if it were not told, direct- 
ly or indirectly, by the numerous 
French witnesses on the subject. 
It is so sad and strange that it is 
worth while to resume it in one 
sentence, and to repeat once more, 
that at the moment when the war 
broke out, the French army con- 
sisted nominally of 400,000 men, 
of whom about 107,000 appear, 
according to the probabilities of the 
case, to have been absent on leave, 
the remaining 293,000 being pre- 
sent with the colours ; that when 
these 107,000 men, and also the 
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163,000 men of the reserve, were 
ordered to join, only 44,000 of the 
two classes (which numbered toge- 
ther 270,000) had reached the army 
of the Rhine in nineteen days ; and 
that of the remaining 226,000, one- 
half. may be presumed to have 
got to their depots or their regi- 
ments elsewhere than in the Rhine 
army, while the other half continued 
to wander about France without 
any apparent intention of joining 
voluntarily at all. 

We get next to the Garde Mo- 
bile. When war was declared it 
existed on paper only. It is true 
that, in 1869, a little drilling of the 
Parisians be longing to it had taken 
place ; but the experiment had given 
the worst possible results ; the men 
had behaved disgracefully, and the 
attempt had been abandoned. A 
slight commencement of organisa- 
tion had also been sketched out in 
the eastern departments ; but when 
Maréchal le Beeuf became Minister 
of War in 1869, he had suspended 


the further preparation and instruc- 
tion of the men, on the ground that 
he did not believe there was the 


slightest use in it. It may there- 
fore be observed, before we pass on, 
that Maréchal le Beeuf appears to 
have intended to fight Germany 
with nothing but the 465,000 men 
of the regular army and its reserve, 
The nominal effective of the Garde 
Mobile stood originally at 500,000, 
as we have stated; in 1870 it was 
given oflicially at 420,000, but it 
does not appear that even 20,000 
men thereof kad been really utilised 
at the end of August. Such of its 
members as had been-called up at 
that date were exclusively in the 
eastern fortresses; for it is pot pos- 
sible to count the. Parisian battal- 
ions which conducted themselves 
at Chalons in such a fashion that 
they had to be recalled to Paris as be- 
ing not only useless, but dangerous. 

Froni all these figures it resu'ts 
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that the whole nominal force of 
the French army, regular troops, 
reserves, and Mobiles included, 
amounted to ‘about 985,000 men: 

and Maréchal le -Beeuf has stated 
in his evidence that, out of this gen- 
eral total, 567,000 really serviceable 
men could be relied upon; but, if 
we allow for the sick and the non- 
combatant services, which would 
represent on this latter total 74,500 
men, and also for the gendarmerie 
and the troops absolutely required 
in the interior and in Algeria, the 
number to be so deducted may 
be put altogether at 130,000. 
There would therefore remain only 
437,000 men to bring into line, 
from which again we must deduct 
the number of the reservists who 
did not join. So that, whichever 
way we turn the question, it seems 
indisputable that, the total forces of 
every kind which could be seriously 
employed against the enemy at the 
first commencement of the campaign 
could not have much - exceeded 
300,000 fighting men, only five- 
sixths of whom were on the frontier. 
It should be repeated that these 
figures cannot be absolutely relied 
upon, for some of them are bypo- 
thetical and the rest are extracted 
from a mass of contradictory official 
evidence ; ; they seem, however, to 
present a reasonable appearance of 
truth. 

The matériel was in an even worse 
state than the men. General Su 
zanne, who, in 1870, was Director 
of Matériel at the Ministry of War, 
informed the parliamentary Com- 
mission that, when the war broke 
out, France possessed 21,000 can- 
nons, of which 10,000 were field- 
pieces. So she did; but, unfor- 
tunately, these numbers included, 
as Duke d’Audiffret Pasquier ob- 
served in his speech to the Com- 
mission on 13th June, 1873, “ can- 
nons of the time of Louis XIV., and 
the artillery of Gribeauval ;” all the 
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old smooth-bore guns were also 
counted in it as forming part of the 
disposable armament. Furthermore, 
though there really were 4000 rifled 
field-guns, orly 2376 of them pos- 
sessed carriages and limbers; the 
others were all lying on the ground. 
And even this reduced quantity 
could not be utilised, for the number 
of horses required for them was 
51,548, with a corresponding supply 
of harness; so that, as only 31,904 
horses were forthcoming, it was not 
possible to send more than 150 bat- 
teries (900 guns) to the army of the 
Rhine ; and even this number includ- 
ed mitraillenses, so cutting down the 
cannon, properly so called, to 850. 
As, however, we have shown that 
the army of the Rhine was limited 
to 244,000 iaen, it follows, after all, 
that, in consequence of its numeri- 
eal weakness, the theoretical num- 
ber of 4 guns to each 1000 men 
was really reached. It should be 
added that there was harness for 
47,000 horses; it was therefore 
found possible, by making limbers 
and buying horses, to turn out 80 
more batteries by the latter half of 
August, just in time to send them 
to Sedan to be taken by the Prus- 
sians. 

The story of the muskets is of 
the same nature. The official re- 
ports showed that there were 
3,350,000 of them in hand on Ist 
July, 1870, and it was argued that, 
with so vast a supply, an army of 
900,000 men would fight for several 
months. But it turned out that 
only one million of those muskets 
were chassepots, that 1,750,000 of 
them were percussion-guns, and 
that the rest were modified Minié’s 
(tabatieres), As an example of the 
fashion in which these arsenal 
statements were made up, it may 
be mentioned that 57,000 of those 
very guns had been sold as old iron, 
for six shillings each, and were in 
process of delivery to the buyer; 
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but they continued to be counted 
as available for service in the event 
of war! The result was that, after 
the first month, there were virtualiy 
no chassepots left, and that the 
contest had to be carried on with 
such inferior weapons of varied 
types as it was found possible to 
make or buy. 

The stock of ammunition was 
so insufficient that. only about 
120 cartridges existed for each 
chassepot: in the very first battles 
of the campaign the supply was 
exhausted, and special manufactures 
had to be set up. 

As for uniforms and kits, it was 
supposed that far more than enough 
were in store; but they ran short 
immediately, and contracts for every 
sort of article had to be made in all 
directions before the month of Au- 
gust was half over. 

Of food it may be said that 
scarcely anything was ready. There 
were 38} millions of biscuit-rations 
for the army, but no stocks had 
been laid up in the fortresses ; in 
Metz, for instance, according to the 
evidence, there was a quantity of 
corn and flour, and some bacon, but 
neither rice, coffee, salt, nor wine. 

The telegrams sent by the vari- 
ous commanders reveal the state of 
the supplies at the very commence- 
ment, On the 19th July, General de 
Failly telegraphed: “I have noth- 
ing—not even money; we require 
supplies of every kind.” On the 
24th the Intendant of the 5th Di- 
vision telegraphed: “Metz, which 
supplies the 3d, 4th, and 5th corps, 
has no more biscuit or oats.” The 
same day the Intendant of the 3d 
corps says: “The 3d corps leaves 
Metz to-morrow: I have no infir- 
miers, no workmen, no ambulance- 
waggons, no field- -overs, no carts, 
and not one intendant in two divi- 
ious.” On the 25th July, the Sous- 
Intendant at Méziéres sent word: 
“There is neither biscuit nor salt- 
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meat to-day at Méziéres or Sedan.” 
On the 28th, Maréchal le Beuf 
telegraphed: ‘We cannot march 
for want of biscuit.” On the 29th, 
General Ducrot telegraphed to Stras- 
burg, from Reichshoffen, where he 
was with his division: “The ques- 
tion of food is becoming more and 
more grave; the intendance gives us 
absolutely nothing ; everything is 
eaten up around us,” And all this, 
let it be borne in mind, took place 
in France itself, with the bases of 
supplies close to the army, and be- 
fore one battle had been fought. 

The same disorder existed in the 
fortresses ; not one of them was in 
a state of defence. We have al- 
ready described the state of Stras- 
burg ; the Bazaine trial has shown 
the con- 
struction of the outlying forts there 
were scarcely commenced; at Belfort 
nothing was done until two or three 
months after the declaration of war: 
Toul, a most important strategic 
point, was not armed. In Paris the 
state of things was almost worse; 
the forts contained one guardian 
each; not a gun was in battery in 
them. 

Whichever way we look through 
this long, saddening testimony, the 
story is the same. M. Wolf, In- 
tendant of M’Mahon’s corps, says 
that there were no orders and no 
plans; that, though the railway 
company could carry nearly all that 
was required, it could not, for want 
of men, unload the waggons when 
they arrived at their destination, and 
that the unloading had to be done 
by the troops; that it often hap- 
pened that a mile of -waggons stood 
for a week full of objects which 
were most urgently required, be- 
cause it was impossible to discharge 
them. Everybody declares that 
there were no ambulances, no hospi- 
tals, and no nurses; and that if it had 
not been for private charity and for 
the society for helping the wounded, 


the men would have been left to dic 
where they dropped. Bui let it be 
remembered that, while all this was 
happening in Alsace, hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, of hospital at- 
tendants and army workmen werc 
at that very moment on their way 
to Africa, in obedience to routine. 
General Ducrot says that, before 
his division quitted Strasburg, he 
applied for permission to leave the 
shakos of the men in store there; 
that the Ministry of War had not 
dared to consent to so bold a mea- 
suré ; and that, in consequence, as his 
men preferred to fight with their 
képis, they flung their shakos into 
the ditches to get rid of them, and 
that they “became the playthings 
of all the boys in Alsace,” who 
picked them up on the roadsides. 
In many of the regiments the men 
had no Spare needles for their chasse- 
pots ;' ‘no one knew how to fire a 
mitrailleuse, except one officer; a 
few shots, with powder, were fired 
from them before starting, so as to 
see how ‘these machines’ were to 
be employed.” The cavalry was 
organised on five different bases 
between 15th July and 15th Au- 
gust ; it often happened that regi- 
ments and even divisions of cavalry 
were annexed to divisions of in- 
fantry; the plans and projects 
varied every day, and sometimes 
several times each day, as is proved 
by the orders and counter-orders . 
which were telegraphed to Paris as 
to the supplies of food to be sent by 
rail to the army. 

Such is, in all truth and fairness, 
with no exaggeration, and with no 
selection of exceptionally bad facts, 
the story told by the witnesses. 
Such was the state of the French 
army at the commencement of the 
campaign—such was the practical 
effect produced by the “system” 
of military management which was 
then in force in France. 

This was the condition of things 
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dowa to the 10th of August. On 
that day the Olivier Government 
was turned out and the Palikao 
Ministry came in. Thefirst stage 
of the story ends there. On the 
10th of August the Germans were 
streaming across the Saar and 
through the Vosges and were 
close to Metz, where the larger 
part of the army of the Rhine 
was waiting to be shut up; the 
rest of it had been defeated and 
had fallen back on Chalons. A 
new army was required, with new 
arms and new stores. Then the 
second series of preparations com- 
menced, General de Palikao says in 
his buok that he provided “a re- 
constituted army of 140,000 men, 
at Chalons; that he got together 
three other corps d’armée (including 
thirty-three new regiments), with 
their armament, their artillery, and 
their supplies; that he organised 
100,000 Mobiles in the provinces, 
and brought them up to aid in the 
defence of Paris; that he placed 
Paris in a state of defence; that he 
armed the forts; and that he did all 
this between the 10th of August 
and the 4th September.” If really 
he did all this, then the situation on 
the 10th of August could not have 
been so bad as it looked; but, in 
fact, he did nothing of the kind, 
The truth about his administration 
is as follows. 

The Ist corps (M’Mahon), the 
5th (De Failly), and the 7th (Douay), 
which ‘had been organised at the 
beginning of the war, had retreated, 
after the battle of Woerth, towards 
Chalons, and all that the Ministry of 
War had to do for them was to send 
them the men and supplies which 
they required. The 12th corps, which 
was added to them at Chalons, 
was mainly composed of infantry of 
marine, completely organised. Fur- 
thermore, several regiments belong- 
ing to the 6th corps at Metz had 
not been able to join it, and had been 
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sent to Chalons, So far General de 
Palikao had only to direct—he had 
nothing to create ; and even as re- 
gards the new 13th corps (Vinoy), 
he did not do much more, for that 
corps consisted of the garrison of 
Civita Veechia, which had been re- 
called in all haste, and of new regi- 
merts made up out of the depdts 
and. reservists. All these troops 
existed ; they had but to be grouped 
together. The 14th corps was no- 
where, even on the 4th of Septem- 
ber; it did not acquire a form until 
a later period. The 100,000 Mo- 
biles called into Paris were neither 
armed nor equipped; it was during 
the month of September that their 
percussion-muskets were exchanged 
for breech-loaders, and that cloth 
uniforms were made to replace their 
cotton trousers and blouses. It is 
true that the fortifications of Paris 
were hurried into condition by 
General de Palikao; but there was 
so much to be done to them, that 
when the Prussians reached Paris 
on the 19th of September, the place 
might still have been taken by a 
coup de main, 

In reality General de Palikao 
utilised the débris of the defeated 
armies, emptied the depots, col- 
lected the reservists, and got out 
the last muskets which had been 
overlooked in the magazines, and 
the cannon for which no horses had 
been forthcoming at the beginning. 
As for providing fresh arms, it is 
evident from his own book that he 
did not do so, for he states that he 
only bought 38,000 rifles while he 
was Minister. Still, though he did 
a vast deal legs than he claims to 
have done, he deserves praise for 
having shown energy and resolution 
in a desperate position, and for do- 
ing probably the best that could be 
done with the pre-existing materials 
at his disposal. 

Ove only of the members of the 
Ministry of the 10th of August 
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dared to innovate, and to inaugurate 
the system of contempt for rules 
and routine which was to be so 
vigorously carried out by the Gov- 
ernment ‘of the 4th of September. 
M. Clément Duvernois, Minister of 
Commerce, spent £3,000,000 in a 
fortnight in buying food for Paris. 
He did this, of course, with much 
disorder; but he did it, and‘ by 
doing so, he rendered an enormous 
service to his country, fur it was 
solely in consequence of his work 
that Paris was enabled to stand a 
siege of 44 months. And here it 
may be worth while to mention a 
curious fact which does nut seem 
to have ever become generally 
known. All this tremendous effort 
to fill Paris with food, though car- 
ried out with the utmost publicity, 
was completed without one word of 
it reaching the ears of the Germans. 
Here is the proof thereof. The 
Crown Prince of Prussia arrived at 
Versailles on the evening of the 
20th September. The next morn- 
iag, while walking in the picture- 
galleries of the palace, he met Mr. 
W. H. Russell; with Mr. Russell was 
an Englishmau who had left Paris 
three days before, and it was from 
that Englishman that the Crown 
Prince learnt for the first time, with 
much astonishment and some incre- 
dulity, that Paris had been supplied 
with food and would stand a siege. 
The Prince immediately called Gene- 
ral von Blumenthal, his chief of the 
staff, and told him this unexpected 
and disappointing news. The Ger- 
man army arrived round Paris with 
the conviction that the city could 
not resist, and that they would take 
itat once. The siege was a painful 
surprise to them. It was through 
the energy of M. Clément Duver- 
nois, and through his contempt for 
rales, that they were kept outside 
till February. Unfortunately for M. 
Duvernois, he has since shown his 
contempt for rules in another man- 
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uer; he is now undergoing two 
years’ imprisonment for frauds com- 
mitted in the management of a 
company of which he became a 
director after the war. 

We now reach the third phase of 
the war preparations. On the 4th 
of September al] real hope had dis- 
appeared ; France was beaten; she 
had no army left; half her troops 
had been taken at Sedan, the other 
half were blocked up in Metz. 
Scarcely any old soldiers remained 
excepting a part of Vinoy’s corps, 
which had been unable to reach 
Sedan and had come back to Paris; 
the arsenals were empty ; the situa- 
tion was desperate. But then, when 
it had become manifestly useless to 
go on fighting, a series of efforts 
was made which, though they came 
too late to win back victory, proved 
at al] events that, even after routine 
had destroyed all chances of suc- 
cess, something could still be at- 
tempted by strong will and vigour, 

Here, however, the subject 
changes its character. ‘Thus far we 
have been describing the results at- 
tained by the Ministry of War, by 
the official military system under 
which France had been managed 
during the preceding twenty years, 
We now arrive at the moment when 


professional direction was replaced 


by civil direction, when the Minis- 
try of War disappeared as a mctive 
power, But at the same date the 
preparations for defence became 
divided into two parts, so entirely 
distinct from each other, that we 
must cease to regard the work done 
as a whole, and must look sepa- 
rately at what was effected in Paris 
and what was effected in the pro- 
vinces. We will take Paris first. 

In Paris there were men enough, 
in all conscience, to create an im- 
mense army ; there were, indeed, a 
vast dea] too many of them, for the 
100,000 Mobiles, added to the regu- 
lar troops who had re-entered Paris, 
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absorbed all the really serviceable 
arms apd accoutrements that could 
at first be provided, and rendered it 
impossible, for that reason, to make 
any immediate use of the inhabit- 
ants. And here it may be observed 


that, if the law enrolling all men 
under 35 years of age had been 


Regular troops, 

Gendarmes, 

Mobiles, 

Sailors, 

Custom- house and Fore st Guards, 


Total, 


The regular troops were composed 
(in addition to Vinoy’s corps) of 
the elements of the unformed 14th 
corps, and of a large number of the 
conscripts of 1870, who had just 
been called out. There were, in 
addition to this large force, about 
12,000 francs-tireurs, and 266 bat- 
talions of National Guards, whose 
exact number was never known, but 
who may be roughly estimated at 
about 500,000 men, It is gene- 
rally believed that about 120,000 
of the latter might really have been 
made into soldiers, but it was not 
till the end of November that the 
slightest attempt was made to utilise 
them. The total number of men of 
all kinds under arms in Paris was‘ 
therefore about 586,000, and that 
vast mass allowed itself to be shut 
in, on the 19th September, by a 
German army which, at that date, 
did not include more than 120,000 
fighting men, and which had to 
guard a circle of 50 miles! 

The details of the armament 
which had been got into «Paris were 
as follows: The cannon for the 
forts had been brought up at the 
beginning of August ; 549 tons of 
powder were ready, but there were 
no loaded projectiles, and the can- 
eon for the fortifications them- 
selves were still in the country 
On the 8th, Paris was declared in 


Noy. 


practically enforced in Paris, the Mo- 
biles could have been left in the 
country, and would have formed 
another army there. The number 
of soldiers available in Paris, at the 
commencement of the siege, appears 
to have been as follows: 


274,000 


a state of siege; and in four days, 
by working very hard, 525 guns 
were got into their places on tlie 
ramparts. Ammunition was brought 
up in large quantities; the marine 
arsenals supplied 228 rifled cannon 
of very large size, with ammunition 
for 200 shots for each of them, On 
the 25th of August there were 1700 
tons of powder in Paris; the 
tobacco-works were turned into a 
cartridge-factory, and private con- 
tracts were made for projectiles of 
all sorts. On the 3d September, 
703 cannon were in battery in the 
forts of Paris and St. Denis, and the 
forts were largely supplied with 
ammunition, As regards muskets, 
there are no exact returns; but it is 
known that 280,000, of different 
types, had been issued to the Na- 
tional Guard by the end of Sep- 
tember; that 153,000 were delivered 
to the Germans after the siege by 
the regular troops and Mobiles; and 
that about 25,000 more were retain- 
ed by. the troops who were not dis- 
armed: but the total thus indicated 
is certainly much inferior to the 
reality. Of field-guns there were a 
large quantity; the army had 93 
batteries, the sailors 16, the Garde 
Mobile 15, and the National Guard 
9. On this showing there were 798 
field-guns, 602 of which were hand- 
ed over to the Germans. 
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A considerable number of these 
field-guns were made in Paris during 
the siege, and a large quantity of 
muzzle-loading muskets were simul- 
taneously converted into breech- 
loaders. One manufactory of sew- 
ing-machines transformed 50,000. 

Finally, as regards food, the posi- 
tion was as follows :— 

The ‘ Bulletin de la Municipalité 
de Paris’ of 26th September 1870 
stated that the stock of flour which 
had been got in before the invest- 
ment amounted to 45,700 tons; 
so that, as the consumption each 
‘day was about 700 tons, it was 
calculated that the place could hold 
out for 64 days. But, very luckily, 
this estimate was far under the 
reality. It turned out that Paris 
contained much more flour than 
was supposed, and that there was 
in reality enough for 131 days; so 
that, allowing for diminutions which 
were afterwards effected in the 


daily rate of eating by putting the 
population on reduced rations, it 


is evident that the real quantity of 
floar in hand at the origin must 
have been nearly 90,000 tons; and 
that quantity does not include 
either the supply for the troops or 
the provision laid in by private 
persons. Meat appears to have 
been furnished by 24,000 bullocks, 
150,000 sheep, 6000 pigs—all got 
in by M. Duvernois—and 60,000 
horses. It should, however,. be 
added, that none of these figures 
can be regarded as positively exact : 
they are probably tolerably near the 
truth; but as no official statistics 
have ever been published on the 
subject, they are only put forward 
here as estimates based on such in- 
formation as it has been found pos- 
sible to collect. 

But all these preparations, after 
all, were as nothing compared with 
the astonishing efforts which were 
made in the provinces, In Paris 
the will to struggle usefully, if, 
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indeed, it really did exist at all, 
was manifestly paralysed by the 
incompetence of the military direc- 
tion which continued to prevail 
there: but in the provinces the 
entire power was exclusively in the 
hands of civilians; and what they 
did, though useless and in wild 
disorder, was altogether amazing 
under the circumstances. Notwith- 
standing the exhaustion of the 
country, there still remained some 
scattered forces to collect. By the 
16th September a hundred com- 
panies were formed out of the rem- 
nants of each of the regimental de- 
pots. The best of the Mobiles were 
collected into regiments and brigades. 
Three line regiments which had 
been left in Algeria were brought 
over. With these troops the 15th 
corps was created, which became 
afterwards the nucleus of the army 
of the Loire. All the Mobiles of 
the south and centre were called 
up. <A separate group of 13,000 
men was got together at Rouen 
under General Gudin, and another 
of 4000 men at Evreux under 
General Delarue. At Chartres and 
Amiens other groups were formed ; 
and an army of 20,000 men grew 
up at Le Mans. In the eastern 
departments Cambriels rallied 
5000 or 6000 stragglers; and in 
addition to all this, the formation 
of a 16th Corps was commenced 
at Tours. ; 
But all these agglomerations were 
of no real military value; most of 
the men who composed them were 
raw labourers, who were armed with 
percussion-muskets pending the ar- 
rival of preech-loaders from abroad. 
Indeed, if we are to judge by the 
evidence of General Lefort, who was, 
at the commencement, Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of War at 
Tours, no very clear idea seems to 
have existed at first as to the possi- 
bility of using any of these men. 
He said to the Commission, “ | 
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ought to tell you that, when we 
began the organisation of the 16th 
corps, I did not reaily expect that 
it would be called upon to take any 
part in military operations, Under 
that impression I observed to the 
Minister of War (Crémieux), that, 
though this new army was perhaps 
not destined to really act, I regarded 
its formation as indispensable, for 
the sake of the considerable moral 
effect that it might have not only 
on the defenders of Paris, but also 
on the populations of the south and 
centre, who would feel that there 
was a French army between them 
and the Germans.” 

On the 9th October, however, a 
different spirit was thrown into the 
work. On that day M. Gambetta 
arrived from Paris and put an end 
to the ridiculous follies of M. Crém- 
ieux and M. Glais Bizoin, who were 
disputing which of them should be 
Minister of War. The new dictator 
knew no more about the matter than 
they did, but, at all events, he was 
young and fiercely energetic. His 
first act was to call to his aid a man 
whose acts have been judged with 
much ‘diversity of opinion—M. de 
Freycinet—who became, in reality, 
Minister of War at Tours. This 
gentleman was an engineer of the 
Imperial Corps of Mines, and it 
was he who, under the title of 
“ délégué a la guerre,” managed all 
the details of military organisation 
at Tours and Bordeaux. The second 
act of M. Gambetta was to suspend 
the laws.relative to promotion, and to 
decree that extraordinary promotion 
might be granted either for supposed 
capacity or for services @endered, 
and that military grades could also 
be bestowed on persons who were 
not in the army. 

At the same date the formation 
of an auxiliary army, to be composed 
of Mobiles, National Guards, and 
francs-tirenrs, was decreed. This 
new army was assimilated in every 


respect to the regular army, 80 as to 
be capable of being amalgamated 
with it at any moment. Further- 
more, all the departments within 60 
miles of the enemy were declared to 
be in a state of war; a committee 
composed of officers and civil en- 
gineers was formed in each of them 
in order to fortify the department. 
On the 3d of November, each de- 
partment was called upon to provide, 
within two months, as many bat- 
teries as it contained 100,000 in- 
habitants. All francs-tireurs were 
ordered to become part of the army , 
in the territory where they might 
happen to be; every man under 40 
years of age was culled out; camps 
were formed for concentration and 
instruction ; an intelligence depart- 
ment was established in the War 
Ministry; civil engineer and civil 
commissariat services were organised; 
horses were collected. During No- 
vember and December seven new 
corps d’armée were formed, each of 
them composed of about 30,000 
men, But of course these corps 
were virtually useless; it could not 
indeed be otherwise. To give one 
example of the fashion in which 
they were set going, it is worth 
while to quote a letter which was 
written by M. de Freycinet to Cap- 
tain Jaurés of the navy, when the 
latter was named general of the 21st 
corps. This letter has never been 
published, but it well merits to be 
known for the sake of the strange 
picture which it presents. It said: 
“You are appointed General of 
Brigade in the auxiliary army, and 
are intrusted with the command of 
the troops who were formerly under 
the orders of General Fierréck, with 
whom you will immediately make 
arrangements. You will also make 
arrangements with Colonel Rousseau, 
who wil! become your chief of the 
staff. You will eliminate from the 
troops of whom I have just spoken 
all the men belonging to the 16th 
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and 18th corps, and you will send 
them to their respective chiefs. 
With the remainder, and with the 
Mobiles that you may be able to get 
together, you will form a corps 
d’armée of forty or fifty thousand 
men in three divisions, which will 
be called the 21st corps, and which 
you will command. 

" You will form your artillery 
yourself, so as to have 18 batteries, if 
youcan. You will also form your 
proper quantity of cavalry, unless, 
indeed, it be impossible to do so, 
in which case we will try to help 
you. For the organisation of your 
corps in matériel, we will give you 
the necessary powers for making re- 
quisitions in the departments of the 
Manche, Calvados; Orne, Sarthe, 
Mayenne, Eure et Loir, and Eure. 
Go on, then. Form your cadres 
yourselves ; if you want a few offi- 
cers we will give them to you; but 
do your utmost to suffice for your- 
self, and to quickly get a veritable 


army into line, formed of all the 
débris around you, and of the new 


elements which 
yourself.” 

These impossible orders were po- 
sitively executed! General Jaurés 
took up his command on 20th No- 
vember, got together stragglers in 
all directions, and formed a corps 
which, when compared with others 
of the army of the Loire, was singu- 
larly solid ; for it was that corps 
which stopped the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg for three days at Le Mans, 
and fought the last fight of the war 
at Sillé le Guillaume. 

It is needless to pursue further 
the story of the efforts made in the 
west. ‘Those efforts serve to show 
the difference between the tremen- 
dous energy of the amateur civilians 
and the stolid incapacity of the 
professional authorities ; but that 
fact, after all, only proves what we 
kuew before—that strong will can 
attain results which are beyond the 
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reach of indolence and routine. The 
old system resisted the German 
army for one,month, the new one 
held out against it for five months 
—hopelessly, uselessly, madly, it is 
true—but it held out. 

And now let us revert to the 
question which was implicitly raised 
at the commencement, and see if we 
can form a distinct opinion as to the 
distribution of, responsibilities. It 
cannot be supposed that, even if the 
French army had been thoroughly 
well organised, it could have stood 
successfully before its tremendous 
foe, for mere numbers would have 
inevitably beaten it in the long run. 
But certainly, weak as it. was nu- 
merically, we are justified by the 
nature of the earlier battles of the 
war, in believing that it could have 
fought on for months, if only it had 
commenced the campaign in good 
order, with supplies and with ca- 
pable commanders. Whose fault is 
it that neither order, nor supplies, 
nor generals were there, and that 
the entire army was hopelessly van- 
quished in four weeks, between 
Woerth and Sedan ? 

The French press has passionately 
discussed this question; but, un- 
fortunately, it has almost invariably 
considered it from political points of 
view, so as to serve party interests, 
and not at all with the impartiality 
which is needed in order to solve so 
tangled a problem. The Republicans, 
the Orleanists, and the Legitimists of 
course declare that the omnipotence 
of Napoleon IIL renders him alone 
responsible. The Bonapartists reply 
by counting up the hostile votes 
and speeches of the Opposition de- 
puties, and try to prove from them 
that the plans of military action put 
forward by the Imperial Govern- 
ment after 1866 were paralysed by 
the Chamber. The eager reformers 
who have risen up in such abund- 
ance since the peace attribute the 
greater part of the blame to the pre- 
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juciced routine of the Ministry of 
War. The English press has added 
one more explanation by asserting 
that the temperament and disposi- 
tions of the whole French people 
had a not inconsiderabie share in 
inducing the breakdown. 

It would be a very difficult— 
perhaps even an impossiblee—task 
to apportion the blame with critical 
exactness between these various 
elements ; and here there is no space 
for the long developments which 
such an inquiry would necessitate : 
but, as foreigners, we have, at all 
events, an advantage over the 
French in the matter, because, 
having no personal interests and no 
political party to serve, we are able 
to recognise that blame is merited in 
each one of the four directions men- 
tioned ; and that, even if it be im- 
practicable to allot it everywhere in 
precise degrees, the great fact is 
clear to us that it is deserved all 
round, 

But, though we will not attempt 
to weigh out judgments so as to 
fit them accurately to the relative 
guiltiness of the accused, we may, 
in safety, indicate the general pro- 
portions of censure to which we are 
‘led by the evidence which has been 
given here. It seems impossible to 
deny that the great first culprit was 
the Ministry of War, taken as a 
collective whole expressing the 
system and the principles on which 
the French army was administered. 
It was in the hands of that institu- 
tion that all working power was 
deposited, that all information was 
collected, that all initiative was con- 
centrated ; it was the supreme 
master of the army. We have seen 
that it did its work with negligence, 
incapacity, conceit, and disorder ; 
it is on it that, without any possi- 
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bility of reasonable doubt, the great 
condemnation of history will rest. 

Next in culpability stands, in- 
contestably, the Emperor himself. 
No argument, no evidence, can set 
him free ; on the contrary, in the 
eyes of all impartial persons who 
study the arguments and the evi- 
dence, whatever be their sympathy 
for the fallen or their respect for 
the dead, his share in the wretched 
tale is frightfully heavy. Without 
alluding to the collateral details of 
the question, to the councils of 
yenerals which, according to M. 
d’Audiffret Pasquier, he held during 
the spring of 1870, so as to get all 
ready ; or to the pamphlet, evidently 
written or inspired by him, which 
was privately printed in Paris two 
months before the war, showing 
that the North German army alone 
amounted to 895,000 men, and that 
France was no match for it,* and 
limiting his responsibility to mere 
questions of technical preparation 
and forethought,—it is manifest that 
a terrible load weighs upon him. 
He had voluntarily assumed a 
position of individual power, and 
consequently of individual respon- 
sibility; and his position before 
France and before history is scarcely 
less grave than that of his acting 
agents at the Ministry of War, for 
he approved, maintained, and ap- 
plied the system which brought 
about defeat and ruin. 

The Chamber may be put third 
in the list. It was both incapable 
and ridiculous ; its habitual subser- 
vience to the Emperor on the one 
hand, and its sudden assumption of 
independence on the subject of 
military organisation on the other, 
were as comical as they were’ 
lamentable. It understood nothing 
of the great questions which it pre- 





* An original copy of this pamphlet, found in the Palace of the Tuileries, is in 
the hands of the writer of this article ; it is entitled, ‘ Une Mauvaise Economie,’ 
and was printed at the Imprimerie Impériale in May 1870. 
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sumed to touch; but, by the act of 
touching them, it assumed a share 
of the onus of failure. 

And then comes the nation at 
large, impulsive but mistrustful, 
self-confident but credulous, aban- 
doning everything to its rulers, 
but reserving boundless faith in it- 
self, convinced that French soldiers 
could not fail to conquer, but 
grumbling at the cost of keeping 
them; and, with all this, adoring 
detail and routine—a repetition on 
a vast scale of the Ministry of War 
itself. 

It may be said, in general terms, 
that in the universal race to ruin, 
the nation encouraged the Chamber, 
that the Chamber encouraged the 
Emperor, and that the Emperor en- 
couraged his Minister. It was be- 
tween them all, by their collective 
acts, that they arrived at the result. 
The blame of it must lie upon them 
all. 

With few exceptions, the entire 
people, whatever may be said now to 
the contrary, entertained substanti- 
ally the same views before the war; 
the immense majority was convinced 
that France was irresistible. The 
Opposition deputies went farther 
than any one in that belief ; for they 
persistently asserted in the Chamber 
that no regular army was required 
at all, and that, “ with liberty and a 
National Guard,” France would be 
a match for all possible enemies. 
The Government profited so eagerly 
by every possible opportunity to 
assure the nation of its strength, 
that it is worth while to give a 
few examples of the sort of talk- 
ing it indulged in. Maréchal Ran- 
don, then Minister of War, said, in 
April 1867: “ What! a nation like 
France, which, in a few weeks, can 
assemble 600,000 soldiers round 
its flags, which has 8000 field- 
pieces in its arsenals, 1,800,000 mus- 
kets, and powder enough to make 
war for six years,—that nation is 


net always ready to sustain by arms 
its honour and its right? The army 
is not ready to commence a cam- 
paign when it counts in its ranks 
the veterans of Africa, of Sebasto- 
ol, of Solferino ’—when it has to 
ead it these experienced generals 
and this crowd of young officers, 
prepared by the expeditions of Al- 
geria and Mexico to exercise bigher 
commands? What army is there in 
Europe which possesses such ele- 
ments of experience and energy? 
Our infantry is not yet entirely armed 
with the needle-gun; but has the 
forward march of our voltigeurs 
ever been stopped, in our old wars, 
by the Tyrolese sharpshooters, armed 
with their rifled carbines, or by the 
English riflemen? Oh! then let 
us recall the military’virtues of our 
fathers: they are worth more than 
needle-guns !”” 

And this was proclaimed by a 
Marshal of France in the year after 
Sadowa! 

On the 18th of January 1869, the 
Emperor said to the Chambers: “ Our 
improved armament; our arsenals 
and our magazines all full; our re- 
serves well exercised; the Garde 
Mobile now forming; . . . our fort- 
resses in perfect condition,—give our- 
power an indispensable develop- 
ment; ... the military resources. 
of France are henceforth suited to 
her destiny in the world.” 

On the 20th of March 1869, 
Maréchal Niel said, in a speech to 
the Corps Législatif :— 

“The soldiers of the Garde Mo- 
bile are all inscribed in the control 
lists, and are organised in territorial 
circumscriptions, by companies and 
battalions, We are onganising the 
officers. If danger came, and a 
rapid result were necessary, we are 
in a position to attain it. We have: 
an excellent army,, well instructed, 
full of ardour, perfectly organised,, 
and provided with everything. .. . 
I do not know what ‘is generally; 
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felt in France, but, for my part, I 
regard with much philosophy the 
questions of war or peace which are 
being discussed around us, and, if 
war were necessary, we are perfectly 
ready for it.” 

And on 12th April of the same 
year he said :— 

“ Whether it be peace or war is 
absolutely the same to the Minister 
of War. He is always ready. I 
will not repeat what I have said 
several times already, but the army 
can be put on a war footing in a 
week. I have nothing but an 
order to give.” 

On the 16th August 1869, the 
‘Moniteur’ published the follow- 
ing note :— 

“ An army of 750,000 men dis- 
posable for war ; ; nearly 600,000 men 
of the Garde Mobile ; instruction 
everywhere pushed on toa degree 
thitherto. unknown; 1,200,000 mus- 
‘kets manufactured in 18 months; 
the fortresses ready; an immense 
matériel prepared for every even- 
‘tuality, of every kind;—in such a 
situation France stands confident in 
ner force. All these vast results 
have been attained in two years!” 

Such was the language held by 

‘ the Emperor, by his War Ministers, 
-and by his Gevernment. The na- 
tion believed every word of it, not 
so mueh because the Government 
said it—that, perhaps, was rather a 
reason for doubting—but because 
those wordy boastings about mili- 
tary power were exactly what it 
liked and wanted ; because they fitted 
in exactly with its temperament and 
its wishes ; because, in fact, it would 
have been indignant if such speeches 
had not been made. It impera- 


tively required declarations of this 
sort from its Government, and its 
Government was weak enough to 
give them. 

Since.1870 a great wake-up has 
taken place; but still France longs 
for the same official assurances that 
she is great and powerful. There is 
no sign yet that the old spirit has 
been driven out, either amongst the 
peoplé or at the Ministry of War; 
on the contrary, there is too much 
reason to believe that it continues to 
exist in both directions, in little- 
weakened strength. The events of 
1870 supply a starting-point from 
which progress can be measured ; 
that progress has commenced; in 
some respects it is both real and 
serious, in others it is scarcely per- 
ceptible : but though it will be 
recognised, after the story which has 
been told here, that there is room 
for it all round, it will indeed be 
wonderful if the Ministry of War 
does really shake off routine. Few 
people will venture to indulge the 
dream that such a result can ever 
be realised ; for most of us are con- 
vinced that Dr. Chenu was right 
when he said, in bis famous book on 
the Mortality of the French Army, 
that if an official of the Ministry 
of War had been present at the 
creation, he would have cried out 
to the Creator, “Stop, stop! this 
will not do at all; you are dis- 
turbing chaos.” 


And we English, have we noth- 
ing to learn from this woeful story? 
Is it sure that none of its teachings 
apply to ourselves as well as to the 
French ? 
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The Dutch and their Dead Cities. 


THE DUTCH AND THEIR DEAD CITIES. 


Tue freshest impressions are most 
fruitful of pleasant associations, and 
we shall always be glad that we 
landed in Holland on our first visit 
to the Continent. But we can un- 
derstand how that most interesting 
country is not half so much appre- 
ciated as it deserves to be; nor can 
we say how we might have found it 
ourselves, had we visited it. after 
travelling elsewhere. _ Possibly it 
might have appeared to us, as to so 
mauy other people, dull, flat, and 
unprofitable. As it is, although we 
must confess that a little of it goes 
comparatively far, for its landscapes 
are undeniably tame, and the plan 
of its cities somewhat monotonous, 
yet we always revisit it with ever- 
renewed satisfaction. The change 
thither is complete, and everything 
that meets the eye refreshingly 
novel . and You may 


original, 
even experience something of ad- 
venture on the passage, and get 
your first glimpses at the life of 
our amphibious veighbours in cross- 
ing the seas we have so often 


disputed with them. For ourselves, 
we were fortunate in that way, 
though the steamer on which we 
embarked on our maiden voyage— 
she hailed from Leith, and was 
“missing” afterwards, one foul day 
when she had been sent out over- 
laden—made a singularly tedious 
passage of it. We brought up in a 
fog on some fishing banks in mid- 
ocean, and by the light of an out- 
break of watery sunshine, found 
ourselves in the middle of a fleet of 
Dutch fishing-boats, who traded 
haddocks with us against bottles of 
schiedam. These clumsy wall-sided 
pinks, with the interminable stream- 


ers hanging pendent from the gilded 
vanes at their mastheads, as they 
lay rocking lazily among wreaths of 
aqueous vapour, prepared us to ap- 
preciate those masterpieces of Van 
de Velde and Backhuizen we were 
happily soon to have opportunities 
of admiring. Their build had 
scarcely changed by a line in the 
course of centuries, any more than 
the serviceable costumes of their 
shaggy-trousered crews, Our bar- 
tering done, we made a_ fresh 
departure, groping our way half 
speed for the mouth of the Maas. 
It may have been as well for us 
that we took it easily and kept 
the lead going, when we fancied 
that we ought to be nearing our 
destination ; for our compass had 
got all abroad, in sympathy with 
a shifting cargo of pig-iron, and our 
skipper had to confess that he had 
lost his way, and could tell as little 
as his compass about our bearings. 
There we lay, if not all that day, at 
least a good part of the morning, 
shifting about with the metal and 
the groundswell, till a sudden breeze 
swept aside the fog, and the sun 
burst out in all his brilliance, Since 
then we have seen him rise re- 
peatedly in various latitudes just as 
we had sighted unfamiliar shores, 
but he has never showed us any- 
thing that impressed us more. Yet 
as we steamed back, retracing the 
way we had overrun, there was little 
visible to Jandward but the low lines 
of the sand-dunes, heaped the one 
behind the other. The coast of 
Ilolland, for all we could see of it, 
might have been nothing but a 
shifting sandbank, the favourite 
fishing-ground of the sea-birds that 
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were swooping and clamouring over 
it, had it not been for a white point 
or two that occasionally appeared 
to vanish again over the sky-line. 
These told of the presence of life 
and indefatigable industry; for 
the revolving points were the tips 
of the windmill sails—the motive 
power of the pumps that are per- 
petually going, and keeping the 
soaking country from _ being 
swamped, As you see how low the 
land lies when you open the broad 
estuary of the river, you begin to 
be conscious of a certain uneasiness 
Jest you should chance to go down 
yourself in the course of your flying 
visit. The shoaling channel seems 
as likely to let the sea run in as to 
let the river run off. The Dutch have 
evidently been doing their best to 
speed the parting guest, who might 
easily make himself boisterously un- 
pleasant on occasion, although quiet 
enough now. [lis bed is-narrowed 


and deepened by formidable em- 


bankments, but he is become slug- 
gish and dull, and is loath to leave 
it. The Maas has changed his 
nature with his name, and you would 
never recognise him for the impetu- 
ous Meuse you have since seen hurry- 
ing along at the foot of the rocky 
fortifications of Dinant. The soil 
and landslips he brings down in 
solution have plenty of time to settle 
here, and the buoys bobbing about 
on the shallows on all sides of you 
look like the heads of a flock of 
monster seals. The manufacture of 
those indispensable water-marks is 
become a staple industry in some of 
the stagnating seaports that are 
gradually being left high and dry, 
as land and sea are changing their 
levels; and, of course, the trade of 
the pilot is equally flourishing. 
Were it not that these worthy gen- 
tlemen were as safe and sure as they 
seem to be slow, more ships would 
discharge their valuable cargoes in 
the labyrinth of banks and shoals 
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that embarrasses the commerce of 
the Netherlands. The first Dutch- 
man you meet off his native shores 
bo-a-nds you in a wreath of smoke 
of his own raising. His great por- 
celain pipe “ goes of itself,” and he 
scarcely troubles himself to take his 
hands from his voluminous pockets 
to scramble up the side, or exchange 
salutations with the captain. He 
gives his leisurely orders chiefly by 
pantomime, with his eyes fixed con- 
templatively on the Maas as if he 
were seeking inspiration for a sonnet 
in the sluggish eddies of its muddy 
tide. But the type of man is highly 
characteristic not only of his 
particular calling, but of his coun- 
try people in general. The blank 
inexpression of his face  con- 
ceals a deal of shrewd intelligence as 
well as professional knowledge ; and 
the square-built form wrapped up 
in the Flushing pea-jacket is cap- 
able of as much exertion as endur- 
ance. He is quite the sort of man 
you could imagine putting out to 
sea in any weather, fortified by 
Calvinistic acquiescence in the pur- 
poses of providence, as well as by 
constitutional indifference to danger, 
and a comfortable expectation of 
handsome salvage money ; or work- 
ing like a beaver behind the dams, 
when the wind from the west was 
blowing up a hurricane, and the surf 
was beating breaches from the side 
‘of the angry ocean; or opening 
the sluices if the worst came to the 
worst, and submerging his enemies 
with his personal property. It was 
just such a rough patriotic sea-dog, 
no doubt, who came off to the 
flotilla of the “ beggars of the sea,” 
when Lumey de la Mark and the 
Seigneur of Trelong seized on the 
Spanish fortress of Brille and “ rob- 
bed the Duke of Alva of his spec- 
tacles,” It was that stamp of sturdy 
fellow who used to sweep the nar- 
row seas under Van Reuter, or sail 
in cock-boats into Arctic darkness 
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and ice-fields under such adven- 
turous navigators as Heemskirk. 

In the meantime, as we said, our 
friend is smoking like a chimney, 
and early as it is, applying himself 
from time to time to the flask 
of schiedam he produces from 
his pocket. Those worthy Nether- 
landers live by gin and tobacco; 
the heavy clouds breaking up on 
the horizon ahead on your star- 
board bow came from the smoke 
of the numerous distilleries of the 
flourishing town of Schiedam. And 
we can hardly conceive the most 
fanatical of temperance lecturers 
having the hardihood to persist in 
a professional tour of the United 
Provinces, after experiencing the 
depressing effects of the rawness 
of their mornings and evenings. 
Like Mynheer Van Dunk of the 
national ballad, the Dutchmen, 
though great drinkers, are no 


drunkards, chiefly for the reason 
that in théir peculiar climate their 
sluggish constitutions take a deal 


of stimulating. | Considerably be- 
yond the point where the average 
Englishman begins to feel decidedly 
the worse for liquor, the Dutchman 
is only imbibing medicinally, and 
he swallows like the sand-beds of 
his Haarlem tulip gardens. If he 
took the pledge, he would have 
to change his habits and renounce 
all his favourite enjoyments, For 
the best part of the year, the whole 
of his country is enveloped in fogs 
or dense driving rain. When it 
does clear up, away from the sand- 
beds on the coast everything is left 
soaking ;, pools are forming in the 
bottom of the polders, the canals 
are brimming over, and there is a 
constant plash of water in course 
of falling from the pumps. The 
country people are out in steaming 
mists, on meadows divided by broad 
water ditches. When they go to 
market, they travel on the canal by 
trekschuit or jog along on a causeway 
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running through a waste of water. 
The wealthy citizen, as likely as not, 
has perched his mansion upon piles 
driven into the liquid sand that 
underlies his cellarage. In any case 
his front windows look out on one 
canal, his back windows on another: 
around him is a forest of masts and 
yards with suils of all sizes hung out 
to dry, while the great Place at the 
corner of the street is a basin 
covered with boats and barges. 
When he takes his pleasure of an 
evening in his pretty suburban 
garden, he reposes in a summer 
house reared upon poles over a 
canal that is brilliantly carpeted 
by duck-weed. The air about him 
is of course impregnated with 
damp which is often overcharged 
with unwholesome _ exhalations. 
Naturally he must correct that 
deleterious .atmosphere with ar- 
dent spirits and strong tobacco; 
and as if to make the agreeable 
regimen easy for over-tender con- 
sciences, beneficent nature leaves 
him little choice in the matter. 
The inhabitants of great part of 
Holland are in the position of the 
seaman in the “ Ancient Mariner.” 
—with “ water, water everywhere, ’ 
there is not a drop that is fit to 
drink, Foreigners fall back on the 
bottled produce of the German 
springs; the natives dash their 
beverage with schiedam, and work 
the better for it and live the longer. 

We grant that, to live in the 
country with comfort, a man ought 
to have been born and brought up in 
it; but it is the very circumstances 
of the struggle for existence that 
make a short visit so interesting to 
strangers, It is the fashion to speak 
of the Dutch as if they were any- 
thing rather than romantic. To our 
mind, their national history has 
been a sustained romance of the 
most sensational character, in which 
the famous war to the knife that 
shook them free of the Spanish yoke 
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was merely an episode, and not the 
most remarkable. Ever since their 
savage ancestors, migrating west- 
ward, settled down in the swampy 
woodlands of Friesland and North 
Holland, they have been committed 
to a ceaseless struggle with the most 
formidable forces of nature. © Heroi- 
eally enduring and resolutely ag- 
gressive, they have hitherto had the 
best of it in their battle with the 
waters, although the storm-lashed 
ocean that assails them from with- 
out has found treacherous allies with- 
in their entrenchments. For the 
great rivers that drain the plains 
and mountains of Northern Europe 
come down in flood on the Dutch 
flats; and in the spring freshets that 
follow the breaking of the winter 
ice, they always threaten to burst 
their embankments. Frequently 
the water has had its way for the 
time, and it has kept its hold on 
some of the land it bas conquered. 
Not so many centuries ago, although 
the precise date is uncertain, the 
sea burst through the northern break- 
water. Ithas left the old land-line 
marked out by the chain of islands 
that stretches to Hanover eastward 
from the Texel, and has rolled the 
shallow Zuyder Zee over what was 
once an inhabited country. Nor 
was there any reason, according to 
all appearance, why a recurrence of 
similar disasters should not have 
drowned the rest of Holland. Much 
of the surface lies well below the sea- 
level, with no better natural protec- 
tion than the barrier of shifting 
sand heaps which is sometimes 
slightest and most vulnerable where 
the danger is most imminent. The 
pressure is greatest on the western 
coast, where, after the prevalence of 
particular winds, stupendous masses 
of troubled water are thrown back on 
Holland from the narrows at Dover. 
But man has never relaxed in the 
work of entrenching and embank- 
ing; and now indefatigable industry 


is supplemented by the resources 
of science, and organised upon a 
system that experience has brought 
almost to perfection. Some of the 
great sea-dykes, such as those near 
the Helder and those others that 
protect the low-lying islands of 
Friesland, are triumphs of engineer- 
ing as well as gigantic monuments 
of labour, while the works that bank 
in the dangerous flow of the Lower 
Rhine scarcely yield to them in 
grandeur of execution. The Dutch, 
at the cost of an immense expendi- 
ture, have done nearly all that is to 
be done by man, and have fortified 
themselves pretty effectually at all 
points, Yet, to say nothing of the 
heavy insurance they have to pay 
on their lives and property in the 
shape of the annual outlay on 
these’ waterworks, it is nothing 
but habit and natural courage that 
can have enabled them to live with 
easy minds and go on labouring 
hopefully for the future. For there 
is little exaggeration in the saying, 
that the springing of a leak may 
sink a province; and although the 
sea has latterly been kept at arm’s- 
length, yet the inundations of the 
rivers are periodically disastrous. 
You ought to have strong nerves to 
slumber tranquilly in stormy weather 
behind the great bulwarks of Kap- 
pel; but in the provinces of Gelder- 
land and North Brabant many a 
man night after night must go to his 
bed in an unpleasant uncertainty as to 
whether he may not be swept out 
of it before morning, to find himself 
adrift in an archipelago of ice- 
masses. 

As the Dutch have made their 
country what it is, so the country 
has made the Dutch what they are. 
No wonder that men who, like their 
fathers before them, have been train- 
ed in such a school of self-reliance, 
should be good soldiers and good 
sailors, good traders, good farmers, 
and, above all, good patriots. They 
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have learned to value the blessings 
they have to toil so hard for, and 
the country they have to hold by 
hard fighting. But as the climate 
is as ungenial as the soil is ungrateful 
unless it is assiduously kept in condi- 
tion, they have to make the very most 
of the means at their disposal, aud 
have naturally learned to practise 
frugality. Agriculture and dairy 
farming alone could scarcely have 
covered the indispensable expenses 
of keeping out the ocean, so the 
Dutch early betook themselves to 
commerce, to stave off the poverty 
that threatened them. Bred to ma- 
ritime adventure off their own dan- 
gerous coasts, they carried discovery 
into every ocean. It would be un- 
fair to say that their early mer- 
chants and navigators were stimu- 
lated solely by the hope of gain, 
otherwise they would never have 
risked lives and ships on their des- 
perate exploring expeditions in fro- 
zen latitudes. But, as a rule, being 
a highly practical people, profit 
and adventure went hand in hand. 
With their national determination, 
they persevered in establishing trad- 
ing relations where these were most 
likely to be most lucrative; they 
set down their foot on the rich 
spice islands, whose revenues 
have since been such a god-send to 
the State as well as individuals; 
they laid themselves out for trade 
monopolies, to the exclusion of 
their rivals, as when they establish- 
ed their factories at Nagasaki in 
Japan. It must be owned that, in 
their trading, they often stooped, or 
even crawled, to conquer, as when 
the officials of these Japanese estab- 
lishments consented to degrade 
themselves annually, in solemn cere- 
mony, before the Mikado, that they 
might retain bis countenance by 
their abject submission. But al- 
though, like the Americans, they 
worshipped the almighty dollar, and 
are said, in their adoration of it, to 
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have gone so far as to trample on the 
cross, yet, whatever we may think 
of their complianges, there can be 
no question of their courage. And 
however far-sighted their statesmen 
and chief burghers may have been, 
their seamen were by no means of 
imaginative temperaments, or apt 
to conjure up remote dangers. They 
fought their enemies, whoever these 
were and whenever they met them, 
without measuring the forces of the 
power they might provoke ; but they 
fought them all the more fiercely 
beyond the line, that it was so 
far a cry to Europe from the spice 
islands and the Spanish Main. It 
was but natural that men who had 
always been disputing their land to 
the ocean should be hard to conquer, 
and impossible to enslave. ‘They 
held to their property—no men more 
so: drowning it on occasion did not 
seem to the Dutchmen such a very 
desperate resource, since they had 
familiar experience of inundations, 
when they had had no time to pre- 
pare for them. -And the prospect 
of a terrible revenge sweetened the 
sacrifice, for no people could be 
more vindictively fierce when their 
passions were excited: witness their 
treatment of De Witt and Ouden 
Barneveld, and the bloody faction 
fights of the Hooks and the Kab- 
beljaws, of the Calvinists and the 
Arminians, Overtax them, oppress 
them, proscribe their religion, im- 
press their seamen and _ cripple 
their commerce—they felt they were 
being robbed of all that was worth 
the living for; their phlegmatic na- 
tures were slowly wrought up to 
a white heat, and were not to be 
cooled down again except by the 
satisfaction of victory and of ven- 
geance fully gratified. Hence, as 
we have said, their war of independ- 
ence with Philip and his captains 
was but a natural episode in the 
national history; nor, in saying so, 
do we forget the acts of almost un- 
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paralleled heroism which have been 
made so familiar in the pages of 
Motley, that it is quite superfluous 
to do more than advert to them. 
But if the progress of scientific 
inventions has assisted the Dutch 
in some essential respects, in other 
ways it has handicapped them more 
heavily than before in the hot race 
with eager rivals. When the fleets 
of their Indian Company used to 
spend years on the Indian voyage, 
it mattered little whether they sailed 
from the Thames or the Ij; and if 
they chanced to be becalmed for 
weeks off the Texel, it scarcely 
troubled the worthy burghers who 
freighted them. When tedious 
coasting voyages were made under 
sail to the European ports, it 
was of comparatively little conse- 
quence that time should be wasted 
off the bar of the Maas or in tacking 
about among the shallows of the 
Zuyder Zee. The transferring the 
cargoes of those deep-laden ships 
that could not clear the bar of the 
Pampas had been submitted to as 
an inevitable necessity, or else the 
kameeds or lighters filled with 
water were secured and sunk on 
either side of them; then the water 
was pumped out, and as_ the 
empty lighters rose, their buoyancy 
lifted the vessel between them. 
But the growth of the mercantile 
marine in other countries, improve- 
ments in shipbuilding, and, above 
all, the introduction of steam power, 
changed all that. When vessels 
made swift voyages, sometimes sev- 
eral voyages in the year, time became 
of the utmost importance to those 
who were competing in the markets 
of the world. Could we imagine 
Amsterdam colonised by Spaniards 
or Italians, we may be sure it would 
have lost its trade as Venice did, 
and pined away in gradual décay, 
like one of those “dead cities” in 
Northern Holland which we propose 
to visit with M, Havard by-and- 


by. Of all the great European 
seaports, no one perhaps is less 
favourably situated. But the Dutch- 
men, habituated to get the better 
of difficulties, were the last people 
in the world to resign themselves to 
commercial extinction and straitened 
circumstances, - Frugal as they are 
by habit and temperament, they 
have seldom come to shipwreck 
through penny wisdom. They 
began by cutting the great ship 
canal which runs parallel to the 
two seas, from the Ij to the Helder, 
through the whole length of the 
province of North Holland. For 
a time that canal satisfied the 
expectations of its projectors, 
and paid the country handsomely 
though indirectly. But in time it 
became clear that it answered its 
purposes but imperfectly. It began 
to fill up in spite of dredging, and 
ships sitting deep in the water had 
to lighten themselves of part of their 
cargoes at the northern terminus of 
Nieuwe Diep. Then the prevalent 
winds which set from the west 
blew at right angles to the course 
of the canal. Before it had been 
decided on originally, an alternative 
scheme had been broached and 
rejected, on account of its greater 
costliness. Subsequently the re- 
jected scheme was brought forward 
again, rapidly assumed a definite 
shape, and has resulted in the con- 
struction of the great North Sea 
Canal. 

The estimated expense was as 
serious. a consideration as the 
engineering difficulties. But it was 
felt that the commercial existence 
of Amsterdam was at stake, and 
that the fate of the city depended 
on the success of the undertaking. 
Already the community of merchant 
princes and cosmopolitan bankers 
threatened to degenerate into 80 
many speculators and stockjobbers. 
So the capital of £2,600,000 was 
found, the State and the city coming 
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to the assistance of the promoters, 
and the canal was cut. We had the 
good fortune to make one of the 
party when the Board of Directors 
made the trial trip from sea to sea; 
and although knowing little of 
technical engineering, we shall never 
forget the impression made on us 
by the ingenuity with which difticul- 
ties had been surmounted, and the 
stupendous character of the works 
ateither end. It was a stormy day 
in the autumn; a formidable surf 
was rolling in from the North Sea; 
the Zuyder Zee was heaving in lines 
of crested breakers; even the inland 
waters through which the canal is 
carried were troubled, and dyeda 
lugubrious grey with the wash of the 
sand thrown up from the bottom. 
There was no difficulty in realising 
the strain that would be put upon 
the works in the course of a rough 
winter. But one had only to look 
at_ the triple locks of Schellingwoude 
on the east, at the locks and har- 


bour of refuge on the North Sea, to 


be reassured. They were epics of 
triumphant labour embodied in 
massive masonry. Each of these 
stupendous blocks of stone had 
been hewn in Belgian or Norwegian 
quarries; each of the ponderous 
piles, carefully cased in its metal 
sheathing to protect it from injury 
from marine insects, had been cut 
in the forests of Northern Europe. 
Since then the locks have been 
severely tried, but they have come 
successfully through the ordeal. 
Those at Schellingwoude are made 
free to all the world. As vessels 
of all burthens pass through them 
each day by the hundred, it may be 
understood what an impulse they 
must have given to the trade of 
Amsterdam; while in cutting an- 
other opening in their line of coast 
defences, the Dutch have not only 
given a fresh challenge to the sea, 
but have snatched another victory 
from theirenemy. The canal serves 
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not merely as a great inland water 
highway, but as a mighty drain; and 
its expenses have been defrayed to 
a considerable extent by reclaiming 
the submerged lands that lie along it. 
Off Amsterdam ground for quays, 
warehouses, and graving docks has 
been gained from the Ij, and the 
pile-founded city is not only pro- 
tected by another line of stronger 
barriers, but has been sanguinely 
making extensive preparations for 
the revival of its old commercial 
prosperity. 

There is enough of the romantic, 
as it seems to us, in all this to gra- 
tify the most ardently romantic of 
travellers, especially if he be some- 
what sated with the picturesque in 
its more popular forms. But even the 
tame Dutch scenery wins on you in- 
sensibly ; and, once fond of it, you 
never lose the attachment. In the 
sight of the limitless extent of mea- 
dowland, cut up rectangularly at in- 
tervals by parallel ditches, grazed 
over by the drowsy herds of sleek 
black-and-white cows, and stretching 
away in the grey distance to a horizon 
vaguely indicated by the shadowy 
sails of innumerable windmills, 
there is something so original that 
you have no time to tire of it in an 
ordinary journey—say between the 
Hague and Amsterdam. The groups 
of cattle standing up to their hocks 
in the rank herbage, their well- 
favoured forms reflected in the pools 
as they lazily flick away the flies 
with their tails, are so many pieces 
by Cuyp or Paul Potter. When 
you do come upon a bit of copse- 
wood, or on a wind-blown, weather- 
beaten avenue of decently-grown 
timber near the Hague perhaps, or 
in the environs of Haarlem, you 
appreciate it all the more that wood 
is so scarce. You make an expedi- 
tion to the far-resounding sea—as 
at the favourite watering-place of 
Scheveningen, or at Katwyck, 
where the Rhine is lifted into 
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the ocean by the aid of clabo- 
rate machinery, and the scene recalls 
to you at once the marine pieces by 
Van de Velde. There you are be- 
tween the sea and the sand-hills. 
The breeze is catching up the sand 
in drifting clouds, and swirling it 
about you in such flying columns 
as are the terror of the traveller in 
the Asian deserts. The leaden- 
coloured scud drifts across a lower- 
ing sky, and everything above and 
below would be the abomination of 
bleak desolation tut for here and 
there a blue rift overhead that lets in 
a stream of sunshine, for the chim- 
neys of the snug fishers’ cottages 
that are smoking to landward, and 
the flotilla of dingy- sailed fishing- 
boats that lies rocking on the swell 
in the offing. When you are stay- 
ing in a town, you leave your hotel 
for. a stroll; you wander along 
quays between the stationary and 
the amphibious population ; you go 
tripping over the cables of ships 
and barges, unlading opposite their 
owners’ residences, as they lie moored 
in wooded alleys under the shelter 
of umbrageous trees. You pass 
cellars and taverns, and look down 
the steps through the open doors 
at pictures such as Ostade and 
Teniers have familiarised you with. 
The “sonsy” maiden of the burgher 
class, in handsome but unassuming: 
costume, framed in the lozenged 
lattice she is looking out of, might 
be a reproduction of a Terburg or 
a Gerard Douw. Turning a corner, 
with the echoing clamours of some 
noisy wharf still resounding in your 
ears, you stumble on some choice 
morsel of medieval domestic archi- 
tecture, buttressed and turreted, with 
its receding angles and projecting 
windows, reflected in the placid 
surface of the water that may have 
stagnated from time immemorial 
against the weed-grown bricks. And 
beyond the enceinte of the city, but 
still entangled in its network of 
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canals, your heart is gladdened by 
villas and cottages. Often, indeed, 
they are vulgar to villainy in their 
style, but the vulgarity is redeemed 
by the luxuriant brilliancy of the gar- 
dens, with their blooming parterres 
and cages of gay-plumaged tropical 
birds, and shrubs and hedges that 
thrive marvellously in the damp, 
although tortured and contorted 
into every fantastic device. 

On the whole, the Dutch have 
been a wonderfully conservative 
people, in spite of their long expe- 
riences of republican _ institutions, 
and their not unfrequent demon- 
strations against the aristocracy of 
birth and — intellect. Few~ nations 
have changed so little in tastes and 
character, in type of feature, and 
even in costume ; and as it is with 
themselves, so it is with their 
country and their buildings. Go 
into the Trippenhuis at Amsterdam 
and study Van der Heist’s great 
picture of the jovial arquebusiers 
celebrating the conclusion of the 
peace of Westphalia. There are 
said to be five-and-twenty life-sized 
portraits in it, and you can easily 
believe it ; for in the streets of the 
capital at the present day you may 
meet any number of men with a 
striking family resemblance to its 
heroes. You can see that the great 
artist has treated his subject with 
equal force and truth. He has 
permitted himself no idealistic va- 
garies, but has seized and _stereo- 
typed, with an admirable nicety 
of perception, the manifold shades 
of the various idiosyncrasies which 
all preserve a distinctly national 
character. For that great work of 
his is the national painting, par ez- 
cellence. There are the represen- 
tatives of those burgher worthies 
who thought, and toiled, and 
fought, playing out with patieut 
courage a changing game, with 
the existence of their country for 
the stake, and the kings and great 
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captains of Europe for partners 
and opponents. Broad, solid faces, 
bearing the traces of cares and 
anxivuus thought, are expanding 
into jovial hilarity ; and for once, 
in the satisfaction of a common 
success, small civic differences are 
forgotten, and good fellowship is in 
the ascendant. ‘The hands in the 
painting, as has often been re- 
marked, are to the full as charac- 
teristic as the heads: in spite of 
the rich ruffles here and there, you 
could never mistake them for the 
property of courtiers of Versailles or 
St. James’, or even of patrician mer- 
chants of Venice or Genoa. They 
are Dutch all over—Dutch of the 
well-to-do burgher class, who have 
lived well and worked hard. The 
chamber is simple, as becomes the 
town-hall of an unpretending nation 
of citizens and graziers, who were 
found to regulate their life and con- 
duct by the tenets of an austere reli- 
gion. Yet their riches would scarcely 
be worth the having did they 
not occasionally parade the outward 
and visible signs of them, Carved 
wardrobes and richly-chased iron- 
bound chests, containing handsome 
jewels and raiment, have always 
been handed down as _ heirlooms, 
even in peasant households; and it 
is not on so triumphant an occasion 
as the present that the chief magis- 
trates of the wealthiest of the 
Dutch cities would be found want- 
ing. Hence all that pomp and per- 
sonal bravery—the rufiles, the rings, 
and the golden chains of office— 
the magnificent doublets, slashed in 
velvet and brocaded in gold. There 
are rich drinking-vessels, too; for 
solid plate as a sign of wealth in 
reserve is almost indispensable to 
good credit: besides, it is a mere 
locking up of capital; for the pre- 
cious metals will keep their value, 
although you may have to lie out of 
your interest on them. But the 
menu of the banquet is more sub- 
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stantial than refined: there are few 
of those entrées and entremets that 
would be served elsewhere in Court 
rejoicings to tempt the sated palate. 
There are huge joints, in keeping 
with the massive breakers—joints 
that lay a good foundation for drink- 
ing and smoking, and to which 
active men of healthy appetite, cele- 
brating a high occasion by some 
pardonable excess, might cut and 
come again. 

if we leave the Amsterdam ban- 
quet room—where perbaps we have 
already lingered too long—we shall 
find that the pictures in other 
styles are equally suggestive in the 
way of preparing us for a tour of 
Holland. Paul Potter’s “Young 
Bull,” with his slightly “raised” 
look, contrasting the placid rumina- 
tion of the cow standing near him, 
may be met’ with avy day now in 
any retired bit of meadow. Having 
found a strain of cattle that fatten 
and milk well in an existence that 
is necessarily amphibious, the Dutch 
seem to have made no attempt to 
change the breed by the importation 
of foreigners, who might take less 
kindly to the climate. 
the milk is rather watery than 
creamy ; but that is to be expected ; 
and then, as the diluded fluid is 
given in abundance, there is always 
a market for the surplus stock with 
those English dairymen who desire 
to defraud their customers conscien- 
tiously. And the man looking over 
the fence in Potter’s picture is as 
true to existing nature as the fence 
itself or the cattle. Rembrandt, 
Hals, and a host of imitators, with 
their worderful power of managing 
colour, multiply figures and faces 
that you recognise everywhere as 
familiar acquaintances. Buildings 
such as you may still see, with their 
long narrow windows and their bigh- 
pitched roofs, are thrown in to form 
the backgrounds; Ruysdael and 
his inferiors are fertile in “ bits” 
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where the dense masses of deep 
green vegetation draw extraordinary 
vigour from the rains and the fogs ; 
or else they give their talents scope 
on the broad meadows, scattered over 
with herds of cattle, and dotted with 
windmills. Ostade and Teniers, 
combining episodes as they are 
wont to do, give you in a single 
tavern-scene a comprehensive epi- 
tome of village existence. You 
may see much the same sort of 
thing now as you saunter down any 
village street of a holiday. The 
same scrupulous cleanliness is pre- 
served amid all the confusion of the 
revel—there is the same display of 
delft on the shelves over the highly- 
polished tables and clean-scoured 
dressers—the same vulgar expan- 
siveness and Jordaens-like merri- 
ment—the same snatches of song 
and rough love-making, and of course 
the same haze of tobacco smoke. 
As likely as not, the village fiddler 
still sits perched upon a barrel in the 
corner, with a jug at his elbow to 
grease his arm; or, if the weather 
admits of it, the tables are put out 
under some spreading tree, while 
the primitive waggons have -pulled 
up hard by, and the horses, nibbling 
contentedly in their nosebags, stand 
patiently waiting the pleasure of 
“the boors drinking.” As there 
is no fighting to be done at home 
nowadays, you no longer come upon 
those picturesque groups of cava- 
liers that Cuyp and Wouvermans de- 
lighted in—the dismounted riders 
in plumed hats and scarved corse- 
lets—the grey or chestnut chargers 
richly caparisoned. The uniforms 
of the modern Dutch service are de- 
cidedly more serviceable than at- 
tractive. But the grey and chestnut 
hacks are still much as they used 
to be—as are the famous draught- 
horses of Friesland and Gelderland. 
They lay on flesh very kindly ; they 
tend rather to bone than blood; and 


you see few signs of their ever hay- 
ing been crossed with the more fiery 
strains of Arabia and Barbary. ~ 

Thanks to one thing or another, 
—to their temperament, to their cli- 
mate, to their having located them. 
selves in an out-of-the-way corner 
of Europe,—the Dutch have chang. 
ed but little, unless when change has 
been indispensable to their well- 
being. No doubt they have been 
kept moving by the _ irresistible 
forces of civilisation, competition, 
and invention; and sometimes, 
being far-sighted men of business, 
they have even anticipated the 
pressure. And the consequence is 
that, proving the truth of the 
Italian proverb, chi va piano va sano, 
they have seldom knowingly missed 
a chance, and notwithstanding the 
heavy disadvantages that have 
weighted them, have made _ very 
steady progress in prosperity. Luck 
has stood their friend more than 
once, and especially in their colonial 
affairs. First, they made them- 
selves masters of the Spice islands 
Then they lost them, after having 
been forced to throw in their lot 
with Napoleon; and it was only 
owing to English generosity or in- 
difference that they were re-estab- 
lished in the occupation of these 
rich possessions. Rich as_ those 
possessions were, however, bad 
management was ruining them, and 
at one time it threatened to become 
a serious question for the State 
whether it might not be prudent to 
abandon them altogether. At that 
critical moment the Government 
found a man who undertook to 
exploiter the resources of Java, 80 
that they should again yield an 
ample revenue. We do not mean 
to discuss or defend the morality of 
the arbitrary policy by which 
General Van der Bosch created 8 
variety of lucrative monopolies, and 
practically confiscated the property 
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and persons of the natives for the 
benetit of their European masters. 
It is certain that he not only 
relieved the home treasury from 
grave embarrassment, and provided 
it with the capital necessary for 
works that were becoming indispen- 
able in Holland, but he revived 
and developed the profitable trade 
which has been pouring a stream of 
riches into the mother-country. 
Hitherto good luck has been aiding 
industry, and there can be no ques- 
tion that the fortunes of Holland, 
being bound up with the colonial 
empire she may possibly be de- 
prived of, are resting on foundations 
at least as precarious as the mud- 
driven piles that support Amster- 
dam. So far, however, she has 
only had reason to congratulate 
herself. Out of. all her trials she 
has emerged victoriously ; intervals 
of dulness, depression, and servi- 
tude have only nerved her to new 
exertions, which have invariably 


been followed by fresh advances ; 
and so far as the conduct of her 
citizens is concerned, there is no- 
thing in her past history that need 
inspire apprehensions for the future. 
Nor does she readily admit that she 


entertains any. The citizens of 
Amsterdam, like the rich map in 
the parable, have been pulling down 
their warehouses that they may 
build greater, and have been busy- 
ing themselves, as we have said, 
over new docks and harbours to 
receive the affluence of shipping 
which is to crowd into their port. 
These rosy-coloured dreams may 
all come true, and when a cautious 
man backs his prognostications with 
heavy investment of his cherished 
capital, there is strong prima facie 
reason for believing that he is very 
likely to be in the right. But the 
romance of Holland has by no 
means ended happily, so far as it 
has gone, for each of the districts of 
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the United Provinces. If the 
country has done well on the whole, 
and looks forward to the future 
with well-founded confidence, cer- 
tain parts of it have experienced 
sal. vicissitudes, and must resign 
themselyes to living in the past 
and in the memory of vanished glo- 
ries. Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
in the pride of their wealth and re- 
invigorated energy, may find me- 
lancholy warnings in the history of 
decaying neighbours, as to the un- 
certainty of human affairs. One 
evening we were seated in the 
Palace of Industry, in the former 
city—a great crystal-roofed building 
resembling in some respects the Al. 
hambra in Leicester Square—where 
you may indulge in refreshments 
while listening to music. Among 
the adornments of the hall were a 
display of scutchcons, each of them 
bearing a municipal coat of arms, 
and being surmounted by the name 
of the city that carried it. There 
were Rotterdam, Haarlem, Leyden, 
Utrecht, Delft, &c. — populous 
towns on paying lines of railway, 
and long familiar for their associa- 
tions with some remunerative com- 
modity, such as tulips or learning, 
velvets or pottery. But interspersed 
through these there were other 
names — Enkhuizen, Medemblik, 
Hoorn, Kempen, Monnikendam— 
which awakened oniy some faint 
geographical and historical memo- 
ries. One was sorely puzzled to 
remember in some cases what and 
where one had heard of them; in 
others, where they were situated. 
Yet every one of these places had 
once had a history, though now they 
have almost dropped out of the re- 
collection of their nearest neigh- 
bours, unless on the occasion of a con- 
tested election, or when it is a 
question of making up so many 
national decorations. These and 
others are the decaying cities that 
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lie round the margin of the 
Zuyder Zee, left for the most 
part half stranded by its reced- 
ing waters, or silted up by its 
advancing sands. Jn their day they 
had sent out their fleets of, trading 
ships to the Indies in place of a few 
miserable fishing-boats ; and repeat- 
edly they had changed their mer- 
chantmen into war-galleys, fighting 
out some bitter local feud among 
themselves, or taking their part in 
the struggle of the Provinces against 
invaders from Spain or England. 
The more reduced they were now, 
it was plain that they must be the 
better worth visiting for those who 
appreciate the picturesqueness of 
decay. And as none of them had 
come to a violent end, as their popu- 
lations have been imperceptibly 
diminished and impoverished, and 
as the inhabitants had had ample 
time to reconcile themselves to ob- 
livion and extinction, there was 
nothing in the nature of their mis- 
fortunes to shock the most sensitive 
nature, while time might be trusted 
to have dealt gently with the monu- 
ments of their more glorious past. 
Reading these names, then, and 
ruminating over the appropriate 
memories, it struck us that we could 
scarcely do better than explore the 
shores of the Zuyder Zee, But it 
was then late in the year, and we 
knew something of the difficulties 
and disagreeables of travelling in 
bad weather in northern Holland, 
away from the beaten tracks. So 
we put off our project to a more 
convenient season, which, we are 
sorry to say, has never as yet come 
to us. In the meantime, however, 
a French gentleman, an artist, has 
done what we have delayed to do; 
and M. Henri Havard has published 
the account of his experiences in a 
small illustrated volume entitled, 
‘La Hollarde Pittoresque, Voyage 
aux Villes Mortes du Zuiderzée.’ 


M. Havard sets out by telling us 
that there is no more interesting voy- 
age to be made in Europe, as there 
is nove that has been more rarely 
undertaken. For that there is very 
satisfactory reason, There are no 
regular communications between the 
decaying cities either by land or 
water, and, as it may be imagined, 
the accommodation they offer is 
worse than indifferent even for visi- 
tors who are by no means fastidious 
about their quarters. In the absence 
of public conveyances, M. Havard’s 
obvious alternative was to charter a 
coasting craft of light draught, as 
most of the towns in question are 
more or less accessible by water. 
Even that, however, was not s0 
easily done. It appears that the 
Dutch coasting skippers are bound 
to register themselves, not only as 
hailing from certain ports, but as 
plying on certain beats; and if they 
desire to infringe on the letter of 
their engagement, they have to find 
security for new certificates, The 
consequence is, that each man is 
only acquainted with his own especial 
portion of the coast, and the sea is 
not to be navigated safely unless by 
those who have a tolerable know- 
ledge of it. Great part of the Zuy- 
der Zee is a labyrinth of submerged 
banks intersected by crooked navi- 
gable channels. Between the island 
of Marken and the mainland, for 
instance, we are informed that the 
depth varies from four feet to two. 
All difficulties, however, were finally 
overcome by M. Havard. He and 
his Dutch companion—a descend- 
ant, possibly, of the famous navi- 
gator, Von Heemskirk—were fortu- 
nate in making the acquaintance of 
an austere but comparatively adven- 
turous mariner, owner of a tjalk 
of sixty tons, Captain Sluring 
knew as much of the Zuyder Zee as 
most men, and was willing to risk 
himself to a certain extent in explor- 
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ing. But he stipulated that he 
should never have to sail of a Sun- 
day, or when he did not like the 
look of the weather. That second 
condition shows the risks that sea- 
faring men must run in these inland 
waters, for Sluring did not lack 
courage ; and another of the preli- 
minary arrangements of the party 
was equally suggestive in a different 
way. They had to arrange the 
means of storing a great provision of 
good drinking water, for in all the 
districts they intended to visit, the 
water was so brackish as to be “ de- 
testable in taste, and prejudicial to 
the health of those who are unaccus- 
tomed toit ;” which goes to confirm 
our assertion, that the Dutch are 
excusable if they indulge somewhat 
freely in gin, 

The voyage began with a disem- 
barkation on the isle of Marken. 
Many ordinary tourists must have 
sighted it, yet the inhabitants live 
in almost perpetual isolation, They 


expect to be swamped every winter, 
and take their precautions accord- 


ingly. Groups of the houses are 
clustered on the top of artificial 
mounds, where the people take re- 
fuge, with alt their portable proper- 
ty, during the annual inundations. 
At these times communication 
between the hamlets can only be 
kept up by boat. Live stock they 
have none, although the island is 
all in pasture, except a cow or two 
to prove the rule, and a few dis- 
consolate sheep. They cut their 
grass to sell on the mainland, living 
chiefly by their hay and their fish- 
ing. When they die, they are 
“ flitted,” as we should say in Scot- 
land, to the top of one of the other 
mounds, more stongly bastioned 
than the rest, and bearing the name 
of the Kerkhof. Of course there 
is neither wood nor stone in the 
island, so that their houses are 
built entirely of imported timber ; 
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and in the event of a fire breaking 
out, it generally spreads to 4 con- 
flagration. Considering how often 
the Markeners are washed out or 
burned out, it is strange that the 
little island should boast some very 
remarkable collections of old speci- 
mens of domestic art. In more 
than one of the cottages, to say 
nothing of quaint Delft ware and 
Japanese porcelain, of venerable 
glass and wonderful metal work, M. 
Havard found a half-dozen of vener- 
able armoires of beautiful work- 
manship, admirably preserved. It 
shows that there is no village in 
Holland so remote that the good 
housewives do not indulge their pet 
vanity of acquisition, accumulating 
treasures in a state-chamber, which 
they only open at intervals to pro- 
voke the envy of their neighbours. « 

Opposité to Marken lies Monni- 
kendam, characteristically named 
after its founders, and the first 
works they undertook. In the 
thirteenth century or earlier, the 
mouks in the Northern German 
convents used occasionally to throw 
off swarms like bees, sending out 
their surplus population like the 
Scandinavian vikings, although the 
adventures they went in quest of 
were spiritual. It was a wandering 
band of the kind that set up the 
first tabernacles in Marken, and 
made a settlement on the coast 
opposite. The arm of the sea that 
lay between the two monasteries 
naturally took the name of the Mon- 
nikenmeer ; and the monks in the 
mainland having begun by damming, 
their settlement was naturally 
christened the Monks’ dam. Mon- 
nikendam is now a place of as 
much consequence as some of its 
more northerly neighbours ; yet in 
the days when it had its share of 
foreign trade, it must have sup- 
ported a far larger population than 
at present. Now it would seem, 

2N 
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from M. Havard’s description, that 
the people are nodding over their 
milk-pails, feeling they have nothing 
particular to do, between the hours 
when the cows must be attended to, 
. when once the cheese-presses have 
done their work for the day. The 
strects and places were grass-grown 
and deserted ; there were few 
’ barges to stir the duckweed on the 
canals ; and the arrival of the little 
vessel that brought the strangers 
would have created a sensation, 
had there been inhabitants enough 
abroad for a sensation to spread 
among. As it was, when, in the 
way of business, they called on 
a “tinman” some ten minutes after 
‘setting foot on shore, they found 
that the news of their arrival had 
_ reached him already by some mys- 
terious means, Yet these drowsy 


Monnikendammers, phlegmatic as 
they seem, are not without a sense 
of poetry. The Monks’ sea was a 


poetic —— enough for the 
channel between Marken and the 
mainland ; but in modern times it 
has been rechristened as the “ Sea of 
Gold,” which strikes us as a singu- 
larly graceful way of paying a tri- 
bute of gratitude to the richness of 
the bottom over which it rolls. The 
neighbouring dairy-farmers dredge 
. up the sandy mud and spread it as 
manure over their water-meadows, 
which are renowned for magnificent 
pasturage. The next town to Mon- 
nikendam is no other than Edam, 
which has long been advertising its 
cheeses over great part of Europe. 
You may see its produce piled like 
cannon-shot at the doors of provi- 
sion-dealers from the Shetlands to 
Sicily, and from the Irish Channel to 
the Baltic. “Edam” may not have 
the delicate creaminess of Stilton 
or Canrobert, or the full-flavoured 
richness of the Roquefort, that weds 
itself so naturally with the bouquet 
of Burgundy, when served up on 
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vine-leaves ; but it has a charm of 
its own coming into a Duteb _pic- 
ture, with the warm scarlet orange 
of its rind, and the bright golden- 
yellow of its interior ; and as it can 
be indulged in to any extent by 
robust digestions, it has all honour 
paid it in its native country, where 
vigorous appetites are the rule. 
Mrs. Micawber remarked that the 
heel of a Dutch cheese was not 
adapted to the wants of an infant 
family ; but we suspect if Mrs, 
Micawber had known more of 
Holland, she would have found 
“ Edam” a common article of con- 
sumption amongst the Dutch chil- 
dren of tender years. At all events, 
adults devour it in season and ont 
of season. Ove of your earliest 
impressions of Holland is the singu- 
larity of seeing great slices of 
cheese served up at breakfast as a 
matter of course. Considering that 
cheese-making has always been one 
of the staple industries of this part 
of the province of North Holland, 
and that the land, to say the least 
of it, supports as many animals as 
ever it did, it seems almost unac- 
countable that the population of 
Edam should have dwindled, in the 
course of a couple of centuries, to a 
fifth of its former 25,000. 

It is easier to explain the deca- 
dence of Hoorn. Hoorn, like Edam, 
still lives by its cheese, and does even 
a larger business in that article, as 
M: Havard informs us. There isa 
market held every Thursday, when 
loaded waggons rojl in under the 
ancient gateways and over the creak- 
ing drawbridges ; when the farmers 
drive up the high street in primitive 
vehicles,covered with quaint carvings 
and flaunting in paint; and when 
each consignment of the dairies is 
duly carried to the town-scales and 
weighed by officials in their medi- 
eval garb of coats of white and caps 
in colour. But whereas Edam has 
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to be approached by canals, Hoorn 
lies actually on the sea, and had 
once a large commerce. It is true 
that nowadays its harbour is like a 
patent rat- -trap, and it is much more 
easy to get in than to get out. 
The outer sluices can only be opened 
when the water is at a certain 
level, and the sluices may-be sealed 
hermetically in the course of pro- 
longed bad weather. But once its 
double harbour, such as. it was, 
used t& be filled with tiers of 
shipping; its hardy seamen were 
brimful of dash and patriotism, and 
took as kindly to fighting as to 
peaceful trade. It sent a formid- 
able contingent to the flying squa- 
drons with which De Ruyter used 
to sweep the Northern Sea in the 
scandalous days of the degenerate 
Stuarts. When he moored his fleet 
in the Medway, and the sound of his 
cannonade was heard in the city of 
London, many of his vessels hailed 
from Hoorn. One of its gates dis- 


plays a memorial of these glorious 
days in the shape of an English 
coat of arms, in staring colours 


that are carefully renewed. The 
legend runs that a couple of negroes 
from Hoorn, on board one of 
the admiral’s ships, carried off the 
original of the escutcheon from a 
vessel lying in the Thames. And 
the Hoorn people have another 
trophy to show, in remembrance of 
another honourable exploit. For 
they played so conspicuous a part on 
the day of the great sea-fight, when 
De Bossu’s Spanish Armada was 
shattered in the Zuyder Zee, that 
they had assigned to. them in their 
share of the spoil the drinking-cup 
of the captured admiral. Enk- 
huizen treasures his sword, and Mon- 
nikendam his collar of the Golden 
Fleece. Nor was Hoorn less distin- 
guished in the way of maritime dis- 
covery. Tasmau sailed from there 
ta discover New Zealand and Tas- 
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‘mania; so did Jan Pietersz Kuen, 


who laid the foundation of his coun- 
try’s colonial prosperity in the South 
Seas; and Schouter, who was the 
first to double Tierra del Fuego, the 
southern extremity of the New 
World, and who gave the name of 
his native town to the terrible cape 
of clouds and storms. Though no 
longer rich or commercially pros- 
perous, M. Havard found Hoorn still 
tolerably well-to-do, and, considering 
the circumstances of the climate, 
“tgs a wonderful air of gaiety. 
o say nothing of its picturesque 
ancient gateways, which are some- 
what melancholy reminders of de- 
parted greatness, the old houses get 
themselves up as freshly as ever. 
With scarcely an exception, the 
have all been maisons de luxe, wit 
pointed roofs and staircase gables, 
with salient reliefs of grey em, 
throwing out the warm colours 
their brick fagades, and richly de- 
corated with carvings in stone as 
well as in wood. Hoorn, in short, 
although it stands among rain and 
fogs, is apparently one of the most 
coquettish little towns in the world. 
As M. Havard observes, it seems,as. 
if the only appropriate costume in it 
were the plumed bat, the jack-boots,. 
and the rapier that we meet with in 
the portraits of Rubens and Van der- 
Helst. 
Enkhuizen, at one tithe even 
more prosperous than Hoorn, has 
now only half Hoorn’s population. 
Its 60,000 inbabitants have eome 
down to 5000, and in its harbours, 
which are said to have once sent out 
1000 vessels, there are fewer skiffs 
than are owned by the fishermen, of 
Marken. And there is one peculi- 
arity about its desolation. — 
are cities in the. neighbourin 
Countries that have seen sad c come 
—Bruges and — for example. 
But Bruges and Ypres, like Hoorn, 
still cover very much their old ex- 
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tent of ground, though blocks and 
single houses have dropped out here 
and thefe, and although apartments 
go begging in the dwellings that 
remain. In Enkhuizen it is very 
different. A part of the old city is 
left in decay, but as for the rest, it 
has disappeared altogether as if its 
foundations had been razed and the 
ground swept clean. Long-abandon- 
ed sites, like Nineveh and Babylon, 
are still marked by artificial mounds 
bestrewed with fragments of brick 
and pottery. More than half of 
Enkbuizen is now a verdant meadow, 
although, if you dig deep beneath 
the surface, you will find traces in 
abundance of its departed life. Far 
away in the quiet of the country, 
strolling through the fields, M. 
Havard came upon. a solitary gate 
that once gave access to the city on 
that side. What stifled the enter- 
prise of Enkhuizen was the silting 
ap of its harbour: now it has fallen 
‘baek on the manufacture of the buoys 
whieh are so much in demand on the 
shoals and banks that have been the 
ruin of it and other localities, But 
even in its depression and poverty it 
still finds money to spare for those be- 
nevolent objects to which the Dutch 
subscribe so generously. No city in 
Europe is more amply provided witb 
charitable . institutions than their 
capital of Amsterdam, and here at 
Enkhuizen there is an admirably 
conducted orphan asylum, dating 
from the more prosperous years of 
the city in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

But as each of these dying towns 
very much resembles another, it 
is not our purpose to follow M. 
Havard in his leisurely circumnavi- 
gation of the Zuyder Zee. We have 
borrowed nearly enough from him 
to indicate the changes that time 
and circumstances have brought 
about in the different provinces of a 
country that is generally prosperous, 
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and to show that the parts that are 
the least visited by travellers are 
very far from being the least inter- 
esting. There is Medemblik, once 
the chief town of. West Friesland, 
with a mint of its own, magnificent 
basins, spacious quays, and the finest 
shipbuilding-yards in the whole of 
Holland. These are all to be seen 
still, but there is scarcely a sign 
of life stirring in them. There 
are only 3000 souls left in the place, 
and they move about it like spectres 
gliding round a graveyard. Their 
sole means of communicating with 
the outer world are by a single small 
diligence, which crawls periodically 
to Hoorn. Harlingen, on the other 
hand, which lies on the opposite shore 
of the sea, has rallied again, and is 
become the great outlet for the 
cattle, the cheeses, the eggs, and the 
vegetables which are shipped from 
Friesland for the English markets. 
But at Hindelopen, which boasts an 
antiquity of some thousand years or 
more, the harbours have filled up, 
like those of Enkhuizen, till you 
must pole the boat along among the 
rank growth of matted weeds that 
makes the port resemble a polder. 
Stavoren used to make treaties of 
its own with foreign nations, and is 
said at one time to have held the 
third place in the Hanseatic League. 
Now Stavoren has dwindled to some 
hundred houses, half of them falling 
iato ruins; and it bas hardly five 
times as many inhabitants. Kam- 
pen was made a city of the Empire 
when Maximilian met the Diet at 
Worms. Its citizens had protected 
themselves. and their wealth with 
walls and towers, and deep fosses 
that were flooded from the Yssel. 
It still shows signs of healthy life, 
though its streets are ill-paved and 
many of its houses out of repair; 
but in spite of the vulgarity of re- 
viving prosperity, M. Havard found 
it.as well worth visiting as any of its 
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neighbours, for its inhabitants have 
been careful to preserve the monu- 
ments of its earlier splendour. They 
have levelled their walls to let in 
light and air, but they have laid 
out the site in gardens and turned 
their city ditches into stretches of 
ornamental water. There are plate, 
paintings, and wood sculptures to 
be seen in the Stadhuis and else- 
where; there are books in the town 
library ; there are the remains of a 
number of monastic institutions, 
for Kampen was Catholic and mu- 
nificent; above all, some superb 
gates are left standing, and set off 
by the trees, shrubs, and flowers 
that have been planted ‘around 
them, Then there is Harderwyk, 
a little town, a sort of Chatham or 
Cherbourg in miniature, reclaimed 
like an oasis from the surrounding 
desert where the sand: has gained the 
upper hand. Strange to say, for Hol- 
land, there is little water, except 
what comes from rain or inundation : 
the slightest breeze drifts the loose 
sand over the barren heaths, which 
are only browsed by some _half- 
starved sheep. But Harderwyk it- 
self and its immediate neighbour- 
hood have been made tolerably 
habitable by human industry, Its 
streets and barracks show a military 
smartness, for it is the great depot 
whence the recruits are despatched 
to fill the ranks of the colonial 
army. It owed its origin to one of 
those calamities that have destroyed 
#0 much property in Holland. The 
surrounding country was once as 
fertile as any other part of Gelder- 
land; but in the thirteenth century 
it was submerged. A handful of 
shepherds, flying for their lives, 
took refuge on the highest of the 
sand-hills, and the collection of huts 
they established grew into the town 
of Harderwyk—* the refuge of the 
shepherds.” Though it now smells 
of pipeclay, and the gown has given 
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place to the uniform, yet its earlier 
fortunes are associated with learn- 
ing, and three or four hundred 
stranger students are said to have 
attended the famous schools, which 
educated among others Boerhaave 
and Linneus, 

We have said nothing of the 
Helder and Nieuwe Diep, and the 
stupendous embankments to be seen 
in their neighbourhood; nor of 
cities situa’ somewhat inland, 
like Leeuwarden, Zwolle, or Amers- 
foort. Paying a visit to these is 
merely a question of taking a rail- 
way ticket. But the islands that 
still act in.some measure es a break- 
water to shelter the Zuyder Zee 
from the full force of the North Sea 
rollers are only to be brought with- 
in reach of the traveller if he goes 
cruising on his own account like M. 
Havard, The Texel, to be sure, can 
be reached by chartering a skiff at 
Nieuwe Diep, and it is better worth 
an expedition than any of the rest 
of the group. It is at once the 
most exposed and by far the richest 
and most populous. The Texel 
mutton is as celebrated as the “ pré 
salé” of the French salt marshes, 
and for the same reason. The pas- 
turage is seasoned with the brine 
that comes drifting in on the spray 
from the ocean, But if they can 
breed sheep of the finest quality, the 
inhabitants have to pay for it in 
embankment works and anxiety. 
To quote Andrew Marvel, the 
ocean is always threatening to play 
at leap-frog over their steeples as it 
has often played before. At intervals, 
the island has been washed almost 
clean: so late as 1825, it was nearly 
drowned, and for some time it was 
very doubtful whether it would 
ever get its head above water again. 
Blieland and Terschelling are so 
bleak and barren, that man has 
very much abandoned them to na- 
ture. But if it is likely that the 
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sea may some day engulf the Texel, 
Ameland in a very short time 
will be again united to the main- 
land. Dykes and breakwater have 
been judiciously disposed with that 
idea, and the water is gradually 
‘throwing -up an isthmus which 
will soon turn the island into a 
peninsula. That line of islands 
survived the great inundation be- 
cause, low as they are, they stand 
comparatively high, and although 
their soil is sand it is relatively firm. 
But the little isles of Urk and Schok- 
land that lie well into the Zuyder 
Zee, off the curve of coast between 
Stavoren and Kampen, appear only 
to have been kept in existence by 
something like a series of miracles, 
The former has a thriving fishing 
population of about 1200 souls, who, 
if it were not for the force of habit 
and the indifference bred by famili- 
arity with danger, must feel very 
like so many castaways adrift on a 
frail raft that at any moment may 
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go to pieces beneath them. But 
as for Schokland, life there becomes 
too precarious even for amphibious 
Dutchmen, The island has taken 
its name from the shocks it con- 
stantly receives from the ocean; the 
people have been gradually leav- 
ing it like the rats in a sinking 
ship ; and we are told that the few 
families who cling to it from 
affection are fully aware they are 
tempting Providence, and have 
quite made up their minds to the 
worst. 

We have necessarily done but 
imperfect justice to M. Havard’s 
most interesting book, and may 
consequently have conveyed an im- 
perfect idea of the attractions of a 
summer cruise in those Dutch in- 
land waters. But we have heard of 
nothing so near home that is likely 
to be so fruitful of fresh enjoyment, 
for if Holland generally is too much 
neglected, these decaying cities have 
been wellnigh forgotten. 
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PART VII,—CHAPTER XXXII, 


Tne members of the little garri- 
son of Mustaphabad, after the first 
transport of excitement at deliver- 
ance from their desperate condition, 
wandered about the grounds in all 
the enjoyment of safety and freedom 
from molestation; and then, going 
further, visited the court-house and 
deserted rebel camp, and, penetrat- 
ing the village, examined the 
position held by the assailants, 
and the appearance of their own 
defences from the outside. Every 
spot had its associations with some 
episode in the contest. See, here 
is the place behind this wall where 
that fellow used to hide who took 
such good shots, and bothered us 
so, till Egan got a sight of him two 
mornings ago, and that stain on the 
ground must be the result. Then 
there were endless questions to be 
asked of Kirke’s subaltern, who had 
been broug':t in wounded, about the 
state of affairs in other parts, and all 
the stirring events throughout India 
which had been crowded into the 
space of their incarceration; and 
they learned, too, from the young 
man now lying on the cot in the 
shade with his wounds dressed, the 
particulars of the relief ;—how, while 
Kirke had drawn up his horsemen 
out of range of the guns while re- 
connoitring for the, best way of 
relieving the garrison, Falkland had 
appeared galloping towards them 
across the plain; how, soon after- 
wards, an emissary had joined them 
from the Nawab, bringing news 
which determined Falkland to move 
on the palace first, and having set 
the Nawab free, to attack the re- 
bels in rear; how, disdaining to 
dismount, he had fallen while lead- 
ing the advance through the city, 


and the assailants had sustained a 
temporary check from the loss of 
their gallant leader. All this the 
wounded officer had many times to 
tell to the eager listeners round his 
bed’; while Kirke himself, too busy 
for conversation, was engaged on 
the various duties of his command, - 

As for the building which had 
sheltered them so long, the first 
thing to be done was to get away 
from it and its foul atmosphere. 
The removal of the sandbag screen 
should be deferred till morning, 
when hired coolies could once more 
be procured; but an opening was 
soon made in the west side, and - 
the woundéd were carried outside, 
and their cots placed on the gravel 
walk, And a table was set out on 
the lawn to the east, where those not 
engaged in tending the sick dined 
together—a rough repast as usual, 
but seasoned by fresh air. After- 
wards they strolled through the lines / 
of the cavalry, whose horses were 
picketed in the park, exchanging 
friendly greetings with their gallant 
deliverers. Then, wearied and 
ready for sleep, they lay down on 
their cots in the open air to pass 
their first quiet night in the happy 
sense of security; for pickets of 
Kirke’s men had been posted round 
the park— although, as he remarked, 
if the enemy had not pluck to stop 
and fight it out, they would certainly 
not have pluck to come back again. 
The two doctors alone had occupa- 
tion in tending the sick, including 
Kirke’s men who had been brought 
in wounded, some thirty in namber, 
besides his subaltern. 

One member of the garrison, 
however, was absent from his place 
at dinner, When Kirke went in on 
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his first arrival to make his report to 
the brigadier, the poor old man was 
found dead on the drawing-room 
couch, The doctor called it heat- 
apoplexy ; at any rate, the revulsion 
of feeling would appear to have been 
too much for him. To most of the 
garrison the event did not cause 
surprise, the brigadier’s feebleness 
of mind and body having been 
apparent to all; but the calamity 
was unexpected by his wife, and 
for the time she seemed quite 
stupefied. by the shock, Silently 
she sat for a time holding her dead 
husband’s hand, gazing at the inex- 
pressive features; and then, when 
she was led away by Mrs. Hodder, 
and the body was removed into a 
side-room preparatory to interment 
in the morning, she passed the 
night in wandering visits to it from 
her own apartment, her thoughts 
occupied perchance with pleasant 
memories of the past, mingled with 
remorse that she had treated the 
poor old man unkindly during his 
last days. 

Another side-room was occupied 
by the young widow, Mrs. O’Hallo- 
ran, who, tended by Mrs. Peart and 
Dr. Grumbull, gave birth that night 
to her third child, soon to be the 
eldest ; for before morning the two 
sick children drew their last trou- 
bled breath, and their little forms 
lay still and silent, covered by a 
sheet, awaiting morning burial. 

And poor young Raugh was not 
moved with the other wounded. 
Maxwell said there would be no use 
in disturbing him, and he was left 
in the sick-room, Olivia, who re- 
fused to be relieved of the duty, 
watching by him. She had gone 
to the lad’s bedside when the news 
was told her of her husband’s death, 
and was sitting there when Yorke 
entered the room in the early part 
of the night. It was almost empty, 
save for a cot in the middle on 


which lay the dying youth, while 
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Olivia’s pallid face was lighted up by 
the dim light of the flickering wick 
in a cup of oil placed on a little 
table beside the pillow. The poor 
boy was quiet enough now, and lay 
breathing slowly and apparently 
insensible. His nurse from time to 
time moistened bis lips with water. 

Yorke came and stood behind 
her, watching the face of the dying 
lad. 

Olivia was the first to speak. 
“ T knew it must be you,” she said, 
turning round and showing a face 
which looked as if some shock had 
deprived it of the power of express- 
ing emotion. “ Why are you not 
taking the rest you must want more 
than any one? There is little to be 
done here, you see,” she added, with 
a glance towards the slowly breath- 
ing figure beside them. “ Had you 
not better leave us?” and her voice 
seemed to say that she wished to be 
alone. 

But as the young man moved 
sorrowfully away, she rose, and 
following, called him by name. 
Silently they stood facing each other, 
the one with dishevelled hair and 
dust-covered face, dressed in a grey 
flannel blouse and linen trousers 
which had once been white, a sword 
and pistols in his belt, a battered 
pith-helmet in his hand; the other 
with little to mark the lady by her 
dress, but with the same graceful 
carriage as ever, although care and 
sorrow seemed in this short time to 
have driven out the first freshness 
of youth from the sweet face. Olivia 
was the first to speak. “‘ Mr. Yorke, 
you must know what I want to ask. 
No one has told me yet what has 
become of ” she faltered over 
the completion of the question. 

“T have been engaged in trying 
to find him all this evening,” he re- 
plied, “and have now come back 
only because it was too dark to con- 
tinue the search. It seems unac- 
countable how I should have failed 
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to discover: ” The colonel’s body 
he would have said, but checked 
himself, and added, “ but I will be- 
gin again the first thing in the 
morning ; we shall surely be success- 
ful then.” 

“Thank you,” said Olivia, with 
fervour; then after a pause she 
added, “and ob, Mr. Yorke, can you 
forgive my selfish petulance just 
now? Captain Buxey has told me 
of your noble conduct, how you 
wanted to go yourself instead of him, 
and it was entirely his overruling. 
[ felt from the first,” she went on, 
after another pause, “ that he would 
never escape, and every time he left 
my sight I used to think it must 
be the last. I knew what their 
news was, quite well, when they 
came to tell me; and oh!” she con- 
tinued, struggling with her tears, 
“to think that if he had been spared 
fora few moments longer the dan- 
ger would have been over! But it 
is very hard on you men, when you 
are doing your duty so bravely, to 
be worried by the selfish complaints 
of us useless women, But you will 
go and try and find him early in 
the morning, won’t you ?” 

“She selfish!” thought Yorke, 
as he strode away; “then what 
must I be? To think that I 
should be watching her face to see 
how much of her regard for me is 
real, while she, poor thing, is break- 
ing her heart for her dead. husband 
lying unburied somewhere in the 
kennel—yet even in her grief she 
has time to think of others.” 

But although Yorke with sev- 
eral of the others renewed the 
search at daybreak, Falkland’s body 
could not be found. Kirke excused 
himself from going, having pressing 
business to look after, but he de- 
scribed the place where the search 
should be made so clearly that it 
could not be mistaken. Falkland 
had fallen in leading an advance 
on horseback down one of the streets 


of the city ; the party following him 
had then been repulsed and given 
way, and the point had not been 
carried till Kirke’advancing down 
another line took it in rear. Many 
dead still cumbered the roadway, 
stripped, and some of them foully 
mutilated ; and Yorke did not dare to 
tell Olivia when he returned, after 
the sun was high, from his fruitless 
errand, that although he believed 
he had not found the body of her 
husband, it might possibly have 
been among those he saw without 
his being able to recognize it. It 
added to the grief felt by the mem- 
bers of the garrison at the loss in 
the moment of victory of the gallant 
leader who had been the soul of the 
defence, that they could not give 
him decent burial with their own 
hands ; but Yorke was not sorry that 
Olivia should be spared the shock 
of receiving back, as the body of her 
husband, one of the mangled corpses 
amid which his search had been . 
made. 

During Yorke’s absence in the 
morning, the bodies of the briga- 
dier and young Raugh were buried 
in a shady spot in the corner of the 
garden, and a little grave beside it 
contained the two children, who 
made their exit from the world al- 
most at the moment when their 
little brother-came into it. Another 
funeral took place at the same time. 
It has been mentioned that just as 
the relieving force was issuing from 
the city, some of the garrison had 
sallied out, and, lining the park-wall, 
had taken some parting shots at the 
flying enemy. ‘The latter were for 
the most part too panic-stricken to 
reply ; but here and there a sepoy, 
as he stole away, turned round to 
fire at random, and one of these 
stray shots had taken effect. When 
the party, after the first excitement 
of Kirke’s arrival, had time to look 
about them, it was seen that the 
jemadar, who had made one of the 
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- sally, was lying under the wall with 
a bullet through his heart—the last 
man to fall, killed a few minutes 
after the death of the master he had 
served so faithfully. As many of 
the garrison as could be spared fol- 
lowed the body to the Mohammedan 
burial-ground ; for Ameer Khan’s 
gallantry and faithfulness had won 
universal respect, and the Europeans 
had come to regard him as a com- 
rade and friend. 

“That makes fifteen casualties 
altogether,” said Egan, as the party 
were returning home; “eleven killed 
and dead, and four wounded, be- 
sides non-combatants, It would not 
have taken very much longer to use 
up the whole of us, especially as the 
rate was increasing.” 

“The loss was not so great after 
all,” observed Yorke; “there are 
still some thirty-seven of us un- 
touched, Many a single company 
at Inkermann must have had as 
many or more knocked over in a 
few minutes.” 

“Yes,” said Braddon, who was 
walking beside the other two ; “ but 
it is just the difference between 
losing your leg at one slice, and 
having it chopped away bit by bit. 
Which is likely to try your spirits 
most? No, depend on it, the relief 
did not come very much too soon.” 

And now the survivors set about 
making their various preparations, 
some for departure to a place of 
greater security, others for reorgan- 
ising British authority on the spot ; 
while a still more fortunate few, 
among whom Yorke was included, 
were invited by Kirke to accom- 
pany him in his progress onwards, 
During that day Kirke would halt, 
for he had made @ long foreed 
march the day before, and with 
his men had been eighteen hours 
in the saddle; but on the next 
he must push forward, his orders 
being urgent to hasten to the seat 
of war, where cavalry were much 
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needed. The ladies and sick were 
to proceed to the hills under escort 
of a detachment of bis troopers, 
The rebels were known to have 
moved in the opposite direction ; 
and once over the river, the country 
for the remainder of the way was in 
comparative order, The Nawab, now 
reinstated in authority, lent his 
camel - carriage to convey some of 
the party, and light palanquins 
were procured for the remainder, 

With the sick went Major Dumble. 
That distinguished officer, by the 
way, had become commandant of 
the garrison on the brigadier’s 
death ; and it fell to him to sign the 
despatch to Government recounting 
the siege. How Dumble, whom the 
promotion caused by casualtics in 
other parts of the country had 
brought up to the grade of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, was thereon made in 
due course a brevet colonel and 
C.B., and of the encomiums passed 
by the press on his literary per- 
formances for his very flowery com- 
position, emanating, in fact, from 
Sparrow’s pen,—evidently an Indian 
Cesar this Dumble, pot 4 a London 
weekly paper famous for accuracy 
and epigram, and a great authority 
on India—knows how both to fight 
and write; these are not times for 
standing upon routine—why should 
not Colonel Dumble be made com- 
mander - in - chief ?—these episodes, 
and the honours bestowed on other 
survivors of the famous defence, 
need not be here detailed. Dumble 
retired to the hills, there to await 
his honours, not to reappear on the 
scene of this history. 

The travellers to the hills were 
to start at sunset, and as the time 
drew near, numerous and ‘hearty 
were the farewells exchanged ; nor, 
now that the discomforts and dan- 
gers of the siege were ended, were 
regrets altogether wanting at the 
termination of the enforced com- 
panionship from which only the 
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day before they had been so eager 
to be delivered. “It wasn’t half a 
bad time after all,” said young Dob- 
son of the late 76th ; “ and now there 
will be no nervous duty to give a 
chap a little excitement.” 

“Good-bye, old fellow,” said 
Spragge to his friend and quondam 
chum from the recesses of his pal- 
anquin, as the latter came up to 
bid him farewell before the caval- 
cade set out; “all luck and glory to 
you in your campaigning. I shall 
come down to the plains again as 
soon as ever these ribs of mine get 
well, which I hope will be before 
all the fun is Over. It will be hard 
work leaving Kitty-——” 

“ Kitty ?” 

“Ah! I ought not to have told 
you. It’s a secret, you know, but 
she won’t mind my telling an old 
friend like you. Oh yes, it is all 
settled, and Mrs. Peart agrees, and 
everything. It seems rather soon, 
you know, after her poor father’s 
death, and all that; but one lives 
fast in these times, and the poor 
little thing has been like a guardian 
angel to me since I was wounded, 
taking care of meas if she had 
been a sister, But we are not 
to be married till all the fight- 
ing is over, What a wonderful 
thing this siege has been, to be sure, 
from first to last! I don’t suppose 
lever spoke to a young lady before, 
and here I am, the love-making all 
done, and engaged to be spliced, and 
all in less than a fortnight.” 

“ Yes, it is unfortunate, no doubt,” 
said Captain Sparrow, whom Yorke 
found sitting on a chair and super- 
intending the packing of his pal- 
anquin by Justine,—* yes, it is un- 
fortunate that I cannot stay to set 
things right, now that poor Falk- 
lind is gone; but the doctor says I 
must go away for a bit, and get my 
tone restored. The least, however, 
Government can do, is to give me 
the permanent commissionership 


now, for of course Passey’s appoint- 
ment is quite a temporary affair.” 
“Justine appears as attentive as 


ever,” observed Yorke, watching the 


young woman engaged on her knees 
in making a bed in the palanquin ; 
“you really owe her a debt of 
gratitude.” 

“Ab, yes,” said Sparrow, trying 
to look unconcerned, “ Mademoiselle 
Duport’s character has come out 
very brightly under these trials; she 
possesses a fund of deep delicacy 
and refinement, which under ordi- 
nary circumstances might not have 
come to notice. Mrs, Falkland, you 
know, thinks very highly of her 
abilities and education, and_ they 
have always been quite friends, 
In fact she is far better educated 
and mannered than nine ont of ten 
girls that you meet in this country. 
She is fit company for any lady in 
the land, I say, whatever foolish 
prejudices people may have.” 

“My dear. fellow, I want no con- 
vincing on that point; if you re- 
collect, it was you who objected to 
sitting down at the same table with 
the girl.” 

“Well,” said Sparrow,’ interrupt- 
ing, “I hope if you |hear fellows 
talking nonsense you will just = 
them right about these things. The 
fact is,” continued the captain, try- 
ing to look unconcerned, but with 
obvious confusion, “ Mademoiselle 
Duport is about to become Mrs. 
Sparrow. This is a secret at present, 
but I know I may trust you. Ma- 
demoiselle Duport, you must know, 
is very well connected. Her father 
keeps a hotel at Tours, and a French 
hotel-keeper is a very different kind 
of person from what he is in Eng- 
land—often owns a vineyard, and 
that sort of thing. And I feel that 
I owe her a debt of gratitude that 
nothing can efface.” 

“You will see to the grave, won’t 
you?” said Mrs. Polwheedle to Mr, 
Hodder tke missionary, as she pre- 
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pared to step into the Nawab’s car- 
riage, drawn up before the house ; 
“and to a tombstone being put up 
and all? I should like everything 
to be done properly, as it ought to 
be for a first-class brigadier. You 
will be sure and let me know what 
it costs, and I will remit by treasury 
draft as soon as I get the arrears of 
pay. The poor dear man !” she con- 
tinued, in a sort of trembling soli- 
loquy, and wiping away the tears 
which began to flow as the time 
came for departure; “to think that 
I should be leaving him in this way, 
and that he should not have been 
spared to get his reward for all that 
we have gone through. He wasn’t 
like himself, I know; he couldn’t 
bear up and do himself justice for 
being so bad with the heat and his 
broken leg ; but he was a fine man 
when I married him, though not, 
perhaps, so fine a man as poor Joues. 
Come along, Mrs. Falkland, my dear, 
they are all waiting for us.” 

The latter part of her remarks 
was addressed to Olivia, who had 
now at last issued from the house 
ready for departure, and for whose 
appearance Yorke, while bidding 
good-bye to the other travellers, had 
been eagerly watching. He went 
up to her as she was stepping into 
the carriage, 

“ Farewell,” she said, holding out 
both her hands, and smiling kindly 
through her sorrow; “I shall never, 
never forget your noble conduct, 
and what a friend you have been to 
me—andto him; and remember. s 

“ Here, Yorke,” called out Kirke, 
coming up at this moment, “ I want 
you, like a good fellow, to ride at 
once to the palace”—and he took 
him aside to explain what the errand 
was. Thus Yorke was absent when 
the actual departure of the travellers 
took place, and he hurried off, cast- 
ing a last look back on the scene 
—the camel-carriage in the midst, 
the palanquins here and there on the 


ground, in which strangely attired 
women and dirty-looking unshorn 
men were depositing various parcels 
and bundles. Around the palan- 
quins squatted the half-naked coolies 
who were to carry them; beyond 
was the Sikh escort—wild-looking 
fellows, sitting their horses like men 
who knew how to ride, but whose 
only uniform consisted as yet of a 
general similarity of turban and in 
the colour of their clothing; the 
background to the picture being 
formed of the Residency, the half- 
destroyed defences of which added 
to the effects of the cannonade to 
give it the appearance of being in 
ruins, 

The start was effected soon after 
sunset, the escort consisting of fifty 
of Kirke’s men, attended by the 
Nawab’s head agent. Yorke would 
fain have seen a larger escort, and 
asked Kirke if he might go in charge; 
but the latter considered the guard 
quite strong enough under the cir- 
cumstances. Was it likely, he asked, 
that he would allow his cousin te 
be exposed to any more risks? And 
indeed he had shown great solici- 
tude for her comfort, himself super- 
intending all the arrangements for 
the journey, and consulting her 
many times during the day about 
them. °“ The country behind us is 
quiet enough now,” he said. “I 
gave them something to remember 
me by as we came along, and I let 
them know that if a soul dared so 
much as to wag his finger I would pay 
them another visit; and I don’t 
think,” he continued, significantly, 
“that they will venture to act on 
the invitation.” And indeed Captain 
Kirke had left the track of his march 
behind him very plainly marked by 
extemporised gibbets and the smould- 
dering ashes of burnt villages ; and 
the country he had passed through, 
which on the visible signs of go- 
vernment having been swept away 
had fallen for a time into a state of 
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anarchy, was now thoroughly cowed 
by that. officer’s stern retaliation, 
and the travellers reached their des- 
tination in the mountains without 
accident or adventure. 

Two incidents of the day require 
to be mentioned. A sale was held 
during the afternoon, of the deceased 
officers’ effects, Egan, in the ab- 
sence of any more regularly qualified 
official, acting as auctioneer, standing 
for that purpose on a chair under a 
tree in the park. Falkland having 
left a will which gave all his pro- 
perty to his wife, his furniture 
and effects were left by her desire 
at the Residency for the present; 
but Kirke signified that Lis cousin 
had consented to the disposal of 
the saddlery, guns, and so forth 
—and Kathleen, which had been 
caught after her master’s fall and 
brought in from the city, was 


‘knocked down to himself; while 


Braddon purchased a couple of 
carriage-horses, as suitable to carry 
his weight, for the late jemadar’s 
brother during the day had brought 
back safely all the horses which 
were sent to his custody before 
the siege. One reservation was 
made in favour of Olivia’s own 
horse Selim, which she requested 
Yorke to accept as a present, in a 
message sent through Mrs, Hodder, 
and conveyed in such pressing 
terms that the young man could 
not deny himself the gratification 
of coming under the obligation 
toher. Falkland’s property indeed 
formed the staple of the auction, 
for the other deceased officers had 
brought bet little with them into 
the Residency; but such ‘as the 
things were, they changed owners 
that day, and poor little Raugh’s 
revolver, Major Peart’s pistols, and 
Braywell’s double gun fetched high 
prices. Such are funeral obsequies 
in war time. A man is killed one 
hour and buried the next, and his 
effects are distributed among friends 


and strangers before evening. The 
estate benefits, for on a campaign 
horses and camp equipments are 
always in request; and if we call © 
to mind the smug undertaker with 
his jolly-looking red-faced myrmi- 
dons who grace our funerals at 
home, and the simulated gravity 
over the funeral baked meats of 
conventional life, and the tedious 
formalities of the lawyers which 
follow, the comparison is perhaps 
not altogether unfavourable to the 
more rapid obsequies. 

The other incident was the appre- 
hension and disposal of the Nawab’s 
rebel brother. News being brought 
that the man was in hiding at a vil- 
lage about five miles off, Kirke sent 
out Egan with fifty troopers who 
surrounded the place and captured 
him, and he was escorted back to 
the Residency on a horse requisi- 
tioned for the occasion. A dram- 
head court-martial was immediately 
improvised, composed of Kirke, 
Braddon, and Egan, who sat on 
chairs under a tree, without table 
or other apparatus, the rebel Nawab 
being seated on the ground in front 
of them, his hands‘bound with cord, 
while two troopers with drawn 
swords stood a little behind. He 
was a handsome man of middle age, 
with well-built figure, aquiline nose, 
and long wavy beard and moustache 
dyed red. Kirke treated him with 
civility, uging the forms of respect 
in address which are employed to- 
wards an equal or superior—equi- 
valent to “ your honour” instead of 
plain “ you ;” nor did he waste time 
in reproaches; and the man, who 
answered all the questions put to 
him without reservation, may have 
thought with Agag that surely the 
bitterness of death was past. But 
after the interrogation had lasted 
for about ten minutes, Kirke, turn- 
ing his head to the right and left, 
said, * I conclude, gentlemen, there 
is no doubt about the matter?” 
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“ None,” said Braddon ; “ there is no 
need for further evidence; the man 
admits everything himself.” “ Quite 
so,” responded Egan, Kirke hereon 
rose from his chair, the other two 
did the same, and the prisoner fol- 
lowed their example and stood up. 
“Your honour must see,” said 
Kirke, addressing him in a quiet 
voice, “that there is only one thing 
to be done. Eyan, will you look 
after this business? and as soon as 
you come back we will have the 
auction ;” and, so saying, Kirke 
turned away and walked back to- 
wards the house. The man looked 
pale for a moment, as if the sentence 
took him by surprise, but recover- 
ing himself at once, he shrugged 
his shoulders, as if to say, “ Who 
cares?” and the little cavalcade 
stepped out towards the court-house 
—some troopers, then the prisoner 
walking unconcernedly, then a few 
more troopers, Lieutenant Egan 
bringing up the rear—while those off 
duty looked on indifferently. Pre- 
sently, however, just as he had got 
outside the park-wall, Egan halted 
the party, and came back to Kirke, 
now busy in giving orders to various 
officers. The condemned man re- 
ported, Egan said, that he had sume 
important information to commu- 
nicate, if Kirke would give him 
a hearing. “That means,” replied 
Kirke, “that he wants to buy off 
his life; what can he kgve to tell 
that is worth hearing? Let him carry 
his secret with him,” and turned im- 
patiently aside. Egan rejoined the 
procession, and told the big rebel 
what had passed, who smiled defi- 
antly, and five minutes later was 
swinging from a tree before the court- 
house, which had already more than 
once that day done duty for gallows. 

Major Passey remained at Musta- 
phabad, in civil and military com- 
mand, with Buxey to help him, 
taking up his quarters in the coutt- 
house while the Residency under- 
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went repair and cleansing, with 
a few of the Nawab’s attendants 
for guard and the residue of the 
faithful sepoys, now reduced to 
thirteen, the nucleds of a levy to be 
raised at once. These gallant fel- 
lows, the real heroes of the defence 
—for they had shown the virtues of 
loyalty and moral courage as well 
as bravery—would now sink into 
oblivion. No Gazette or public re- 
cord would avail to hand down their 
names to the admiration of posterity; 
and although they had done their 
duty, it was at the cost of having 
broken off for ever all ties with 
their old comrades, whose relatives 
would hardly accord a welcome 
greeting to the men, should they 
now live to return to their native 
villages, who had been instrumental 
in their extermination or prescrip- 
tion. The Government, however, 
were not unmindful of the claims of 
these faithful soldiers. Each of the 
thirteen was promoted to be a native 
officer in the Mustaphabad Levy, 
the name given to the regiment 
Passey was now ordered to raise, 
and received also the Indian Medal 
of Honour, and a grant of Jand into 
the bargain; and as in India there 
is no exception to the general rule 
that prosperity brings friends, it may 
be hoped that these gallant fellows 
have had in the long-run no reason 
to regret that they cast in their lot 
on the side of duty. 

Passey offered the second post in 
his levy to Braddon, who would 
fain have retained his connection 
with the gallant remnant of his old 
regiment; but Kirke, Who was now 
without officers, asked him to join 
his regiment, and as this offered 
the chance of immediate service, 
he naturally accepted the latter in- 
vitation in preference. Kirke took 
Yorke and Egan also with him and 
a young officer of the 80th, while 
Maxwell joined him temporarily 2s 
surgeon, ‘Grumbull being left m 
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medical charge of Mustaphabad ; and 
the regiment thus reinforced set off 
the next morning at daybreak. 

Mrs. Hodder did not accompany 
the other ladies to the hills, but 
stayed with her husband, who on 
the same day moved back into his 
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old quarters in the city, and set 
about re-establishing his school. 
The Hodders took Mrs, O’ Halloran 
to live with them for the present ; 
the poor child with her young baby 
not being fit to travel. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The appointments made _provi- 
sionally by Kirke to his regiment, 
of the officers selected from the 
Residency garrison, were all con- 
firmed in due course at headquarters; 
and when it joined the force assem- 
bled in the field, Yorke found him- 
self gazetted adjutant, Braddon being 
second in command, while Egan and 
Cowper were attached to do duty. 
Thus the opportunity had come to 
Yorke so often longed for, and in a 
form which his most sanguine day- 
dreams had failed to picture. An 
adjutant of irregular cavalry, in the 
thick of active service, what better 
place could a young officer find in 
the whole army ? ‘ 

The scorching heat and blinding 
dust of the hot season were now suc- 
ceeded by the rains,and although still 
very hot, the weather was bearable 
enough for men who did their work 
on horseback, and the change from 
their previous confinement to the free- 
dom of an open-air life in the saddle, 
combined with the confidence in- 
spired by success to send up their 
spirits; and the officers of Kirke’s 
Horse marched into camp at the 
head of their five hundred gallant 
troopers all in a state of the highest 
enthusiasm. Kirke was deservedly 
complimented by the general in com- 
mand on the good form into which 
he had already brought his levy, 
the timely arrival of which and its 
soldier-like appearance procured for 
it a hearty greeting from all ranks 
of the little army which it had come 
to reinforce, There was plenty for 


it to do; for although the camp was 
stationary—the little English force 
standing at bay awaiting reinforce- 
ments, itself on the defensive though 
professing to carry on a pe iettr 
cavalry were in constant movement 
to protect the flanks and rear of the 
camp, continually threatened. by the 
enemy. Thus Kirke’s Horse from 
the very first came almost daily 
into contact with the enemy ; and al- 
though the spirit and natural quahty 
of the men were excellent, there was 
need for caution and judgmentas well 
as courage in handling these young 
soldiers, for the mutineers were both 
better mounted and better trained. 
But Kirke was just the man for the 
occasion. A good swordsman and 
rider, and perfectly fearless, he was 
cool and wary also, and by keeping 
his men well in hand at first, and 
only engaging when he could do so 
at advantage, be saved his young 
troopers from sustaining any serious 
check at the outset, and every day 
saw an improved discipline grafted 
on the natural fine bearing of the 
men, and increase of mutual con- 
fidence between them and their 
officers. The regiment, however, 
being very much broken up into 
detachments, good officers were as 
necessary as a good commandant to 
bring it into shape; and Kirke had 
made a happy selection in the men 
he chose. Braddon, although still 
disposed to be cynical, had shaken 
off his moroseness and the bad 
habit which had caused his former 
downfall. The cloud which had 
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overshadowed him had passed 
away, his gallant bearing at the 
Residency having gained him a new 
reputation, and he came out now in 
his proper colours asthe good officer 
and genial comrade, cool and clever 
as Kirke himself ; and he soon gained 
the respect and confidence of the 
men, like all Indians, readily dis- 
posed to hero-worship. Egan, too, 
now that he had some fitting 
occupation, had shaken off the bet- 
ting-ring manners which he had 
been wont to affect, and there re- 
mained plenty to admire in the little 
fellow’s courage, good riding, and 
endurance. The very model of.a 
light cavalry soldier, and never so 
much at ease as when in the saddle, 
he was able to tire down even Kirke 
himself, who was said to be one 
of the toughest men in the army. 
Cowper, like Yorke, was eager to 
distinguish himself, and Yorke, al- 
though nominally adjutant, could 
not be spared for camp work, but 
was as much on outpost duty as any 
one. Thus handled, Kirke’s Horse 
came well out of all the numerous 
skirmishes in which it was engaged, 
either collectively orin detachments ; 
and success begat the confidence 
which, is the first element of supe- 
riority in war, The officers were 
seldom together; but occasionally 
the whole regiment would be united 
in camp for a brief space, when the 
officers joined together for their frugal 
meals in what was called the mess- 
tent, off such food as was procurable. 
But if the diet was simple, it was 
seasoned with high spirits. There 
was always plenty to tell each other 
on such occasions, and the little 
party felt like a band of brothers ; 
for Kirke, although a hard man, 
. was both good-tempered and good- 
natured, and was perfectly free 
and unaffected off duty. Mackenzie 
Maxwell made up the complement 
of officers, In ordinary course 
a young assistant surgeon would 
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have been attached to an irregular 
cavalry regiment, but these were not 
days of routine ; Maxwell preferred 
active life in the field to remaining 
at the Mustaphabad Residency, and 
asked to-be allowed to remain with 
Kirke’s Horse, and all the officers 
treated the older man with a respect 
which made his position sufficiently 
agreeable. 

During this time the field force 
to which the regiment was attached 
had, as we have mentioned, been 
compelled to remain stationary, en- 
camped before a great rebellious 
city, and itself the assailed rather 
than the assailant; but at last the 
little army had accomplished the 
task it had been set to do, after 
a struggle the brunt of which was 
borne by the other branches of 
the service, and the time now came 
for a move onwards, with diminish- 
ed numbers indeed, but of men who 
had achieved a victory against des- 
perate odds, and looked on the work 
remaining to be done as a light thing 
after that which had been accom- 
plished. Notwithstanding the harass- 
ing duty which had been required of 
it, Kirke had drilled his regiment 
on every opportunity, and when the 
time came for moving on, the men 
were not only adepts at outpost duty, 
but tolerably well trained to move 
together, while the officers had been 
able to get proper mounts and ac- 
coutrements, for sales were of al- 
most daily occurrence: in camp. 
Some wounded men were left be- 
hind with Cowper, who was dis- 
abled by a fall of his horse, but many 
recruits had joined; and the regiment 
marched at the head of the advance, 
over five hundred sabres, fairly 
well mounted and equipped, and 
ready for anything. The damp heat 
of the rainy season was now giving 
way before the first approach of the 
cold weather, the morning air was 
fresh and cool, the sky was clear, the 
earth was covered with a mantle of 
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fresh green crops ;,and as Yorke rode 
over the boundless plains clad all in 
the charms of the early Indian win- 
ter, his heart bounded within him 
forjoy. He had never felt so happy 
before. Campaigning seemed the 
perfection of life. This was no mere 
political quarrel, when men might 
deplore the necessity for shedding 
blood, and feel no rancour against 
the enemies whose lives they were 
seeking. The business in hand caus- 
ed no regrets or mistrust whether 
the end justified the means; it was 
to subdue a cruel enemy and revenge 
bitter wrongs; while, mingled with 
other feelings, there was the satis- 
faction of knowing that the result 
of the war was no longer doubtful. 
The tide had been stemmed, and 
final success was plainly in view. 
Spirits ran high in camp, and no- 
where higher than in Kirke’s Horse. 
The men had been frequently engag- 
ed, and with small loss, than which 
nothing more begets confidence in 
troops. But in Yorke’s heart there 
was also a feeling of tumultuous joy 
as it confessed to hopes that the love 
still so deep and ardent might now 
be rewarded hereafter. Olivia must 
know, he thought to himself ever 
and again, that I worship the very 
ground she treads on. True, she 
does not love me yet, although I 
am sure of her regard; she would 
not be the Olivia of my adoration if 
she could be so soon untrue to the 
memory of her husband. But so 
brief a wedded life needs not a 
prolonged widowhood. Falkland 
must be to her rather a noble 
memory to be remembered with 
veneration than a lover to be pas- 
sionately cherished. Surely the 
deepest chords in her heart have 
uever yet been stirred; I have gain- 
ed her respect and regard, I ma 

yet gain herlove. And the thought 
that she was no longer beyond 
his reach filled the young man’s 
heart with wild ecstasy. And yet, 
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he continued to himself, what mean- 
ness in me to be thus rejoicing in 
that noble’s man’s deathj! But no, 
I don’t rejoice init. While he lived 
there was not one disloyal thought 
about either of them in my mind. 
But it is our fate that she should be 
free again ; mine be now the task to 
prove worthy of her: and as these 
thoughts passed through the young 
man’s mind, he pressed his charger 
till the gallant Selim bounded under 
him as if responsive to the rider’s 
feelings, and the orderly who fol- 
lowed him as he galloped along, 
carrying orders across the plain, had 
much ado to keep up to his proper 
distance in rear. 

The amount of actual fighting 
which the cavalry of an army goes 
throngh, as compared with the busi- 
ness in that line which falls to the 
infantry, is usually but trifling, and 
its losses small in proportion. 
But the rule did not hold on this 
occasion. Almost all the cav- 
alry of the Indian army having 
inutinied, the great advantage pos- 
sessed by the enemy in this respect 
over the raw levies raised to replace 
them, gave them a confidence at first 
which was wanting in contests be~ 
tween the infantry. The nature of 
the country, too, a vast plain ona 
dead level, bare of obstacles, favoured: 
the movement of cavalry ; and fre- 
quent encounters and skirmishes took. 
place on the front and flanks of the ad- 
vancing British column, amounting - 
sometimes to regular stand-up fights. 
In this war the experience of such, 
work which men could hardly gain 
in a lifetime of ordinary campaigns, , 
was crowded into a few months, and 
the troopers who .fought their way 
through it were veterans at. the. 
end. Nevertheless Kirke and his. 
officers escaped unhurt for a long 
time; yet the fighting was some- 
times sharp enough. As for exam- 
ple: One afternoon tlie advancing col-. 
umn marching along the main road: 

2.0. 
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with Kirke’s Horse in front, came to 
a village surrounded bya grove of 
trees, to clear which the cavalry on 
the flanks had to diverge somewhat 
to the right and left. Braddon, 
with a squadron, was on the right 
front ; an with another on the 
left front ; Kirke led the way along 
the road with the advance-guard 
of the third squadron, Yorke rid- 
ing beside him. The enemy’s cav- 
alry had been showing in the front 
all day, but always retiring at a 
respectful distance without oppo- 
sition, while the squadrons thrown 
out in advance on the flanks 
kept the front of the main column 
clear. Here, however, owing to 
groves and gardens coming in the 
way of the flankers, and obliging 
them to make a long detour, the 
column on the road got to be some- 
what in advance, and, as the leading 
horsemen turned round a bend in the 
road through the village, a body of 
rebel cavalry could be seen drawn 


up not fifty yards in front, which, 
instead of retreating, moved down 
on them at a trot. The lead- 
ing detachment, of six men only, 
were cut down, and the enemy 


came bearing down, somewhat 
thrown out of order in overcoming 
this first obstacle, but still a com- 
pact body filling up the road and 
open space up to the line of village 
huts on each side, with a front of 
some sixteen files. They had evi- 
dently got it in them to strike a 
blow. 

With Kirke and Yorke were the 
support, of ter men riding two deep, 
and at some little distance behind 
came the rest of the squadron. 

Kirke had but a moment for deci- 
sion. To have fallen back on the main 
body was to cause panic and rout. 
His resolution was taken in an in- 
stant. There was not even time to 
form the party into single file, so, 
drawing his sword he waved it on 


high, and, shouting “Charge!” 


dashed forward ata gallop, and the 
little party of twelve were upon the 
enemy almost in an instant. The 
latter slackened speed instinctive. 
ly, but the opposing sides came to- 
gether so quickly that the two off- 
cers had passed the enemy’s leading 
files before they were pulled up, in 
the midst of a mass of horsemen 
jammed close together. A strange 
position truly, after following your 
enemy for days at the distance of a 
mile or so, to find yourself in his 
midst, knee pressing against knee, 
and to feel his hot breath against 
your cheek: seconds at such times 
seem like hours, and yet the whole 
scene passes like a sudden dream. 
Yorke had no time to think of me- 
thod, or to recall the lessons he had 
taught himself to practice in his 
mind for use in such emergencies, 
Instinct, for the moment, took the 
place of method. There is no 
time to speak; the only sounds 
are the seuffling of men and tramp- 
ing of horses, as the riders try to 
get their sword-arms free, and cuts 
and parries are exchanged with des- 
em speed. Yet, amid the hurry, 

orke has time to feel with a 
sense of satisfaction that he is 
not flurried, and that his head 
is cool, as, seizing the man on his 
left by the collar, he pulls him from 
his saddle with a sudden jerk, and 
the man falling down amongst the 
horses, gives a cry of anguish as he 
is trampled upon below. Kirke, 
for his part, was too close to the 
men right and left of bim to hit 
them effectually, _ but swinging 
round he cut down the man 
whom he passed on the right, 
after which he had enough to do 
for an instant to parry his two 
nearest assailants, whose short 
curved scimitars were more handy 
at these close quarters than his long 
sword. But Kirke at last ran ove 
of them through, and Yorke stum- 
ned the rider on his right by a blow 
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delivered close to the hilt of his 
sword. So close was the crowd, 
that as these men sank down there 
was no room for them to fall be- 
tween the horses to the ground; 
the head of one rested on Yorke’s 
knee, and, for the instant, the rider- 
less horses interposed between the 
combatants. But the leading files 
of the enemy, on the right and left 
of the road, who had no one op- 
sed to them, were now closing 
round, and the little party must 
soon be overwhelmed if help comes 
not. But help was nigh. The na- 
tive officer with the third squad- 
ron, on seeing what had happened 
in front, delayed only long enough 
to extend his front to the width 
of the ground, and galloped up 
in support. Then the roadway 
was filled with a seething mass of 
horsemen, whereof only those 
leading on each side could engage, 
and they were jammed up by 
those pressing on from’ behind, 
A few more seconds pass—slowly, 
as it seems, so many blows are 
crowded into them—and then there 
is a yielding of the rebel cavalry; 
the whole mass seems movin 
slowly in one way. For, by this 
time, the outer squadrons under 
Braddon and Egan, working round 
the village, desery the enemy 
massed on the road between them, 
and press forward to attack them, 
separated, however, by the mud wall 
of a garden which borders the road 
forsome quarter of a milealong either 
side. But the enemy, thus caught 
between two lines, are bewildered, 
and the rearmost men begin to tail 
off, and ride out of the way along 
the road; the impulse is communi- 
cated to those in advance, and soon 
there are left only a few facing 
Kirke’s men, who in their efforts 
to turn and get away are all cut 
down. But the victorious party are 
too broken up to pursue them far, 
and the enemy gets off with a loss 
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of about thirty killed, and nearly 
as many horses captured, while of 
Kirke’s Horse eight are killed, in- 
cluding the advance-guard which 
was — and sixteen wounded, 
some slightly. “A sharp thing 
while it lasted,” said Kirke to his 
subaltern, wiping his long sword, 
“and might have been awkward 
if Subahdar Tej Singh had not 
been up to time. All’s well that 
ends well; but this will be a lesson 
to you for all your life, young man, 
to take care how you march round 
a corner,” 

On another day, Kirke’s regi- 
ment, in advance of+ a detached 
column moving across country, had 
made out the enemy occupying 
a line of villages in strength, 


and apparently intending to await 
an attack in the position. The 
officer commanding the force on 
coming up determined to make a 
flank movement to turn the posi- 
tion, and accordingly diverted the 
main column to the right, leaving 


Kirke’s Horse still in front to 
oceupy the enemy’s attention and 
cover the mancuvre. It was a 
clear bright morning of the cold 
season, and every object could be 
distinguished plainly in the still, 
elear air. In front were the low mud 
walls of a couple of villages, about 
half a mile apart from each other, 
and connected by a grove of well- 
grown trees. Between Kirke’s men 
and this position, more than a mile 
distant, was a perfectly open gam 
green with young corn, and un- 
broken* by a single obstacle; the 
view was bounded on the right 
and left by tne still unreaped crops 
of the previous wet season, as high 
as a horseman’s head. 

Kirke, with his orderly and tram- 
peter behind him, advanced over the 
plain, reconnoitring, a little distance 
ahead of his regiment, which moved 
at a walk in column of ape 
at deploying distance. ey had. 
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arrived pretty near to the line 
of villages, when fire was sud- 
denly opened by a battery which 
had been concealed in the grove. 
The practice was bad, but Kirke 
ordered the regiment to retire; and 
it fell back, deployed in. line so as 
to offer a smaller obstacle to the 
artillery-fire. On seeing this, a large 
body of the rebel cavalry emerged 
from the grove and formed up in 
front of it. The effect of this move- 
ment was to stop the fire from the 
guns, as the new-comers were in the 
way. They too deployed into line, 
which somewhat overlapped Kirke’s 
force, and ‘they moved forward as 
if intending to attack. 

“ Now look out,” said Kirke jo- 
cosely to his orderly, in Hindustani ; 
“we may get a chance.” 

Kirke continued to retire the regi- 
ment, the enemy’s cavalry following. 
He even gave the word to trot. The 
rebel cavalry began to trot too, halt- 
ing, however, when Kirke halted, 
and advancing whenever he retired. 

In this way the two bodies of 
horse moved across the.plain till 
they had got to be a‘full mile from 
the enemy’s main position. The 
rebel cavalry meanwhile were get- 
ting nearer to Kirke’s men, coming 
so close that their faces could be 
distinguished, and it looked as if, 
. were a determined rush made, Kirke 
and his attendants would be cut 
down before the regiment could turn 
to help them. And the rebels, see- 
ing that the retreat continued, be- 
gan to grow excited. Shouts were 
raised, and swords waved. Some of 
them broke their ranks and began 
curvetting about in front of their 
line, abusing the Feringhee run- 
aways. 

“ It’s about time now,” said Kirke 
to himself, drawing his sword. Then 
he gave the order, and his trumpeter 
sounded the halt, and then immedi- 
ately afterwards, as the regiment 
turned to its front, the canter; and 


putting himself at their head, he led 
the way towards the enemy. 

The enemy’s line continued to 
move on at a slow trot, and the in- 
terval between the two was rapidly 
diminishing ; but a spectator look- 
ing merely at the British line might 
have thought he was viewing a parade 
exercise, 80 cool and leisurely did the 
advance appear. Kirke, in front of 
the centre on Kathleen, with drab 
felt turban-covered helmet and tunic 
and breeches, and high boots of un- 
tanned leather, riding with stirrups 
somewhat short, and a strong seat, 
erect, his long straight sword held 
upright, a sinister smile on his dark 
resolute face. In front of the right 
squadron comes Braddon, tall and 
heavy, under whom even the big 
steed he bestrided seems undersized, 
a powerful Australian recaptured 
during the campaign, which perhaps 
erst bore some portly civilian in 
more peaceful times. Before the 
centre squadron rides Egan, dapper 
and light, horse and man seeming 
as one. Yorke leads the left squad- 
ron, spare and lithe, and with an 
easy seat, riding Selim with a light 
hand, the little horse bounding along 
with the short springy action of the 
Arab, like a mad thing, as if panting 
for the fray. 

When barely fifty paces remain, 
Kirke’s trumpeter sounds the charge, 
and the whole regiment echo the 
shout which their leader gives, 4s, 
waving his sword, he lets Kathleen 
go. Some of the enemy, pressing 
forward, respond to the challenge, 
but some halt, some turn round— 
their line is broken and their chance 
gone. It is no fight, but a running 
pursuit. The bravest, who stop to 
fight, fall first, overmatched and 
outnumbered. Those save them- 
selves who fly first, as the two bodies 
gallop together helter-skelter across 
the plain. The rebel horsemen 
parry and cut backwards ; but the 
game goes against those who fight 
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an enemy behind, and many a one 
rolls from his saddle under the 
ursuers’ sharp sabres, Not until 
the battle has rolled on to with- 
in less than a furlong from the 
enemy’s position does Kirke sound 
the halt, and the pursued are able 
to disengage themselves and take 
refuge in the grove. Then Kirke 
re-forms his men and retires, not too 
soon, for the enemy’s artillery after 
a pause begins to open fire, although 
the plain is covered with the bodies 
of their comrades, But the fire is 
scarcely opened when it stops again, 
for the enemy’s attention is now 
diverted by the movement of the 
troops threatening their flanks; a 
panic seizes them, and they limber 
up and retire, and Kirke and his 
men remain in possession of the 
field, sprinkled with the bodies of 
fallen men and riderless horses. 

Some of these bodies move, and 
one man, disengaging himself from 
his horse, is seen walking leisurely 
towards the grove, in full face of 
the regiment, now drawn, up in 
order. 

Kirke looks at his orderly, giving 
a little jerk of his hand towards the 
rebel trooper, and the orderly taking 
the hint, gallops after him. The 
man hears the sound of his pur- 
suer’s horse, and looking round for 
an instant, sets off at arun. He is 
not far from the grove, and will find 
shelter there; but he cannot run 
fast in his heavy boots, and the 
horseman soon overtakes him. Once 
ortwice he tries to evade his fate 
by doubling, but presently the 
trooper gets him within reach of 
his tulwar, and there is a laugh 
among the onlookers as the man 
falls under the blow, while his pur- 
suer dismounts to rifle the body, 
for the soldiers of both sides usually 
carry their wealth about them, 
and a score or so of rupees may 
often reward the victor in single 
combat. 
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“Our fellows will expect to get 
any loot that is to be had,” said 
Kirke, riding up to,Eagan. “ Leave 
ten files of your squadron ; and see 
that everything is brought in to be 
shared equally amongst the whole. 
And mind,” he added, as Eagan 
turned round to give the order, 
“we don’t want to be bothered 
with any wounded prisoners.” Then 
the regiment passed on at speed to 
join the field force, whilst the detach- 
ment moved about the field engaged 
on ‘their office, looking after their 
fallen comrades among other things, 
and catching loose horses. Two of 
the regiment only were found to be 
killed ; fifteen had been dismounted ; 
about twice as many altogether were - 
wounded or bruised by falls. More 
than eighty bodies of the enemy were 
counted. Many of these were of 
men wounded, cut down, or ridden 
over and trampled down; and 
some of them lay as dead when 
the fatigue party came up. But 
the pretence was of course seen 
through ; a carbine-shot or slice of 
the tulwar settled the affair; and 
when the detachment passed on to 
join the regiment, nothing stirred 
on the plain to resist the wild dogs 
and jackals when they should arrive 
for their banquet in the evening. 
An hour later the camp-followers 
would come up, and the dead be 
stripped of what clothing remained 
to them. Perhaps hereafter the 
mothers and wives in some distant 
villages would wonder why their 
sons and husbands did not come 
home, and would be fain to console 
themselves with the reflection that 
they must have fallen in a good 
cause. For, strange as it may seem, 
it was not the English only who 
deemed themselves to have the right 
in this quarrel. To many of these 
benighted creatures it seemed to be 
quite a noble thing to stand’ by their 
comrades, and strike a blow to avert 
the pollution which they believed 
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their crafty Feringhee rulers to be 
preparing for them. 

“This is the neatest job we have 
done during the war,” said Kirke, 
as, an hour or two later, the little 
group of officers lay resting under a 
tree at their ease, waiting for the 
late breakfast which the servants, 
who had come up with the mule 
bearing the mess equipment, were 
busy preparing, the regiment being 
now encamped for the day, and 
pickets duly posted. “It is not 
often one gets a chance to have 
three squadrons all going to work 
together, and over such splendid 
ground too.” 

“And yet,” said Braddon, “ al- 
though perhaps one ought not to say 
so, those men were better fellows than 
ours, if the truth. must be confessed 
—better mounted, better riders, 


better trained. If their leaders 
were worth anything, they might 
have shown us a thing or two. But 
the scamps have no heart for their 
work. They are ashamed of them- 
selves, to begin with, and all at 
cross. purposes. I suspect that 
they only keep together now be. 
cause they don’t know what else 
to do.” 

“ Yes,” observes Kirke, “it will 
take all a year to bring the regiment 
up to the mark of one of the best 
of the old irregular corps; but the 
lads take to the business very kindly, 
don’t they? But here is breakfast 
ready at last.” 

“Tt can’t be more ready than | 
am,” responded Braddon; “this 
‘ pursuing practice’ is the very deuce 
for giving a fellow an appetite.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


About: this time the Gazette 
arrived from England, containing 
the first Mutiny brevet. Kirke was 
made a major; while Braddon was 
made both major and C.B. for his 
gallant share in the defence of the 
Residency. Kirke, although he 
might naturally have felt annoyed 
at his junior being more distin- 
guished an himself, took the 
matter on the whole very well. 
He was a hard man, but jealousy 
was not part of hischaracter. Yorke 
being still a subaltern, although now 
nearly at the top of the list, was not 
yet eligible for brevet promotion. 
It was in this brevet |that Dumble, 
as already mentioned, was made a 
brevet-colonel and C.B. Braddon 
was good-humouredly satirical about 
the value of a reward which em- 
braced Dumble, but the profession 
of indifference to distinction was 
not carried very far; with the rise 
in public estimation his self-respect 


had returned, and his moroseness 
disappeared, and he was now as 
blithe and gay as any one in the 
regiment. As for Yorke, he did 
not want reward or promotion to 
maintain his spirits ; indeed, to be- 
long to Kirke’s Horse was in itself 
a sufficient passport to consideration 
throughout the camp of the main 
army, which the regiment had now 
joined. One regiment of British 
cavalry was also, like themselves, 
a corps of veterans, who had been 
in the thick of the fighting; but 
to the officers and men of the 
dragoons lately arrived as reinforce- 
ments from Europe, and who had*not 
yet had an opportunity of crossing 
swords with an enemy, the famous 
corps which had already been men- 
tioned over and over again in de- 
spatches, and whose exploits were 
in everybody’s mouth, was natur- 
ally an object of curiosity and re 
spect; nor could Yorke help con- 
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trasting the sort of reception he 
now received whenever his duties 
brought him in contact with the 
officers of other branches of the 
service, with the obscurity of his 
position a few months ago. 

Then, too, as the avenging army 
swept the country ciear of wander- 
ing rebel hordes, the post was re-es- 
tablished, and English letters began 
to reach the camp, so long cut off 
from news of the distant West. 
Yorke’s letters, like those of many 
of his comrades, were written in 
the strain which the times made 
natural, full of rejoicings that those 
so dear to the writers had been 
spared thus far, full of anxieties for 
the dangers still to be undergone. 
As Yorke’s sister, who was his chief 
English correspondent, expressed. it, 
life in England at this time was one 
of continued suspense, “ Indeed,” 
said the fair writer, ‘‘ I sometimes feel 
as if the strain were more than could 
be borne, as we have to wait from 
day to day for more tidings from 
India. But as Mr. Morgan always 
says [Mr. Morgan was the new in- 
cumbent of a chapel-of-ease at Wil- 
tonbury], everything is ordered for 
the best, and this must be our pre- 
cious consolation whatever befalls 
those dear to us. The Mills’s 
cousin, whom of course you know, 
as he is in the army, has just 
sent them tidings of his safety. 
All the officers of his regiment 
were treacherously murdered, but 
he was away on leave at the 
time, and so was preserved. Truly, 
as Mr, Morgan says, there is a 
special providence which guards 
over us in all our dangers. And 
you, my dearest Arthur, how 
mercifully have you been saved 
almost out of the lion’s mouth! 
The papers are quite full of Cap- 
tam Kirke’s heroic deliverance 
of your garrison just as you 
were at the point of destruction ; 


and everybody has been reading 
Colonel Dumble’s beautiful affect- 
ing despatch; no_wonder the gar- 
rison fought bravely with such a 
noble commander as he must be: 
still our hearts are strained almost 
to bursting when we think that 
you are still set in the midst of 
so many and great dangers; but 
should my dearest Arthur be spared 
to receive these fond lines, I know 
that we shall have his’ sympathy 
in our dreadful anxiety.” 

In these days of irregular posts, it 
often happened that more than one 
mail arrived at the same time, and 
in fact Yorke received by this same 
post another letter from his sister— 
for his mother was not a good cor- 
respondent—written a month later 
than the first, expressed much in 
the same terms as the other in 
the beginning, but containing also a 
piece of news at the end which could 
not be withheld. Her dearest 
Arthur's affecticnate heart would be 
made glad on hearing that his fond 
sister was about to become the wife of 
the new incumbent of St. Clement’s. 
With ‘so estimable a man for hus- 
band, to say nothing of his being 
so brilliant a preacher, she felt sure 
that her happiness was secured. 
Mr. Morgan was a widower, the 
letter went on to say; “indeed he has 
been sorely tried, poor dear fellow, 
for his first wife died after a long and 
very painful illness; but I trust he 
has now many years of happiness 
before him.” The letter concluded 
by saying that the marriage was to 
take place in a few weeks, The 
writer would have wished to defer 
it till her dearest Arthur should be 
at home; but she supposed he could 
not be spared from his military 
duties just at present, and dear 
William had made such a point of 
the new vicarage being now ready 
for occupation, that she was forced 


to consent to a speedy union. 
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The tide of war had now com- 
pletely turned. It was no longer 
a struggle on terms of equality, 
where discipline and courage on 
one side were balanced against 
numbers on the other. The 
British army was now in great 
strength, and moving triumphantly 
over the country. The rebel cavalry 
had pretty well given up fighting 
on its own account, and the op- 
portunities for engaging it had be- 
come rare; but the enemy still 
held out in force here and there, 
occupying strong positions from 
which they had to be dislodged ; 
and the British cavalry, moving in 
advance of the army, more than 
once suffered losses from artillery 
and infantry fire, to which they were 


unable to reply. This happened- 


one day to Kirke’s Horse, now bri- 
gaded with two other regiments 
under Colonel Tartar, and in advance 
of the army moving on a point 
where the enemy seem disposed 
to make a stand. Kirke’s Horse 
was drawn up in reserve while one 
of the other regiments was skirmish- 
ing in their front among some high 
crops, in which the horsemen were 
almost concealed, and which sur- 
rounded a flat-roofed town hardly to 
be made out above the tall grain, 
but from the outskirts of which a 
desultory fire was proceeding. The 
younger troops, who had never been 
in action before, were in a state of 
great excitement, as a squadron told 
off for skirmishing was engaged in 
front, soon to be reinforced by an- 
other—Kirke’s men meanwhile, who 
were in the rear, conducting them- 
selves with the nonchalance of old 
campaigners, the men dismounted, 
the officers in a little group on horse- 
back. 

“They seem very lively in front 
there,” said Kirke, as the dragoons 
might be seen trotting round in 
circles discharging their carbines in 
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reply to the enemy’s fire; “but I 
should doubt anything coming out 
of the business, except that some 
of the youngsters will get hit. | 
wonder the brigadier don’t send us 
up instead. Not that we should be 
able to do much better, but our men 
would be cheaper.” 

“Tt would be an awful nuisance 
though,” said Egan, “to have a lot 
of our fellows knocked over for 
nothing, merely because the general 
wants us cavalry to do infantry 
work. <A regiment of Sikhs would 
clear out these fields in a jiffey.” 

“My good fellow,” observed 
Braddon, “if you deduct all the 
men who are knocked over in war 
without satisfying any useful pur- 
pose, the casualties in this noble pas- 
time would undergo a perceptible 
reduction.” 

“May be so, but it must be a 
horrid bore te be hit about in this 
way without getting any good by 
it.” 

“But you may get a great deal 
of good by it, my dear fellow ; there, 
for fexample, goes a man who will 
get a good deal,”—and as Braddon 
spoke, a doolee was borne to the 
rear with an officer, whom they 
could make out to be the command- 
ant of the regiment engaged, wound- 
ed in the leg by a gunshot: “ that 
man arrived from England about 
three days ago, and has been in ac- 
tion about five minutes, but he is 
safe for his C.B. now, and will be a 
great authority on cavalry for the 
remainder of his life.” 

“Ah! here are the infantry at 
last,” said Kirke, as a regiment of 
Sikhs came up in haste at a long 
swinging stride, and sent a couple 
of companies in skirmishing order 
into the high crops. 

“ Now there goes a really brave 
man,” said Braddon, pointing to the 
commandant of the regiment, a 
stout, middle-aged officer, who rode 
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at the head of it. “That man hasa 
wife and eight children in England 
tomy knowledge. I declare I don’t 
think I could muster up courage to 
go into action if I had such a fright- 
ful load on my shoulders.” 

“T don’t see that at all,” said 
Yorke ; “ if a man has all the com- 
fort of married life in peace time he 
must pay for it on active service, 
You can’t have everything without 
alloy in this world. But don’t ob- 
serve that married men make a bit 
worse soldiers than bachelors.” 

“Then they ought to. As for 
comfort, I don’t fancy old Swaby 
there has had too much in that line; 
he has been always dreadfully hard 
up, but it has been luxury compared 
to what is in store for his family if 
he comes to grief. I fancy I can 
see them, settled in some small 
country town, a picture of old Swaby 
in full uniform the only ornament 
left remaining, and the poor mother 
telling the children what a splendid 
soldier their father was (which won’t 
put food into their little bellies, 
however), and besieging the Court 
of Directors continually for an ap- 
pointment for her eldest boy. No, 
if I were a married man I should 
be an awful coward.” 

Yorke laughed as Braddon finish- 
ed his outburst, knowing that his 
friend could afford to play with the 
subject of bravery ; but he could not 
help thinking that although the 
hope of winning the fair prize now 
before him was a source of strength 
and courage at present, what a hard 
wrench it would be to leave her 
side to go campaigning again, al- 
though he felt sure enough that, 
once in the field, a wife at home 
would make no difference in his 
conduct any more than it would in 
that of Braddon or any other sol- 
dier. But these reflections were in- 
terrupted by an order to mount. 
The infantry were now coming up 


in force, and advancing to the at- 
tack of the enemy’s position, and 
Kirke’s Horse were ordered off to the 
right to guard the flank. 

Passing through a grove of trees, 
the regiment came on to apiece of 
barren ground, some half a mile wide, 
and extending right up to the town, 
the left end of which was from this 
point clearly exposed to view, a wall 
surrounding the flat-roofed houses 
and huts within; while still further 
to the left could be made out a con- 
siderable body of the enemy, both 
horse and foot. It was to guard 
against any counter-attempt from 
this force that Kirke’s Horse had 
been detached to the right, while 
the main attack was made in front 
under cover of the high crops. 

For a few minutes the regiment re- 
mained uomolested, drawn up on the 
bare plain; but presently fire was 
opened on it from a couple of heavy 
guns posted behind a gap in the town 
wall. After a round or two the 
enemy got the range, and a shot 
crashing through theline killed a 
couple of men and horses, front and 
rear rank, Kirke thereon sent Yorke 
to the brigadier to propose that he 
should retire into the cover of the 
grove; buta message came back that 
it was the general’s order to hold 
the ground in advance of the grove, 
and sm the enemy from making 
a counter-attack across the front of 
the line. 

“Counter-attack!” said Kirke 
bitterly, as he received the message ; 
“much they look like attacking 
anybody, don’t they? However, 
orders must be obeyed. Thank God, 
here come some guns to help us;” 
and as he spoke half a troop of 
horse artillery came galloping up 
round the edge of the grove; and, 
taking up a position on the right of 
Kirke’s men, unlimbered and opened 
fire on the walls with shell and 
shrapnel. This diverted the atten- 
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tion of the enemy, who turned one 
gun on their assailants, but kept 
one still going on the cavalry, now 
serving it with grape. The distance 
was about eight hundred yards, and 
the gun badly served; but the 
ground was perfectly smooth and 
level; eighteen-pounder grape un- 
der such conditions was a formi- 
dable thing to face; and it was diffi- 
cult to avoid wincing as the shot 
came crashing along with the angry 
growl peculiar to the missile, tear- 
ing up the ground, and making a 
little cloud of dust. Kirke kept 
the regiment drawn up in line, to 
render the mark as thin as possible, 
but almost every discharge took 
effect, and the pause between each 
was spent in moving the disabled 
men into doolees and sending them 
to the rear, or in disengaging riders 
from their dead horses. 

Presently the brigadier rode up. 
Twenty-three men killed and wound- 
ed, reported Kirke, and thirty-five 
horses, in these few minutes, and 
there would be plenty more if they 
stopped in that place. “I don’t like 
to lose my fellows in this way to no 
purpose,” 

It could not be. helped, Tar- 
tar said ; the orders were positive to 
hold the ground and keep the flank 
secure. 

“I think I could make the flan 
pretty secure, sir, if you would le 
me advance and threaten their flank. 
Those fellows yonder only want a 
little encouragement to skedaddle, 
but this long bowls is just the game 
they like.” But Tartar said the 
general would not allow any forward 
movement of the cavalry to be made 
without his orders. 

* I wish the general would come 
here and see things for himself,” re- 
plied Kirke ; “ we should be just as 
useful under cover behind the trees, 
instead of in front of them.” 

“It won’t Jast long,” said the 
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other ; “ the town will be carried pre- 
sently.” Then the brigadier with 
his brigade-major joined Kirke in 
riding slowly ap and down before 
the line, their orderlies behind them. 
They tried to talk unconcernedly, 
but it was not easy to keep up the 
conversation when the puff of white 
smoke arose behind the wall, to be 
followed immediately by the angry 
growl of the grape as it rushed to- 
wards thent along the level ground. 

Suddenly the brigadier and his 
horse rolled over, Kirke and the 
brigade-major jumped down to his 
assistance, but he soon got up un- 
hurt; his horse, however, had been 
killed. 

“A bad look-out,” said Tartar, 
looking at the poor beast which lay 
in its last convulsions ; “ what shall 
I do for a mount?” 

“No difficulty about that, sir,” 
said Kirke, pointing to his orderly’s 
horse, which stood riderless behind 
them, the man having fallen dead 
by a grape-shot from the same dis- 
charge; and, indeed, the brigadier 
was fain to disengage his saddle from 
his own charger, and put it on the 
native orderly’s trooper. 

Thus passed the minutes which 
seemed like hours; the gunners 
were busy in replying to the enemy’s 
fire, but the cavalry had no occupa- 

on, and plenty of time for reflec- 
tion. At last there was a sudden 
cessation of the deadly game, ex- 
plained almost immediately by the 
appearance of some European sol- 
diers on the bouse-tops, firing with 
musketry on the group of men serv- 
ing the two guns. The town had 
been carried; and the occupants of 
the part of it opposite. Kirke’s regi- 
ment, being thus taken in flank, soon 
disappeared in flight to the rear. 
Now would have. been the time for 
the cavalry to. make a circuit of the 
walls and cut in upon the fugitives; 
but no orders came to move, and 
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there only remained the melancholy 
occupation of counting up the casu- 
alties, and fitting spare men to spare 
horses. Seventy-six men, or nearly 
one-sixth of the strength of the regi- 
ment present on the field, had been 
killed and wounded, the latter for 
the most part badly, and eighty- 
seven horses were disabled so that 
Kirke’s Horse figured handsomely in 
the account of the battle, and readers 
of the Gazette might have sup- 
posed, from the general’s reference 
to its distinguished conduct and 
severe loss, that the regiment had 
spent the day in desperate hand-to- 
hand fighting, instead of having been 
uselessly sacrificed for a stupid pre- 
caution. The officers of the regiment, 
on comparing notes afterwards, were 
agreed that it had been the most 
serious duty any of them had gone 
through, active fighting under ex- 
citement being far less trying than 
standing up in cold blood to be fired 
at without power of retaliation. 


But their usual good luck had at-. 


tended them. Braddon’s big Aus- 
tralian horse had gone down; while 
Egan had had a grape-shot through 
his holster, and Yorke another 
through his turban; but otherwise 
they had come off unscathed ; and 
they began jokingly to style them- 
selves the invulnerables, half believ- 
ing that they really were. 

But not for long after this affair 
did the title continue to be appro- 
priate. The main army was now 
posted for a time in a stationary en- 
campment, while columns detached 
from it scoured the surrounding 


country, beating up fugitives; and. 


Kirke’s Horse, while thus employed, 
came up suddenly one early morning 
with a body of the enemy’s cavalry 
and the remains of a battery of field- 
artillery. Here was an opportunity 
long sought for; Kirke’s Horse had 
done almost everything possible in 
the way of fighting but capture 


guns; so while these, surprised in 
the dusky dawn, opened an uncer- 
tain fire, Kirke, bringing his regi- 
ment round at a gallop, gained their 
flank, and charging down before 
they could limber up, cut down the 
gunners and captured the four 
guns, the cavalry making off with- 
out awaiting the onset. Just as 
the advance was made, Braddon 
(who led the rear squadron) with 
his horse was seen to fall, but there 
was no time to stop and inquire 
what had happened. It was half 
an hour or more before the regi- 
ment returned to its old ground, 
and there the officers found their 
comrade lying under a tree. Max- 
well bad just amputated both legs, 
shattered by a round-shot which 
had passed through his horse. 

He had hardly recovered from the 
effect of the chloroform which Max- 
well had administered, and at first 
did not remember what had hap- 

ned, or where he was. “Ah! now 
j understand,” he said at last, as he 
saw the commandant and Yorke 
stooping over him, while Maxwell 
on his knees was stilb busied with 
his work,—“I am minus a couple 
of legs. Very odd, too, I don’t feel 
anything. That’s a comfort, is it 
not? It helps one to bear the loss 
with proper resignation. How | 
am I good for, doctor, do you think ?” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Max- 
well, “ you have borne the operation 
splendidly, and a constitution like 
yours will carry a man through any- 
thing. The pulse is strong, and 
everything going on well,” 

“ All the resources of the highest 
medical skill were brought to bear on 
the case, but alus! proved unavail- 
ing,” interrupted the wounded man 
—* that will be my epitaph, I take it ; 
it wasn’t the doctor's fault, but the 
man’s. Excuse my chaff, doctor,” 
he continued, “I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings; if ever there was a 
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surgeon who could pull a fellow 
through it would be you, I know 
that; but tell me, doctor, did you 
ever know a case of a man pulling 
through who had both his legs 
taken off by a round-shot? Shock 
to the system, isn’t it, that you call 
it? And yet I feel quite right up 
here,” said the wounded man, with- 
drawing one of the hands that made 
a pillow for his head, and tapping 
his chest. ‘ Nevertheless, Yorke, 
my boy, you will be second in com- 
mand before many hours are over. 
But how about the guns? you took 
them, I hope, major?’ 

“Oh yes,” replied Kirke, “we 
made a capital job of it; took the 
whole four, and accounted for a lot 
of the gunners as well.” 

“Well done!” cried Braddon, 


cheerily ; “there’s the C.B. for you, 
major, certain, and a brevet lieu- 
tenant-coloneley at the least, gven 
if you were not sure of it before.” 

“ And for you, too, I hope,” 


said 
Kirke, his usual hard tone softened 
as he looked down distressed at his 
mangled comrade. 

“Very kind of you to say so, 
major; but there is only one more 
step for me to make, and not having 
any legs to make it with, it ought 
to be a short one. The present 
company see the joke, I hope,” he 
added, looking up at the anxious 
faces above him, as he lay with his 
head resting under hishands. “ But 
I am keeping you here too long; 
the wounded ought to be sent to 
the rear, you know. Cavalry should 
have no incumbrances.” 

In truth it was time to be moving 
on, for the regiment had a long 
march to make before its return to 
camp ; and the wounded man (the 
only one in the whole regiment 
wounded in this skirmish) was 
placed in a doolee and sent off under 
escort of a native officer and detach- 
ment, while the rest of the party 
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with the captured guns proceeded 

on their way, Maxwell accompany- 
ing them, for a native regiment has 
only one surgeon attached to it, and 
more casualties might occur before 
the expedition was ended, 

Kirke’s Horse returned to head- 
quarters on the evening of the follow- 
ing day ; and while the commanding 
officer went to the general’s tent to 
report proceedings, Yorke hastened 
as soon as he could get away to the 
main camp - hospital, whither his 
wounded comrade ‘had been con- 
veyed. The hospital was formed of 
a little street of tents,.orderly and 
quiet, the only moving objects being 
here and there a camp-follower or 
two, as they sat squatting outside 
the tents, smoking their hookahs 
or cooking their frugal meal. To- 
wards the end of the street some 
larger tents betokened the quarters 
of the wounded officers, while it 
was closed at the end by those of 
the medical officers in charge, in 
front of which sat two surgeons 
smoking their cheroots after the la- 
bours of the day. One of these rose 
at once as Yorke rode up, and con- 
ducted him to the tent where Brad- 
don lay. He was doing wonder- . 
fully well, said the surgeon before 
they went in, notwithstanding the 
shock and the journey; pulse still 
firm; he must have a wonderful 
constitution. 

Braddon occupied an airy tent 
with two beds (the second being 
vacant), the only other person in it 
being his bearer, sitting patient in 
a corner to execute his master’s 
behests. The wounded man re- 
ceived his friend with a cheery 
voice. 

“Here I am, you see, wonder- 
fully jolly, all right in this quarter 
still”—tapping his chest—“ and 
ready for my dinner; but how long is 
this to last? I am looking out for 
the coming change, but it doesn’t 
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come. Except that I am a little 
tired of lying on my back already, 
I never felt better in my life. 
Curious, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes,” said the surgeon, cheerily ; 
“you are doing famously; Max- 
well will be quite proud of your 
ease.” 

“ Famously, indeed. Come, doc- 
tor, did you ever know a case of a 
man losing both his legs in this 
way and pulling through?” 

“Know a case? I should think 
so. Why, there is a sergeant of 
a foot regiment in this very camp 
who has lost both his legs, and is 
almost well now.” 

“ Ah, but he didn’t lose them by 
a round-shot, [ll be bound. No, 
Maxwell,” he continued, addressing 
that officer, who had just entered 
the tent, “ you may explain to our 
good friend here that it is no good 
trying to bamboozle me, and, what 
is more, that I don’t want to be 
deceived. I know what is in store 
for me, as well as either of you do; 
but it is very odd that I should feel 
so well.” 

The next day, when Yorke paid 
his friend a visit, he found him 
still well and hearty, although less 
excited in manner. “Not much 
change, you see,” he said, smiling. 
“No; no pain whatever, except 
that there is a big knot in the cordage 
of this bed which touches me up 
in the back a little. But it isn’t 
worth while bothering about it just 
for a day or two. No; there is no 
pain in the stamps, and no feeling 
either; that is the bad sign, is it 
not? You can’t have a rally where 
there is no nervous power, you 
know. The only wonder is the 
numbness does not begin creeping 
up the body, as with Socrates after 
drinking the hemlock. I feel quite 
right here still,” tapping his chest. 
“‘There’s no need to pull such a 
long face, my dear fellow,” he con- 
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tinued. “ What does it matter one 
man more or less‘being knocked 
over? We haye won the day, and 
put the mutiny down; and the 
thing has been done cheap at the 
price. And what is more, I don’t 
care a bit about it myself. That 
seems odd to you, doesn’tit? Only 


_two days ago I was thinking about 


brevets, and promotions, and a 
career, and all the rest of it, just as 
keenly as any man; and now I lie 
here, waiting for the end, and if. 
you'll believe me, I don’t feel as if 
I would give a button to have my 
legs back again. I should have 
grudged to have been knocked over 
and useless when in the Residency, 
I confess, before I had had a rap at 
the rascals; but now there are plenty 
more where I came from. Why, 
now I think of it, you are senior 
lieutenant in the 76th, and will get 
the step in the regiment, besides 
being made second in command of 
the Horse. I beg your pardon,” 


continued the sick man, seeing that 


his friend looked pained ; “ bat you 
know it’s my way; I can’t help a 
little chaff. I know you are so 
for me, and all that; but still busi- 
aess is business, and there would 
be no promotion if there were no 
casualties. No, my dear fellow, I 
sbould have been afraid to sneak 
out of the world at the time when 
I was under a cloud; but now that 
I am set right again with the pub- 
lic, it is different. And is there a 
man in India who could be bet- 
ter spared? I haven’t got a rela- 
tion in the world who cares two- 
pence about me. My sister and I 
used to be pretty fond of each other 
when we were children; but she 
has been married these ten years to 
a rich man whom I have never 
seen, and somehow the _letter- 
writing drooped after a time.” 
Yorke asked whether he would 
not wish to see the camp chaplain, 
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but Braddon declined the proposal. 
“T don’t suppose I have been inside 
achurch for a dozen years,” he said, 
“and what merit would I get from 
going through the service now, un- 
der a fright? If I had bled to death 
out there on the field when I was 
hit, Wharton would not have had a 
chance of using his formulas: I can’t 
suppose God Almighty would allow 
itto make any difference to a man, 
whether he dies a few hours sooner 
or later. I daresay you think I 
am aregular heathen,” he continued, 
seeing that Yorke looked distressed, 
“but I am not a bit; I can’t call 
to mind that I ever did anybody 
any harm, except in the way of 
business as a soldier, or anything 
that a man need be ashamed of, 
barring that brandy -bottle bout 
which injured nobody but myself. 
Is faith really to be everything, and 
works nothing, as our worthy friend 
is always preaching? I know I am 
a miserable sinner and all that, but 
surely it is taking a low view of 
God to suppose that he finds any 
satisfaction in hearing His praises 
sung. A crude sort of theology, 
ain’t it? but it’s too late to cast 
about for new principles now.” 
“No, my dear boy,” he continu- 
ed, as Yorke after a time rose to 
go, “I don’t want anything, thank 
you ; I don’t feel as if I could read ; 
but somehow the time doesn’t 
hang heavy, and old Sudhan there 
is very attentive; he seems never to 
go to his dinner, nor to go to sleep, 
nor to do anything, I believe, but 
sit there ready to waiton me. Good- 
by old fellow, remember me to the 
rest of them, and say how glad I 
was to hear about the guns being 
all taken, and so cheaply too, And 
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Yorke, I say,” he added, holding 
the other’s hand, “just give me a 
kiss before you go.” , 

The warmest friendship and the 
best intentions can go but little way 
towards tending the sick on active 
service. With those on duty, fatigue 
and the craving for sleep will over- 
come the strongest sympathies or un- 
selfishness, The officers of Kirke’s 
regiment, too, were for most of 
their time on outpost duty, and 
their wounded comrade was _per- 
force left to his thoughts and the 
ministrations of his faithful bearer, 
and the occasional visits of the 
kindly but overworked camp doctor. 
When next Yorke rode down to 
the hospital, the change which the 
patient had been looking for had ar- 
rived. “ He is sinking rapidly, and 
won’t recognise you,” said the surgeon 
coming out of the tent as Yorke 
approached it. That evening the 
gallant soldier died; he was buried 
at daybreak, Yorke being the only 
mourner, for the other officers of the 
regiment were all at outposts ; and at 
evening his property was sold by 
auction and dispersed among a vari- 
ety of owners, for the army was to 
march next day. Braddon had made 
a will, drawn by the camp surgeon, 
leaving his remaining charger to 
Kirke, his sword to his sister, a 
hundred rupees to his faithful bearer, 
and the rest of his property—which 
consisted mainly of arrears of pay— 
to Yorke, who was appointed execu- 
tor. The latter was gazetted in due 
course to be captain in the late 76th 
Native Infantry, vice Braddon, died 
of wounds; and succeeded also, as 
the latter had predicted, to his va- 
cant post of second in command of 
Kirke’s Horse. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


One more incident in the campaign 
must find a place in our story. e 
force of the rebellion was now got 
under; Lucknow had been finally 
captured, and there was no longer 
any regular army in the field to op- 
pose the British troops; but various 
fugitive bands still remained to be 
put down, and detached columns 
were moving in pursuit of these 
allover the country. Kirke’s Horse 
was attached to one of these columns, 
and a squadron under Yorke’s com- 
mand was halted one hot day in 
May in support of a couple of horse- 
artillery guns during the attack 
on a strong village held in force by 
the enemy. Yorke and the guns 
had been detached to the right of 
the line, where they found them- 
selves in front of a small enclosure 
surrounded by a low mud wall, and 
the artillery officer had begun to fire 
on the place, which appeared to be 
full of men, by way of having 
something to do—for the position 
was not of importance, as it must be 
abandoned if the main village were 
taken—when a half-company of Eu- 
ropean infantry came up, which also 
had been detached tothe right. “I 
am to skirmish in front of that tidy 
little fort,” said the officer in com- 
mand of the detachment to Yorke, 
as he passed by the spot where the 
squadron was halted ; “ but as soon as 
they begin business over there”— 
pointing to the main column—* I 
mean to go in and have a try at the 
place—a grand assault all to myself ;” 
and Yorke was struck by the cheery 
appearance of the young fellow, who 
had the bright cheeks of a man fresh 
from England. This half-company 
was now skirmishing in open order be- 
fore the little enclosure, freely replied 
to by its occnpants, and had got so 
close to it that the guns were obliged 


to stop firing, when Yorke saw the 
officer wave his sword and make 
a rush forward, while all his men 
jumped up and followed him. The 
wall was broken in parts, and 
the officer vaulted over a gap and 
disappeared inside followed by about 
half his party, while the rest came 
crowding up to the spot. “ Well 
done!” cried Yorke, “ he has carried 
the place,”—and pushed forward 
with his squadron over the plain up 
to it. It took less than a minute to 
cover the ground, but by the time 
he got to the enclosure the assailants 
were in trouble; the advance was 
stopped, the men were huddled up 
together under shelter of the wall, 
and firing over the gaps in it, while 
several of those who had got in were 
scrambling back again. 

“What is the matter?” said 
Yorke, riding up to them; “and 
where’s your officer ?” 

“ He’s too badly hit to bring off,” 
said one of the fugitives, loading his 
rifle mechanically as he spoke ; * it’s 
as much as I could do to get away 
myself,” und indeed the man was 
bleeding profusely from a wound in 
his shoulder. 

The enemy were now swarming 
back to defend their post, and keep- 
ing up a warm fire from the roof of 
the houses within it and from every 
opening, to which the soldiers re- 
plied from outside the wall. There 
was a narrow lane running from 
front to back of the enclosure, and 
Yorke looking along this over the 
gap in the wall which faced the 
end of it, could see the bodies of 
some half-dozen Europeans lying 
in the roadway, and one, the offi- 
cer, half sitting, half lying against 
the side wall. At the end of the 
lane was a little crowd of the enemy, 
some standing boldly out, others 
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partly under cover, all firing down 
along it towards the gap, while the 
British soldiers at the other end 
replied from outside, 

The soldiers in the lane seemed 
all dead, but Yorke could see the 
officer moving; and without stopp- 
ing to think, he rode his horse a few 
paces back, and then putting him at 
the gap, cleared it at a bound into 
the lane. 

The enemy on seeing him jump 
over showed in still greater numbers, 
and from all sides the fire seemed 
converging on him, while he was now 
in the way of his own people, nearly 
filling up with his horse the whole 
of the narrow road. And it seemed 
as if he must certainly be hit. But 
all round the enclosure immediately 
inside the wall was a narrow passage, 
and he turned aside into this as by 
instinct, finding for the moment 
comparative shelter, and then dis- 
mounting and leaving his horse 
there, ran up the lane to the 
wounded officer, and lifting him up 
tried to carry him back. But the 
burden was a heavy one, aud he 
would have failed of his purpose 
but that two of the soldiers, follow- 
ing his example, had also come over 
the wall to help him. Working 
together they made good progress, 
but it seemed as if the end of the lane 
would never be reached, although 
the distance to be traversed was only 
a few yards. Close and many whiz- 
zed the bullets, and, almost filling 
up the lane as did the little party, it 
seemed as if they could not escape. 
At last one of the two soldiers fell 
on his face, and Yorke and the other 
stumbled and nearly let drop their 
burden. “ He’s killed, sir,” said the 
survivor, after looking for a moment 
at his comrade—“it’s no good wait- 
ing for him;” and they pushed on 
and at last reached the wall, and, 
handing their burden over, followed 
themselves, Yorke’s horse — not 


Selim, but his second charger—hay- 
ing been shot in his absence, and took 
shelter behind. The surviving sol- 
dier, however, had been shot through 
the thigh, but Yorke with his usual 
good fortune got off with a bullet 
through the skirt of his coat. 
Outside the place were now drawn 
up the whole of Kirke’s Horse, 
the commandant himself having 
ridden up to the gap to see if 
he could help his comrade; five 
minutes afterwards the enclosure 
was abandoned by its occupants, 
the main village having just been 
carried, and Yorke mounted on a 
trooper was soon in pursuit with 
his regiment, and busy cutting up 
the fugitives trying to escape across 
the open plain, He never saw the 
young officer again, who, he after- 
wards learnt, died the same evening 
of his wounds; but he lived long 
enough to tell the story of his de- 
liverance ; and Kirke, who had wit- 
nessed the conduct of his second in 
command, reported it in such terms 
that Yorke was at once awarded the 
Victoria Cross. And not long after- 
wards, the fact of his promotion to 
regimental captain having been re- 
corded at the Horse Guards, the pro- 
motion of Captain Arthur Yorke, 
V.C., Bengal Native Infantry, to be 
major in the army, appeared in the 
‘London Gazette.’ This was indeed 
promotion, from lieutenant to field- 
officer all in one day. And he had 
the Gazette all to himself too, for 
the last instalment of brevets for the 
campaign had already appeared, in- 
cluding Kirke’s promotion to lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and appointment to 
C.B. True, the Crimea had made 
field rank somewhat cheap; still 
the rise was a great one, from sub- 
altern in a contemned service to 
major in a distinguished regiment, 
and few men even in these days had 
gained the rank in less than eight 
years’ total service. Surely there 
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must be a career before him, if he 
pulled through the war without 
getting knocked on the head; Falk- 
land had been twenty years in the 
army before he got his first brevet. 
Ah! poor Falkland! Already his 
career and his fate were almost 
forgotten, covered by the pall of 
brave men who had fallen during 
the war; and the days of the Resi- 
dency defence seemed to have fad- 
ed away into the shadowy past, so 
much had happened since. 

And yet in one respect those 
memories were fresh enough, The 
young man’s passion was as strong 
as ever, and his success was valued 
mostly because it seemed to Five 
him reason for his hopes. He had 
been in correspondence with Olivia 
ever since they parted, although 
from exigencies of duty and inter- 
ruptions to posts the letters which 
passed had not been numerous; but 


Yorke thought he could trace in° 


hers, as he read them again and 
again, the course of change from 
despair to resignation, and then to 
a revival of interest in life and the 
fature, while through them ran a 
vein of sympathy and tenderness 
which the young man recognised 
with ecstasy, as indicating some 
approach towards his own state of 
feeling. And yet, he could see that 
any reciprocation of his passion was 
as yet altogether foreign to her 
thoughts; and although he felt a 
constant impulse to declare his 
devotion, an instinctive feeling that 
she was not yet prepared for such 
a declaration restrained him from 
committing himself. It would sound 
cold on paper, too, he thought, and 
[ should not be there to reply to 
the objections she might plead of 
disloyalty to her first husband, and 
to press all that could be urged in 
teply of our exceptional cireum- 
stances, No: I will wait till I 
can reveal my love in person, and 
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have her sweet face before me to 
“a me with fitting words. 

nd now the time seemed 
coming, for the “hot season was 
nearly over, and the tains were at 
hand in which marching would be 
hardly practicable, and the enemy 
being almost everywhere put down, 
the army was now to be distributed 
in cantonments. And Kirke’s Horse, 
after a twelvemonth spent under can- 
vas, which had converted the raw 
levy into seasoned veterans, was es- 
tablished at an out-station, in a dis- 
trict which had lately been recovered 
from the rebels, where the officers 
set about repairing the roofless 
bungalows of the former occupants, 
while the old sepoys’ lines were: re- 
stored for the men. It was just on 
arriving at this place that Yorke 
got the news of his promotion. The 
army would be in quarters for three 
months before taking the field again, 
and Yorke thought his chances good 
of getting leave for a part of this 
time. And a few weeks in a hill 
station, with the opportunity of 
seeing Olivia daily, almost hourly,, 
as her trusted friend, would be: 
worth years of ordinary cantonment- 
life. For Olivia was still in the 
hills. Her intention had been to. 
return to Europe and join her father ;- 
but the road had not been safe for 
travellers, and now her journey was 
deferred till the next cold season— 
a journey I hope she will never- 
make, thought the young man with. 
bounding heart. 

But a disappointment awaited 
him, The regiment had hardly en-- 
camped in their cantonments when 
Kirke was attacked with fever, and” 
Maxwell ordered him off to the 
hills. The commandant and second ° 
in command could not both be 
absent at one time, and Yorke was. 
fain to stay behind iv charge of the 
regiment. And whether it was that. 
in writing to Olivia he expressed! 

2P 
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his disappointment somewhat too 
pointedly, but in her reply there 
seemed to be an unusual reserve, 
and a pang of fear came over him 
‘lest he should, have built too solid 
hopes on the anxious wishes for 
his safety, the almost affectionate 
solicitude for his welfare, which 
her letters had expressed while the 
campaign lasted. Ah! thought he, 
will the day ever come when I 
shall be able to pour out my pas- 
sionate love without fear of repulse, 
and she in return may declare her 
desire for my presence without 
shame, and, putting aside the short 
episode of her first marriage, be 
ready to centre her hopes and affec- 
tions on me? 
Spragge, who had been serving 
during the latter part of the cam- 
paign with the Mustaphabad Levy, 
after recovering from his wound, 
had now got his leave; and the 
happy fellow wrote from the hills 
that he was to be married immedi- 


ately, and then to leave his bride 
after a two months’ honeymoon, 
while he returned in the cold sea- 


son for the next campaign. “It 
will be terrible work parting from 
the dear girl,” he wrote to his friend ; 
“but what is to be done? I object 
on principle to long engagements, 
and it would not do to bring her 
down to the plains until Pandy is 
completely disposed of. By the 
way, the charming widow is look- 
ing as beautiful as ever, and her 
mourning becomes her exceedingly ” 
—does she wear regular weeds I 
wonder? thought Yorke as he read 
this—“ but how she manages to live 
with old mother Polwheedle is a 
wonder. You must look out for 
your chances, my boy, for her son 
is up here, and staying in the house 
—her son by the late Captain Jones, 
you know—and the old lady is 
making tremendous play on behalf 
of young hopeful, who is a rum- 
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looking fish. By the way, I haven't 
congratulated you yet on your bre- 
vet majority and V.C., which I do 
now heartily, my dear fellow. What 
luck you have had, to be sure! Here 
am I, only three months your junior, 
and not even a captain yet, and no 
chance of a brevet as far as I can 
see.” 

This reference to Mrs, Polwheedle’s 
son by the late Captain Jones did 
not cause Yorke any misgivings, for 
he bad already heard of his visit to 
the hills from Olivia herself, but the 
concluding part of the letter left an 
unpleasant impression behind it. 
What jealousy there must be in hu- 
man nature, he thought, when even a 
good fellow like Spragge puts down 
my honours to luck! I don’t 
think I should have grudged him 
his brevet. promotion, or called him 
a lucky fellow, if it had been he 
who had earned it. 

. “Mrs, Polwheedle’s son, Mr. Jones, 
of the late Banglepoor Rangers, has 
come up on six weeks’ leave,” Olivia 
had told Yorke in one of her letters. 
“Tam afraid that if I were to de- 
rive my notions of the army from 
him, I should hardly ‘ worship the 
military profession,’ as you once ac- 
cused me of doing. However, it 
is very pleasing to witness the mo- 
ther’s pride and undoubting belief 
in her son. You have sent me an- 
other implied scolding for continu- 
ing to share a house with her, but 
she is greatly changed and very kind, 
besides, I could not set up housekeep- 
ing for myself in a place like this ”— 
surely I may take this as encourage- 
ment? thought the reader of the let- 
ter with a thrill of ecstasy—*“ even 
if it were worth while doing s0 
for the short time I have to remain 
in India.” Here the reader was cast 
down again: did this mean that she 
saw through his intentions and did 
not wish to give him hope? “My 
cousin Rupert Kirke,” the letter 
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continued, “ has also come up here, 
as of course you know, and it was 
such a happiness to hear from him 
so good an account of you, after all 
your hardships and hairbreadth es- 
capes. He tells me that you have 
undergone the fatigue and heat even 
better than himself; and he has 
also told me, what I never could 
persuade you to tell me yourself, 
how you earned your Victoria Cross. 
People say that it is easy to get 
accustomed to danger in time. I 
never could, ‘ Even in the dreadful 
times of the Residency, when all 
the others seemed to become indif- 
ferent, I used to tremble at every 
shot, feeling as if it must take some 
valued life; and all through this 
dreadful war I never take up the 
newspaper without a shudder, al- 
though one is bound to put on a 
calm face.” Yes, indeed, thought 
Yorke, as he put the letter to his 
lips before folding it up, no one 
carried a braver presence than this 
noble woman! 

In another letter Mrs. Falkland 
described Spragge’s wedding, on 
which occasion she had helped to 
attire the bride ; and, in expressing 


the general regret that Yorke could 
not be present to act as his friend’s 
best man, added that her cousin 
had been very’ useful in —- 
ing money pe ts for her, as she 
was quite ignorant of business. 
“Through his kind offices I have 
been able to.receive the pension 
which I only lately learned that 
I was entitled to; and I have not 
scrupled, as he is so near a relative, 
to make use of the money he has 
kindly placed at my disposal until 
I can hear from my father, and so 
repay Mrs. Polwheedle what I am 
indebted to-her.” Idiot that I am, 
cried Yorke, on reading this, never 
to have thought of placing my purse 
at. her disposal! A pretty friend I 
am, truly! No wonder she should 
find her cousin useful, when the 
obvious fact never presented itself 
to me, in my stupidity, fthat she 
must have been in want. of money 
for present needs. Olivia in want 
of money, while he had ever so 
many months’ pay lying undrawn 
at his credit! And for the moment 
Yorke felt quite jealous of his com- 
manding officer for having shown 
this kindness to his cousin. 





AN UNSPOKEN QUESTION. 


I rnovent I must be dreaming 
The day you whispered low, 

And told me the sweet secret 
That I alone must know. 


I listened quite in silence, 
Perhaps you thought me cold ; 
My heart was overflowing 
With tenderness untold. 


Just for one fleeting moment, 
One only, did you stay. 

Were you and I both dreaming 
That happy summer’s day? 
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A WANDERER’S LETTER. 


e To the 

My pear Epitror,—My resolu- 
tion to address you has been taken 
somewhat suddenly: I will tell you 
what brought it about. This morn- 
ing I was engaged in the homely 
operation of shaving myself, under 
very unfavourable circumstances— 
circumstances, indeed, that would to 
many of our countrymen have been 
deemed to justify the expression of 
the savagest ideas. From my mild 
nature, they drew forth simply the 
sighing remark, “If ever I live to 
shave at a glass placed in front of 
a good light, it won’t be easy to 
set me roaming again.” Now, those 
who have suffered as I was then 
suffering, and as I suffer every day, 
will have no difficulty in divining 
what connection there is between 
roaming and ashaving-glass in front 
of your window. They know very 
well the misery of standing among 
probably a profusion of mirrors all 
so ingeniously placed that not one 
will perform the office for which we 
suppose that mirrors were intended. 
It is very true that so much glass 
surface gives brilliancy to an apart- 
ment; but in your dressing-room 
-you want utility in at least one 
looking-glass ; for what does it pro- 
fit a man if he have his whole four 
walls, and his ceiling too, covered 
with mirrors, if he cannot in any 
see to shave himself—*“ water, water 
everywhere, and not a drop to 
drink?” Of course, I, raising this 
wail, am on the continent of Europe ; 
and of course when I spoke of stand- 
ing at a glass with its back to the 
light I meant by this periphrasis, if 
ever I got to England again, where 
they do arrange glasses in sensible 
positions. Mind I am only telling 
my thought; and if my thought 


Editor. 


came in this roundabout way, how 
could I help it? JZ knew what it 
meant, and so does every self-shav- 
ing man that ever went across the 
Channel. Besides, there is wafrant 
for delivering one’s self in this way. 
Does not Rosalind say, “ Look you 
lisp and wear strange suits,” and so 
on, “or I will scarce think you have 
swam in a gondola ?” “ That is,” says 
the commentator, “been at Venice.” 
But Rosalind does not think it neces- 
sary to explain, and when I think of 
her I feel that I am justified: the 
Channel is the boundary between 
mirrors that one can shave in and 
mirrors that one can’t. At an 

rate, I made to myself the remar 

I have written down; and then 
by a natural sequence of ideas it 
occurred to me that whenever it 
should be my luck to get home 
again I might have much to say to 
you and to others concerning my 
wanderings ; but then I don’t at all 
know when my return may be, and 
so my gossip grows cold and is like 
to be very stale before I have an 
opportunity of imparting it vivd 
voce. Immediately rose up the idea 
of pen and ink—weapons which, as 
you know, I have misused before 
to-day—and the temptation to far- 
ther iniquity grew strong, irresis- 
tible. Hence this infliction. 

It would, I suppose, be considered 
rather a fallacious thing to say that 
the French are a more reflecting 
people than the Germans; and yet 
it is, in one acceptation, a true say- 
ing; for, though mirrors prevail 
more or less in every part of the 
Continent that I have visited, they 
are less excessive as you advance 
eastward, Yet with all this pro- 
vision of reflectors you have not 
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frequent opportunities of beholding 
our natural face in a glass; for be- 
sides the villainous misplacements 
in respect of light, there is commonly 
an intense distorting power which 
might lead to suicide, though not by 
the same temptation as that of Nar- 
cissus. “ Hence,. horrible shadow ! 
unreal mockery, hence!” Truly the 
mirrors are a delusion ; but there is 
another perverse thing that I have 
seen under the sun, Why is it that 
no piece of furniture can by possi- 
bility rest on the ground with all its 
feet, but every one must keep always 
one leg disengaged, so that whenever 
it is pressed on ftom above it is sure 
to shift its bearing, and happy are 
you if the ensuing spilling, dropping, 
and clattering be the whole of the 
evil, and you have not to pay for 
smashes? Rest a candle or (what is 
worse) a lamp on a small table, chest 
of drawers, cabinet, or escritoire, or 
put a jug of water on the same, and 
then take heed that you destroy not 
the existing balance ; for should any 
weight incline toward the unsup- 
ported foot “but in the estimation 
of a hair,” the overflow of grease, oil, 
water, and haply of fire, may be 
calamitous. I, at this moment of 
writing, rejoice in the use of a hang- 
ing press, wherein, by certain in- 
genious contrivances not known, as 
I flatter myself, to the vulgar, I suc- 
ceed in stowing certain articles of 
apparel. But had this affliction been 
continued in the state in which I 
received it, no garment could possi- 
bly have been suspended therein. 
It is fitted with innumerable pegs 
for hanging, but not one of them 
has the little button or retrowsse- 
ment necessary to the retention of 
the thing suspended ; and this being 
the case, of course, to aggravate the 
grievance, the short legs arein front, 
so that while the base of the press 
touches the skirting, the top has a 
very distant acquaintance, a bowing 
acquaintance, I- may say, with the 
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wall, Thus everything may slide 
off as fast as it was hooked on. It 
is infinitely soothing to the feelings 
when you arrive late at night, and 
tired, to find yourscif accommodated 
with a receptacle of this kind in 
which, while you are hanging No. 
3, Nos. 1 and 2 slide off their pins, 
and when you replace 1 and 2 down 
goes 3. After a quarter of an hour 
of this exhilaration, I brought all 
my garments together on a chair 
within hand’s reach, then steadied 
the convenient piece of furniture 
with one hand, while with the most 
delicate handling I got my clothi 
into the dependent state, which 
done, I closed and fastened the door 
upon it, having solved the problem . 
for this time. In the morning I 
found but a miscellaneous heap in 
the bottom of the press. There had 
been a disturbance of equilibrium 
in the night, a general slide, and 
now this chaotic commingling. 
Well, I was not absolutely obliged 
to use this press, because there is a 
tiny chest of drawers; but when I 
explain that not one of the drawers 
has, or ever had, a handle or knob, 
and that the sole means of extract- 
ing any one is the key common to all, 
the locks—also, that it is absolutel 
impossible to make the two wake 
come out or go in evenly, but they 
jam (sometimes very fast) at every 
inch and a half or so of their career— 
you will understand that this alter- 
native did not present a very obvious 
ce of relief from difficulty. I 
ave never heard a reason given for 
the intolerably bad joiner’s work 
that one finds—I only know the 
fact. As regards Germany, I be- 
lieve that large numbers of German 
joiners and cabinetmakers find con- 
stant employment in England ; also, 
that many English workmen come 
to Germany. The inferior work 
produced in Germany would there- 
fore appear to be rather the choice 
than the necessity of the people. 
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Among the requisites which tour- 
ists are recommended to provide, 
I have never seen a little bag of 
wedges mentioned ;_ but this would 
be a marvellous convenience. Armed 
with it one might, on taking pos- 
session of an apartment, at once 
commence tightening up, and so 
keep everything firm and steady 
during one’s sojourn. It might be 
charitable, a Bae to leave the 
wedges for the benefit of the in- 
coming tenant; but they will cer- 
tainly be wanted at the next halt- 
ing-place, and, moreover, one’s suc- 
cessor, if a native, may probably, as 
has been hinted, prefer the lively 
rattle of unwedged household stuff. 
You know when Peter Pindar’s 
toper had helped himself to a fly 
in his ladle of punch, he carefully 
returned the insect to the bowl, say- 
ing in answer to some censor of 
the action, : 


“Though J don’t like to swallow flies, 
I didn’t know but others might.” 


You are by no means obliged to 
eredit your neighbour with your 
own cultivated tastes. No, take on 
the wedges by all means. 

All this grumbling has found its 
way into ink without malice pre- 
pense, and indeed rather against my 
will. I felt bound at the begin- 
ning of the letter to state its raison 
@ étre, and in so doing was taken at 
advantage by the besetting infir- 
mity of our nation, which I had 
not the skill or the resolution at 
once to drive behind me. But I will 
be done now with fault-finding for 
a while, and inform you that I am 
some way to the east of the Rhine, 
that I have not met a cockney for 
three months; that I have been 
living in one or two places where 
not three persons in the whole 
—- can speak a word of 

nglish ; and that the further I get 
from the beaten track, the better I 
like the country through which I 


travel, Just now I am revelling in 
the profusion of fruit, grapes, plums, 
melons, walnuts, procurable of most 
exquisite quality at very small price. 
Impossible that this abundance can 
be consumed in the autumn, and 
the compétes of various kinds are 
used in such small quantities that 
they don’t account for the surplus, 
Of preserves, jams, and marmalades, 
such as we delight in, this people 
seems to have no conception. There- 
fore, I say, what becomes of all the 
fruit ? 

Dear Editor, I have been taken 
down a peg in my John Ball-ism, 
and so would you ‘if you were here, 
by the marvellous moderation of 
the national self-esteem. If we had 
whacked France as the Germans 
lately did—and we used once to do 
that kind of thing—no stranger 
would be able to visit any part of 
our islands without hearing of our 
exploits ; some strangers might per- 


haps near of them in a style which. 


they might not consider pleasant or 
in good taste. But I must say I 
have never been offended by—indeed 
I have seldom seen a manifestation 
of—vaulting self-esteem among the 
Germans. I am aware that other 
travellers’ experiences haye been 
different in this respect, but I must 
speak of things as I have found 
them. The military of all ranks 
have seemed to me most mild and 
courteous in their demeanour, in 
the streets, in the coffee-houses, at 
shows, at entertainments. I do 
uot remember a bit of swagger, 
hardly a tall word. And this, 
surely, is the proper way of bearing 
the burden of a great fame. As 
admiration is not challenged, no 
occasion is offered of disputing the 
title to it. Yet more admiration 
seems to be rendered than the most 
exacting could lay claim to; and 
not admiration only, but that ascrip- 
tion of marvellous qualities and 
powers by which ignorance and 
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terror magnify what is naturally great 
into the supernatural. According 
to much writing and gossip current 
in England, there is not one of these 
unassuming German officers but can 
tell the number of cabbages in any 
Englishman’s garden, not one but 
can find his way blindfold to Lon- 
don from any part of the coast, not 
one but has his name written in the 
Domesday-book which is to come 
into force after the next conquest. 

I have nowhere remarked such an 
absence of self-assertion and silly 
pride as in the region where I now 
sojourn ;, and, strange to say, it is 
in the softer sex that these qualities 
are least to be seen. In the streets 
or on the roads may be remarked 
every day and all day young women, 

‘who, from their dress and general 
appearance, are above the labouring 
or serving class, trudging along with 
deep panniers strapped to their 
shoulders and hanging down their 
backs. They evidently do not 
think it any shame or any disgrace 
to transport in this fashion their 
own or thejr employers’ wares. I 
must say that, as long as their bur- 
dens are in proportion to their 
strength, the sight rather gratifies 
than offends me, and appears to be 
in very healthy contrast with the ser- 
vant-gal-ism and young-person-ism 
with which I am more familiar. I 
should add that these girls do not 
suffer even in appeatance from their 
occupations. They are fresh, neat, 
healthy, clean, with modestly- 
braided hair in quantity no greater 
than might grow on their own heads, 
and far more prepossessing than 
the would-be-dainty tawdry beings 
whom we sée trailing their garments 
in the dirt at home, and aping the 
costume of people of fashion, and 
whose dignity would rise to burst- 
ing-point at the suggestion of their 
bearing a parcel in their august 
hands from street to street. But it 
is not these girls alone who conde- 
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scend to do a little useful work. 
You must get very high indeed in 
the social scale before you come 
upon ladies who are simply born to 
consume the fruits of the earth. 
Most are said to be very notable in 
their kitchens and housekeepers’ 
rooms, and any of them is ready to 
take her basket and go to market. 
My landlady is the mistress of a large 
house containing very many suites 
of apartments—quite on a par, I 
should say, with the very best of 
those who let out apartments in 
London. She is some way short of 
middle age, well made, and 
looking. Two days ago, I, being 
in the fruit-market admiring the 
glorious sight on a splendid autumn 
day, saw mine hostess making her 
way with a large basket full of pro- 
visions on her arm, and in the other 
hand a net full of carrots and onions. 
Of course she exhibited not the 
least consciousness that she was 
doing anything unbecoming, and 
when I pulled my hat off she gave 
me a bend as gracious and self-pos- 
sessed as if she had been engaged ' 
in the most delicate of what we 
delight to call truly feminine occu- 

tions. If it be objected that 
these household cares and services 
are’a bar to cultivation, the objection 
will go for nothing with those who 
know anything of the facts. There 
is hardly one of these practisers of 
housewifery who does not pursue 
some useful art or elegant accom- 
plishment—painting, music, lan- 
guages, literature. No, it is certain 
that cultivation is not excluded; 
but waste of time is—sauntering, 
lounging, inordinate amusement, 
time-killing,—idling, in short: is 
this a loss? 

Here there is a great desire to 
advance in everything intellectual ; 
but music, I should be inclined to 
say, is the favourite study as well as 
the favourite recreation. It is ve 
hard for one on a low level to criti- 
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cise those on a higher: but I can’t 
help making my observations, and, 
to my humble apprehension, the 
Germans have got on to almost too 
high a level. Music with them is 
a thing rather to be criticised than 
enjoyed ; indeed the enjoyment of it 
consists in. criticising as much as in 
feeling it. I am reminded, when I 
hear them speak about it, of Sterne’s 
observations, beginning with, “And 
how did Garrick speak the soliloquy 
last night?” the answer to which ques- 
tion is, “ Oh, three minutes too long 
by a stop-watch,” and so on, Of 
couse they must feel and love music 
or they would not follow after it as 
they do; but feeling seems at last 
subordinated to judgment ; they will 
not allow themselves to be affected 
until they are satisfied that the 
composition to which they listen 
will bear picking to pieces, Not 
very long since I conversed with a 
German of high musical reputation 
—a maa fully entitled to speak 
with authority on the subject, my 
knowledge of it being that of the 
average vagabond Englishman. He 
spoke so disparagingly of several 
operas which I had been accustomed 
to admire as masterpieces, that I at 
length asked him what he thought 
of Italian music generally. 

“ Ob, it is nothing.” 

“You don’t see anything to ad- 
mire in Bellini?” 

“ No, nothing; he is so feeble.” 

“ Verdi ? Donizetti ?” 

“There are some pretty things, 
—but ob, it is poor !” 

“ Well, what do you say to Ros- 
sini ?” 

“Some merit in ‘Il Barbiere,’— 
the rest nothing.” 

“Surely ‘Semiramide ’ is fine ?” 

“Oh, for a fair ; but as music— 
no.” 

“Pray, name some composers 
whom you think admirable.” 

“ Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Glick, Mendelssohn.” 
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I should think it anything but 
a gain to be educated up to this 
height: the science or refinement | 
should so obtain would never repay 
me for the loss of pleasure I now 
experience in hearing the music of 
‘ Tancredi,’ the ‘ Lucia,’ the ‘ Trova- 
tore,’ and a score of other old de- 
lights. As I write this confession, 
comes across me Burke’s supposition 
of a person thoroughly unacquainted 
with sculpture admiring a barber's 
block. But even if it be my ignor- 
ance which attaches me to my old 
friends, there is much bliss in the 
ignorance. 

I was better satisfied with what 
the same gentleman said on another 
subject, modern opinion on which 
had often exercised me much, | 
asked if he had ever heard Paganini., 
He had not, but he knew all about 
him. “ What,” said I, “is the 
meaning of the depreciation with 
which Paganini is now so often 
mentioned ? Everybody was enough 
astonished by him while he lived.” 

“ Oh, he was a wonderful player, 
but in a peculiar line.” 

“ Peculiar certainly. But what 
do people mean by contrasting his 
performances with what they are 
pleased to call legitimate playing! 
What is legitimate and what is ille- 
gitimate in playing the violin? If 
a man succeeds in producing the 
sweetest tones, and executing the 
most difficult passages, thereby giv- 
ing a high degree of pleasure to his 
hearers, is his fame to be taken 
from him by the application of a 
meaningless adjective ?” 

“ His fame isn’t taken from him,” 
was the answer. ‘“ What real fame 
he got, he keeps. But~he played 
too much for the multitude; he 
was too fond of stage tricks, That 
performance on one string was 
simply to make people stare ; music 
gained nothing by it. Then his 
harmonics, once thought so wonder- 
ful, were to some extent the result 
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of material arrangement. To ex- 
tract them he used strings so fine 
that an ordinary violinist would 
reject such as containing no tone. 
From the novelty of his style, he 
took greatly for a time; but no one 
ever thought it worth while to fol- 
low in his footsteps. He founded 
no school.” 

Hereupon I shut up, rather mor- 
tified at having to surrender my 
belief in Paganini, but only too well 
convinced that he is not so much 
misused as I had fancied. 

I have heard divers opinions 
about their military bands, many 
maintaining that they are harsh, 
and their selections unmelodious. 
There is certainly rather an absence 
“of flutes and soft recorders ;” but 
one is bound to think a little of the 
purpose of the band, as well as the 
effect it may have in a park ona 
summer’s afternoon. English mili- 
tary bands are sometimes (and per- 
haps wisely) arranged as much for 
the gratification of the civil popula- 
tion as for martial purposes. But 
there is no need of that in Germany. 
The bands are strong in numbers 
and strong in the brass, The time 
to judge of them is when they are 
playing in front of their regiments, 
and there, in my opinion, their ef- 
fect is fine. You don’t want dulcet 
airs or moving harmonies when 
troops are on the march, but ner- 
vous, brisk, inspiriting music, and 
that, I think, is to be heard here in 
perfection. It is no great pleasure 
to be awaked from a sound sleep, 
but I used to think it the least dis- 
agreeable of awakenings when, dur- 
ing the past summer, the roll of the 
drums and the clanging of the trum- 
pets announced an early march of a 
regiment. To look out in the grey 
of the morning and see the men 
moving at their brisk quick-step to 
the sound of most animating music, 
through the otherwise deserted 
streets, was glorious: and what with 


summer manceuvres, changes of sta- 
tions, &c., there was plenty of move- 
ment during summer. e smart 

uick-step which I have noted, al- 
though acceptable to the eye and ear, 
is, I should say, too rapid to be long 
maintained without unnec fa- 
tigue. The regiments on parade or 


’ on the march present certainly an 


ap nce with which it would be 
dfficult to find fault, even if one de- 
sired to do so; but on more tedious 
duties—on guard, for instance— 
there is certainly what we should 
call a want of smartness. A sentry 
slouches about in all imaginable po- 
sitions, not in the least confining 
himself to a recognised military at- 
titude, and I think I have seen him 
with a lighted pipe in his mouth. 
The guard itself is often a slovenly- 
looking body, and its “turns out” 
and its reliefs very loose performan- 
ces, The men wear, in summer, 
trousers of what looks like sack- 
cloth, of the colour of brown hol- 
land—most unsightly integuments ; 
and I have seen sometimes men on 
fatigue as dirty fellows as one could 
possibly encounter. I used to fancy, 
and perhaps with reason, that all 
that the British army once suffered 
in the way of stiff stocks, collars 
six inches deep, tight sleeves, and 
unmerciful strapping, was copied 
from the Prussians ; but if that were 
so, the successors of the great Fre- 
derick’s troops have now cast away 
rigidity and precision to an extent 
which I can hardly reconcile with 
good order. 
Without in the least being in- 
sensible. to the brilliancy of the 
achievements of the German troops 
in the late war—on the contrary, 
iving them all honour and credit 
—I take the liberty of thinkin 
that if one could fairly fathom an 
ascertain the military point which 
England most admires in Prussia, it 
would be found to be her ability to 
raise men. She can bring them up 
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in armies, in nations, in inexhaus- 
tible hordes, as the French were 
pleased to express it during the 
war. What she does so easily and 
effectually is just the pinching shoe 
to us. We too are anxious to get 
men at call, and we know that there 
are two ways of getting them; one 
is by compelling service as Germany 
does, the other is by offering suffi- 
cient attraction in the way of pay. 
We do neither the one thing nor 
the other, but we go on wishing for 
a copious flow of recruits, and ad- 
miring Prussia who does take effec- 
tual steps for getting what she 
wants. I am aware that there are 
sound military objections to paying 
soldiers highly, and if these be re- 
garded, there would seem to be no 
course left except compulsion. But 
where is the statesman with courage 
or influence to give us what we so 
much desire by the only advisable 
means? I think I may pause (some 


time) for a reply; and I think we 
shall wait some time before our ranks 
are overcrowded. When England’s 
danger shall be such that the mul- 
titude may apprehend it, then I[ 
doubt not she will, as she has be- 
fore done, make any sacrifice to 


avert disaster. But it seems to be 
an accepted axiom now, that time 
will not be allowed after the danger 
is apparent for preparing to meet 
it. That must be done beforehand, 
and it is lamentable to think how 
little we have approached to the 
knowledge of how to be prepared. 
Not only are we unable in practice 
to indulge in the security of effici- 
ent defence ; there is a strong party 
among us who on principle contend 
against our being possessed of the 
means of defence. “Not only,” 
say they, “are a powerful army and 
navy very expensive, and there- 
fore a constant canker in the coun- 
try’s resources ; they furnish induce- 
ment to the very thing, war, which 
we wish to avoid. If you have no 


force you cannot fight, you must be 
courteous and conciliatory, and at- 
tain your ends by fair means, or 
postpone the gratificatioa of your 
desires for a season.” It never 
seems to occur to those who argue 
thus that there are other nations 
who also have desires, of which de- 
sires many are not favourable to our 
comfort or independence ; and that 
these nations would not scruple, if 
opportunity offered, to obtain their 
objects by force of arms. The Con- 
tinent swarms with armed men. 
Germany has found out how to have 
at command an enormous efficient 
army at small cost; and other na- 
tions, after their own fashion, have 
magnified their armaments under 
the conviction that by showing force 
against force they adopt the only 
way of restraining aggressive pro- 
jects in the nation which first 
strengthened itself. And here they 
are probably right. When any one 
state has a stronger armament than 
any ofits neighbours, it may be 
strongly tempted to try its power 
on somebody; but when it knows 
that it can be met by a force equal 
to its own, it will probably pause 
before rushing into unnecessary 
war—though this rule is not always 
to be relied on, as we saw five years 
ago. It is worth while to look back 
to the older days of Prussia and to 
learn from past events how danger- 
ous it is to allow any one power to 
be a triton among minnows. When 
the great Frederick came to his 
throne, he found that through his 
father’s care he was possessed of in- 
comparably the finest army in Ea- 
rope. He burned to use it: there 
was none to say him nay; and s0 
he entered on his first war, whieh 
led to all the rest. He fought for 
his rights, he said, and so his ad- 
mirers and apologists say. With- 
out desiring to controvert their 
argument, I answer that he would 
never have been distressed about 
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his rights if he had not felt himself 
strong. It was not anxiety for his 
rights that caused him to have his 
army ; it was his army which made 
him curious as to his rights. If 
other nations had been as well pre- 
das he was, his rights might pos- 
sibly have slumbered forever. The 
temptation was not in simple force, 
but in superiority of force. 
You will guess how the great 


Frederick occurred to me. Of 


course, in traversing these regions I 
have been burnishing up what little 
I have ever known of their history. 
I have been turning over Mr. 
Carlyle’s pages, not with the plea- 
sure which I should have liked to 
feel in a reperusal. Do you know, 
I think the remarks which my 
German acquaintance made regard- 
ing Paganini might apply with very 
little alteration to Mr. Carlyle. By 
the peculiarity of his style he aston- 
shes readers for a time, but his 
style is such as none would care to 
imitate, and such as never would 
become a model for a school of dis- 
ciples. In this last glance back at 
Frederick I have been infinitely an- 
noyed by the quaintness of the writ- 
‘ng, which has lost its novelty and 
stands in the way of the meaning. 
A little while ago I read in some 
newspaper or periodical a writer’s at- 
tempt to propound in plain English 
Mr. Carlyle’s moral system, and was 
unsatisfied with the attempt. Since 
then I have tried for myself to 
learn my duty as a man according 
to Mr. Carlyle’s code; but I have 
got no light at all. I know that I 
must not be a Windbag, nor tole- 
rate Wiggery, nor dwell among the 
Unveracities in this universe; but 
how to apply these precepts I can- 
not tell, and the further I read the 
more confused.I grow. I read, too, 
at least once in each chapter, that 
this is God’s world and not the 
Devil’s; but methinks I heard this 
long ago, and had got the lesson by 


heart before I ever had the benefit 
of Mr. Carlyle’s instructions. As far 
as I can at present judge, Mr. Carlyle 
quite arbitrarily singles out his men 
whom he designs for a great exemplar 
and sets his mark upou bim. After 
that, the man, do what he may, can- 
not do wrong: he has got Mr. 
Carlyle’s seal on his forehead, and 
who shall dare to lay anything to 
his charge? The great Frederick, 
it seems to me, was, saving your 
editorial presence, as great a rascal 
as any of “the Great,” which is 
saying a good deal. But then he is 
one of Mr. Carlyle’s elect. I tried 
to find out some well-known char- - 
acter with whom Mr. Carlyle has 
not dealt, but who was possessed of 
as many. as possible of the qualities 
which Mr. Carlyle admires, and 
thought I would see how such a 
character would stand criticism. 
Now of all that I am acquainted 
with I do not perceive any who 
seems so entirely to Mr. Carlyle’s 
mind as Joab the son of Zeruiah, 
David’s captain of the host. Ob- 
serve how he sets about his work. 
“And Joab said to Amasa, Art 
thou in health, my brother? And 
Joab took Amasa by the beard 
with the right band to kiss him. 
But Amasa took no heed to the 
sword that was in Joab’s hand: so 
he smote him therewith in the fifth 
rib,. .. and struck him not again.” 
This, by the way, was not thefirst 
“ great fact” that Joab had executed 
in similar style, But look at the 
ndeur of the whole thing. Joab 
new exactly what he wanted and 
resolved to have it. He did not 
allow the shot-rubbish of any 
Dryasdust to stand between him 
and his great pu Dog of an 
Amasa, no. Thy life might’ have 
been spared (unveracious, worthless 
life) if thou hadst known and re- 
spected the immutable laws; but in 
y stupid unwisdom thou invitedst 
the shedding of thy bowels, per- 
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verse clod! There was no Pal- 
aver, no Unreality, no Flunkey- 
ism, no Having the honour to be, 
none of these Phantasms, but only 
that quiet grasp of the beard and 
the cold steel under the fifth rib. 
After that the eternal Silences, Oh, 
my friends! 

Well, I don’t, upon reflection, 
quite believe that Mr. Carlyle would 
altogether admire Joab; but then 
how comes it that he admires people 
who, in many points, so much re- 
semble this son of Zeruiah? I 
should like, too, to know why it is 
that Mr. Carlyle speaks respectfully 
- and gravely of only the two or three 
persons in an epic of whom he is 
—— to approve. All the rest 

ve nicknames, or names of con- 
tempt, by which they are invariably 
called: their acts are mentioned 


with the bitterest scorn: their de- - 


signs are touched upon with the 
same feeling with which one would 
touch a toad or a leprous garment. 
And [| really cannot see why. I 
observe that, in the Life of Frederick, 
George II. of England is always 
mentioned as “ Little George,” with 
one foot advanced, and prominent 
eyes; that the Duke of Cumberland 
is “the Martial Boy,” the queen of 
Spain “the Termagant of Spain,” 
—and so on; also, that the English 
people, though credited with good in- 
tentions, and some sound sense when 
it can be reached, is regarded only 
as a Jumpish, goadable animal, more 
likely to commit folly than to stum- 
ble on the eternal veracities. On 
the other hand, no language is too 
fine for glorifying Frederick: all 
that he does (and he does some 
rather queer things) is heroic and 
nd ; and as for his people—well, 
don’t think Mr. Carlyle, from be- 
ginning to end, ever remembers that 
there was a Prussian people. “ L’état 
cest moi” certainly expresses the 
idea of his Frederick, although, I 
am afraid, there was a people who 
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had to pay, and to smart, for Fred- 


erick’s amusements. Now surely 
this is hardly fair, impartial writ. 
ing. Why should not the reader 
have some chance of discovering for 
himself who is contemptible and 
who is admirable? I think it likely 
that, if the snéers and the eulogies 
could be made to change places, it 
would be quite easy to show the 
hero as ridiculous, and some of the 
scorned as heroes. or the interro- 
gatories, broken sentences, and ex- 
clamations, really narrate nothi 
in a proper sense. They are simply 
devices for forcing the reader’s mind 
into the groove which the author 
has made for it. 

To come back to things military, 
which, I take it, are more or less 
occupying the minds of Europe at 
present, you and I, dear Editor, 
were never victims of Cobden de 
lusions; we have not, therefore, 
much to unlearn when we find that 
free-trade does not cause wars to 
cease in all the world. But what 
free-trade could not do, I hope that 
another cause is tending to effect. 
The enormous cost is too much for 
any country to encounter for a trifling 
object; and the quasi equality of ar- 
maments, which must make the event 
appear doubtful, is a farther induce- 
ment to caution, as I have already 
said. ‘The conquerors here—the re- 
cipients of that enormous indem- 
nity—are not material gainers—far 
from it; and that they do not scruple 
to tell you. Prices have risen enor- 
mously throughout Germany in the 
last five years, and the war is ur 
hesitatingly set down as the caus 
of the rise. I feel certain that the 
nation, elated as it probably feels, 
is in no hurry to engage in another 
conflict like the last; and I think 
that the bill has been taken into the 
serious consideration of all nations 
who are in the habit of paying thet 
debts. It may answer for the bar 
ditti in the Turkish provinces, whe 
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have nothing to lose and only a help- 
less Government to encounter, to 
make disturbances; but a nation 
that has realised wealth must think 
twice and thrice, like the ex-Pre- 
mier, before they stake it upon the 
cast of war. By the way, is it not 
marvellous to find Englishmen will- 
ing to abet the doings of these insur- 
gents? One ought not to be aston- 
ished at any rash act of Earl Russell ; 
but how reasonable people can be 
found willing to foment this most 
barbarous of wars is hard to under- 
stand. They don’t like Mohamme- 
danism : neither dol; neither, I am 
sure,doyou. Possibly Europe might 
be all the better if the Turks were 
out of it. But they are not out. 
There they are occupying a large 
territory—a patent fact; and are 
we, because we don’t approve their 
religion, justified in fanning the 
fame of civil war in their terri- 
tories? What should we think of 


a nation who might do so to us? 
I know but little of the grounds of 


the quarrel; but what I have heard 
of the war assures me that neither 
side deserves the sympathy of sober, 
God-fearing men. The so-called 
Christians, if there be any differ- 
ence between the parties, are more 
savage and horribly cruel than the 
Turks. But they are struggling 
against oppression, they would have 
us believe. Surely we, of all peo- 
ples, ought to know the value of a 
howl about oppression, unsupported 
by any proof. We ought to know 
that a naturally turbulent race will 
uever want pretence of being op- 
pressed to excuse their turbulence— 
that no concession, no benefit, will 
make them desist from rebellion. 
The sympathisers who have gone to 
hélp the insurgents as volunteers 
have, I read, been robbed and mal- 
treated by the patriots. On the 
same sheet, again, I read that a band 
of Irish sympathisers is going out 
tohelp the rising, and I am curious 
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to hear what booty the insurgents 
will extract from Paddy. I also 
think there may be some difficulty 
in cutting off his nose. It would 
not be a bad thing if the Irish con- 
tingent were to imitate their Sclave 
friends by taking a few priests with 
them. Some of those reverend per- 
sons who figured in the Galwa eo: 
tion of 187] are so admirably adapted 
for guerilla warfare, that I could re- 
concile myself to their absence for a 
season in consideration of their de- 
voting themselves to congenial and 
useful employment. 

The Turks as a Power are destined, 
as we must all see, to disappear 
from Europe ; and one almost ven- 
tures to hope that they may melt 
quietly away. The attempt of a great 
Power to seize any portion of their 
territory would, in all probability, 
be the signal for a great war; and 
where all are armed and prepared, 
none will be over-active about 
annexation. The European princi- 
palities and provinces of the Sultan 
will perhaps by degrees approach 
more and more nearly to independ- 
ence; and it is possible that at last 
the seat of government may be 
transferred to Asia. Who. then 
will have the command of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus? who 
will sit in the seat of “the sick 
man”? Constantinople ought, then, 
to be made the capital of a king- 
dom Christian and strong—of a 
new kingdom. This will be better 
for all concerned than a partition— 
don’t you think so? Very well, then; 
let Maga decree that so it is to be. 

Whoever may try to play any 
selfish game in the Black Sea will, 
I trust, make acquaintance with that 
81-ton gun which we are now cer- 
tain to perfect and to make a cau- 
tion to sinners. We have surely 
been wise in designing this tremen- 
dous instrument ; the race between 
the attack and the defence was in- 
evitable ; we could not keep out of 
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the competition ; and the end of it 
is that we are strongest in both. 
The ram, too, seems to be a most 
formidable power (I wish we could 
keep it out of our own ironsides) ; 
and I fancy that we are quietly but 
steadily instituting a system of tor- 
pedo warfare which will be heard 
of whenever we again may have to 
burn powder. I only wish we could 
improve our military arm as we do 
our naval one. But when I turn to 
that side, all is gloomy and discou- 
raging. Viscount Cardwell’s follies, 
which Maga indefatigably exposed 
and denounced while they were 
being committed, are now generally 
recognised as follies—very mischie- 
vuus and expensive follies! Pro- 
minent among them are the enor- 
mous blunders—the abolition of 
purchase and the depot-centres: we 
shall mourn yet sincerely over both. 

You would scarcely have thought, 
had you been in Weimar the last 
week of August, that the greatest 
prince in Christendom would be 
there in a few days to pay a short 
visit. There was very little to be 
seen, till the very last, in the way 
of preparation, and I never heard of 
a dozen beds being engaged. Yet 
it was undoubtedly true that the 
Emperor of Germany was expected, 
and equally true that Weimar, after 
its fashion, was about to break out 
into glorification. The object of 
the visit was, as the newspapers in- 
formed you some weeks since, to un- 
veil the statue of Charles Augustus, 
the Grand Duke who was Gocthe’s 
contemporary and friend; which 
statue was, a day or two before its 
epiphany, drawn through the town 
incognito, and, by an application of 
the mechanical powers not quite so 
smart as we should have made in 
England, dismounted from its truck 
and housed in the wcoden edifice 
which had been erected over the 
pedestal. There it was rapidly got 
into position by a process which 


anybody might see who chose to 
look through the chinks in the 
boards. If you went to see how the 
statue got on, you were sure to see 
something else—namely, that the 
Furstin Platz, the square where it 
now stands, was being decorated 
for the occasion. The decoration 
was done with banners, trees, and 
flowers; banners to stream in all 
directions at the show, trees to mask 
dead walls or unsightly buildings, 
flowers to beautify every space where 
they could conveniently be dis 
played. A pavilion, which gradually 
grew to be very gay, was put up for 
the imperial party facing the veiled 
statue. And round three sides of 
the square were erected galleries or 
tribunes for spectators, tastily cov- 
ered and ornamented. The square 
may be.capable of holding three 
thousand people packed very close 
—hardly more; so you see vo very 
great crowd was expected to be 
treading on the kibes of royalty. If 
an imperial or a royal visitor were ex- 
pected to appear in any small English 
town, who can tell what number of 
spectators would have to be pro- 
vided for? who could take the mea- 
sure of the scrambling for rooms, 
for windows, for standing-ground, 
or the prices that would be paid! 
At Weimar one might be accom- 
modated in a window or on the 
tribune for one thaler, that is three 
shillings. A little before the féle 
day all the inhabitants began to 
ornament their houses, and the de- 
coration consisted for the most part 
of wreaths and festgons formed of the 
small branches of the fir-tree. These 
were fastened about, along string- 
courses, cornices, and plinths, over 
and around windows and doors, up 
and down spouts and coigns. At the 
very last came some flowers to re- 
lieve the very sombre continuity of 
green, And nearly every house dis- 
played banners: from the attic wiD- 
dows. In one street they took up 
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the pavement, and planted young 
firs—decidedly the favourite embel- 
lishment—on both sides. On the 
day of the Emperor’s arrival, busts 
of him and of the Grand Duke, 
flanked by those of the irrepressible 
Goethe and Schiller, began to be 
visible in some of the windows, with 
jets of gasnear them, At the palace 
a few simple designs for gas, illumi- 
nation were got ready, and thus the 
reparations were, I think, complete. 
They seem trifling when detailed on 
paper, but I assure you the effects 
were remarkably good. Everybody 
did his little towards giving honour 
to the Kaiser, and the whole was in 
better taste, and far more to the cre- 
dit of the little place, than if it had 
launched into great expense, which 
would probably have been a failure 
after all, I was there a little too soon, 
you know, and saw the preparations 
going on; if I had arrived on the 
day of the show and judged by the 
effect alone, 1 should have thought 
ita magnificent affair. The old hero 
was to arrive at ten o’clock at night 
or thereabout, and everybody along 
his route determined to illuminate 
his house, flat, wing, or solitary 
window. This was done in the 
simplest manner possible—one row 
of candles in each window ; but the 
long lines of light looked remarkably 
well, All was prepared in unex- 
ceptionable weather, and we looked 
forward to a continued sunshine ; 
but just on the morning before 
the arrival the sky was suddenly 
overcast, and burst in rain and wind 
—a deplorable day, the bitter spite 
of the elements, But this was 
only Weimar weather, the Emperor 
brought his own fair sky with him; 
the clouds cleared away towards 
evening, giving good promise for 
to-morrow, the only trouble being 
concerning the decorations, which 
the storm would have seriously 
damaged in all probability. A torch- 
light procession of students and 
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trades’ fraternities, very strong in 
bands of music, and embellished 
with many fancy dresses and ban- 
ners, walked to ‘the railway station 
about a mile from the town, and 
from thence lined and lighted the 
way down. Amid the most bril- 
liant sparklings of light, amid way- 
ings and cheerings, the state car- 
riages rolled along the streets, the 
inmates profuse of bows and flut- 
tering hankerchiefs; but it was 
too dark to distinguish personages 
in the close carriages. When the 
great people were safe in the Schloss, 
and I hope enjoying refreshment— 
for the Kaiser had had a hard day 
of it, Sedan festivities at Berlin in 
the morning and then the journey 
and entry; it would have tried a 
young man—the torches all streamed 
back again in procession, and the 
long line of lights, after traversing 
the principal streets, wound itself 
with many wheels and counter- 
marchings into a dense mass in 
front of the Stadt-haus. I never 
saw so many torches burning to- 
gether, and was greatly impressed 
by the effect : those brawny candle- 
sticks mentioned in the ‘ Legend of 
Montrose ’ rose upin memory. Pre- 
sently the music of many bands 
ceased, and the voices of the mul- 
titude of torch-bearers went up in 
patriotic hymns. These were hearty 
and vigorous, if not in the highest 
style of art. One of them magnified 
Deutchsland iiber alles. Do you re- 
member, dear Editor, when we used 
to hear something similar about a 
patria (rather a faineante party 
now) who was chartered to rule the 
waves? We know what that has 
come to; so I could not feel quite 
certain that the songs of the Father- 
land would continue always to be 
pitched in the same key. But I 
hope the singers believed in the 
continued glory and magnanimity 
of their country, as religiously as I 
once did in the eternal supremacy 
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of—of—another place, as they say 
in Parliament. “What a plague it is 
to grow old and unbelieving ! 

By half-past. ten or a little later 
the excitement was all over, and 
Weimar was settling to its first sleep. 
They prefer to utilise the daylight 
here, and seldom hear the chimes at 
midnight, because they are up with 
the lark, though not up éo a lark, 
as was remarked to me by a person 
whose acquaintance I do not con- 
tinue. Before J got to sleep I thank- 
fully remembered that I had nar- 
rowly escaped adding an uninten- 
tional brilliancy to the illumination. 
It happened that 1 possessed—I 
possessed, I say, nine or ten win- 
dows looking to the street, and for 
each of these windows I had pro- 
cured the requisite row of candles 
to do honour to the Kaiser. The win- 
dows belonged to different rooms, 
and neither I nor my belongings 
thought it necessary to have a watch 
in every room, because the candles, 
once lighted, seemed likely to burn 
out peaceably enough; but again 
this confounded foreign joiner’s 
work! A blind, coiled out of sight 
on its roller, and thought to be as 
fixed as fate, descended of its own 
accord in an empty room right upon 
the lights, and ignited instantly. 
Close behind it were inflammable 
curtains ; touching the curtains was 
further drapery. No chamber ever 
stood a better chance of blazing 
away. But at this moment one of 
my household, who had gone out 
on some errand and had already pro- 
ceeded some yards from the house, 
thought of just stepping back to 
see how our display looked, saw the 
sheet of flame, and in a twinkling 
alarmed us who stood at another 
window. In another twinkling the 
blind was down and wrapped in 
an unfortunate person’s coat, some 
fingers were badly burned, a lady’s 
dress spoiled, and all of us inex- 
pressibly relieved. God be thanked : 


it might have been a worse busi- 
ness | 

A glorious day for the féte. Off 
I set, unable to shake off my Eng- 
lish ideas about a crush, an hour 
and a half before the time appointed 
for the ceremony. I need have felt 
no misgiving about my place, bat I 
was glad to be early on the ground, 
for the arrivals of those who were to 
witness or take part in the pageant 
were worth observing. Before notic- 
ing arrivals, however, I gazed about 
to see how far the storm of yesterday 
had interfered with the decorations, 
A few staves a little out of the per- 
pendicular, and a few striped ban- 
ners with the hues rather washed 
into one another—that was the 
worst of it. Generally all was as 
fresh as on the day of erection, and 
everything promised liberally for 
the success of the pageant—fine 
weather, gay scenery, good humour, 
good order, and the imperial pres- 
ence. When I took my stand there 


‘was not a large gathering in the 


square. The tribunes were sprinkled 
with parties of ladies, and there 
were a few people promiscuously 
assembled on the pavement, but 
these were kept well back towards 
the tribunes on two sides, and not 
permitted to collect on the third 
side at all, the reasons for which 
restrictions were soon apparent. 
Clubs or guilds began to arrive in 
procession, each headed by a band, 
and to form in very close order on 
one side. There was nothing very 
remarkable about these, and one be- 
gan to grow weary of the untutored 
musicians, when strains of a very 
different order were heard from 
another direction, and it was clear 
that troops were on the march. 
The crescendo of the band ended in 
due course with the appearance of 
the guard of honour, which formed 
up close in front of the tribune 
where I was stationed, Their arms 
and helmets glanced brightly in the 
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sun, and their plumes and standards 
added to the lustre of the sight. 
Officers of rank began to congregate 
in the centre. All this time the 
tribunes were rapidly filling, gentle- 
men with stars, collars, and ribbons 
abounding as I never before saw 
such decorations abound, Certainly 
on that day they were not distinc- 
.tions. Now, methinks, that the 
military have come up, the com- 
mencement of the ceremony is not 
far off. Wrong; the soldiers ordered 
arms and stood at ease for some time 
while things appeared to stand still. 
By-and-by came in a strong repre- 
sentation of the University of Jena, 
a seat of learning to which Charles 
Augustus had been a great benefac- 
tor ; students in bounets and feathers, 
very medieval, and the officers of 
the university, the doctors, and pro- 
fessors in their robes. These, I 
think, completed the expectant as- 
sembly ; and when I had done look- 
ing at the academical costumes, and 
could turn again to the pavilion, I 
perceived that the back part of it 
was already occupied by gentlemen 
and ladies of the Court, and more 
courtiers were then arriving, the 
way from the palace to the pavilion 
being now thronged with people 
and carriages making their way up 
in close procession. As these dis- 
charged their burdens, uniforms of 
many different nations began to 
mingle with the German uniforms 
in the square,--these belonged, 
some to military, sume to diplom- 
atic functionaries, and formed won- 
derful examples of the art of be- 
dizening broadcloth with embroid- 
ery and buttons. Still the string of 
carriages advanced ; the back part 
of the pavilion grew fuller and 
fuller; and. now there are shouts. 
The troops are called to attention ; 
the company in the pavilion arrange 
themselves round the walls and 
leave the centre line clear from rear 
to front. A state-carriage rolls up 
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and discharges, not the Emperor, 
but the Grand Duke of Saxe~ 
Weimar, his Grand Duchess, and 
the hereditary” prinee their eldest 
son, who advance toward the front 
but keep to the sides. The Im- 
perial party is, however, not far off, 
for the shouting is redoubled, and 
all the way down towards the pal- 
ace we can see hats waving. Here 
they are at last. The carriage: dis- 
charges its load, and we see the 
Empress, with the Prince and Prin- 
cess Frederick Charles of Prussia. 
But where is the Kaiser? I don’t 
see him. I am looking for the 
Kaiser. He is not there, I am 
sure, for I should know him in a 
moment. Is the carriage gone 
back to bring him up alone in 
solemn state, or is ¢ “ Why, 
look, there he is,” said some chari- 
table person, interrupting my twad- 
dle. Not ten yards from me stood 
the old Kaiser and soldier. He 
had walked up the square to look at 
the troops before he entered the 


pavilion, .and was “now standing. 
opposite me, making some remarks 


to one of his generals. <A veritable 
Imperator there he was, looking 
healthy and happy, and carrying 
his seventy-eight years marvellously 
well, You don’t see such a man 
many times in your life —one 
whose place in history is already 
secured, and whose glory is not. 
sullied by discreditable or doubtful. 
conduct. Gallant old man! no- 
body can grudge him a tittle of 
the honour so lavishly given. He 
earned and deserves it all. Pre- 
sently he is back in the pavilion 
and takes his seat in the centre of 
the front row, along which may be. 
seen to right and left the grand- 
ducal pair and the royal guests, 
while immediately behind sit 
the hereditary prince, his wife and! 
sisters—and the proceedings begin 
in earnest. A long prayer by an 
ecclesiastic was followed by two. 


2a 
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long speeches from learned uni- 
versity lights. The clergyman and 
orators took post in a rostrum 
formed of boughs and leaves which 
stood a little to the right (looking 
from the pavilion) of a line joining 
the Kaiser’s place to the centre of 
the statue. I could not under- 
stand what they said, but I ad- 
mired especially the power of 
their Jungs and throats. At last 
the speaking was over and the un- 
veiling took place amid vociferous 
applause. Then the Emperor and 
all the guests were taken by the 
Grand-Duke round the statue to 
inspect it, and after that a few pre- 
sentations were made. All the 
presentees were very heartily re- 
ceived, especially the sculptor, whose 
hand I thought his Imperial 
Majesty would have shaken off. 
And that, I think, ended the rite, 
for it was getting near one o ‘clock, 
‘at which hour Germans expect to 
get their dinners, So the company 


great and small moved off and dis- 
persed, and the new statue in its 
glory was left almost alone in the 


midst of the square. It may be a 
faithful likeness, and perhaps meti- 
torious as a work of art; but a pleas- 
ing image it is not. A short stout 
man, much draped, and mounted 
upon a tremendous horse, makes one 
think of Richard Crookback on 
white Surrey. The aspect of the 
figure is towards the palace, park, 
and river: the site could hardly 
have been better chosen. 

That afternoon Goethe’s town- 
house, or rather his private apart- 
ments in the towh-house, and his 
garden-house, were open to the inspec- 
tion of al] who had taken the trouble 
to procure tickets of admission. 
One could only be surprised at the 
misery and meanness in which he 
chose to live. In a spacious house 
with chambers looking several ways, 
his study was miserably dark and 
gloomy, facing the north ; his bed- 
room, kept still as nearly as possible 
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in the same condition as at his death, 
was a mere closet without a fireplace ; 
the arm-chair in which he died stands 
still by the bedside, a wretched 
piece of furniture. I, like most 
of your readers as I suppose, had 
formed an idea of the “ last scene 
of all ” from Mr. Lewes’s description ; 
but I had not got it right, and was 
sorry to correct my fancy by actual, 
observation. Is it not strange that 
such a man should select for his 
study an apartment wherein, on a 
fine summer afternoon, it was almost 
impossible to read or write except 
close to the window? As for the 
garden-house, which is a _ mean, 
ugly two-storeyed cottage with two 
or three most scantily furnished 
closets in - it, built on the edge of 
thte park, one wonders what its at- 
tractions were. Mr. Lewes, I think, 
says that it is a place where a half- 
pay officer wonld hardly think him- 
self properly domiciled. I should 
be inclined to cap this with the re- 

mark that I think a staff sergeant 
would in these days kick very hard 
against having such a quarter allot- 
ted to him ; and that even if he were 
to go quietly in, the doctor and 
sanitary inspector would be apt to 
have him out again in quick time. 
Schiller’s apartments are always to 
be viewed for a very trifling “ con- 
sideration.” They are more com- 
fortable than Goethe’s, though in an 
attic story, and though Schiller was 
the poorer man. The worship which 
these two geniuses and Wieland 
receive in Weimar, would hardly 

be credited by any who have not 
witnessed it. It would be invidious 
to say that it is excessive ; and yet, 

in a place which has so little variety 
of “lions,” one gets tired, like that 
discriminating Athenian, of hearing 
them perpetually called “ the divine,” 

and of meeting their busts at every 
turn. It must be admitted that the 
Germans are forward enough to do 
honour to intellect. The Weimar 
living celebrity at present is Liszt, 
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the musical composer, who gets quite 
as much worship as the Grand Duke. 
One day in Leipzig I saw a crowd 
such as in England one would have 
seen only at the heels of the Tipton 
Slasher or the Dorking Pet, and on 
investigating the cause, found that 
Liszt had come over fora few hours, 
and was being what Mr. Weller called 
“twigged ” by the admiring crowd. 
At night the Kaiser went in state 
to the opera, where a piece composed 
for the occasion, and in adoration of 
Weimar’s two divinities, was pro- 
duced. There was a very pretty 
dream in it, displaying, in tableaux, 
the creations of the two great geni- 
uses, the scene being laid in the 
grounds at Tiefurt, where Schiller 
used to recite his play s, and also to 
see them acted in the open air, this 
being one of the rural enjoyments 
of Charles Augustus and his Grand 
Duchess. It was of course a most 
brilliant soiree ; everything went off 
well, and the reception of the Em- 
peror was as enthusiastic as could 


be. I observed that when he first, 


appeared, and had had some seconds 
of acclaim and deafening plaudits, he 
seemed to think the lion might have 
too great a share, and turning fairly 
round took hold of the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar and almost pushed 
him to the front, when he also got 
a strong offering of that incense of 
which Mr. Lowe thought that he 
and his middle-aged friends were so 
cruelly defrauded in the autumn of 
1873. The Kaiser seemed a little 
tired, and no wonder; but the theatre 
there does not encroach upon one’s 
night-rest. It was all over soon 
after ning; and the great people 
took their way to the palace through 
crowds of people, and again along 
illuminated streets, 

Twice again I saw the highly 
popular Imperator,—once while he 
was on his way for a country drive 
in a hackney carriage, with a forage- 
cap on his head this time instead of 
his helmet—and once while he was 


on his way to the railway 1m state. 
I suppose Weimar never before had 
so grand a gala. The visit seemed 
to make everybody happy; and 
probably the Empress, who is a 
Weimar princess, had her full share 
of the pleasure. One is never quite 
contented. I should have been 
glad if Bismarck and Von Moltke 
had been of the party, and I could 
have borne another sight of the 
Crown Prince. When I last saw 
him he had the Empress Eugenie on 
his arm, as you know. 

The day after the Emperor’s de- 
parture I left Weimar, of which 
little place I desire to speak in the 
kindest terms. Its park is charming, 
and its environs delightful for sum- 
mer visitors. I do hope, however, 
that before I pay it another visit, 


‘German science may have found out 


the method and the expediency of 
trapping drains ; for villainous smells, 
entirely preventible, do abound in 
that celebrated little town toa de- 
gree which you would think no 
civilised people could tolerate. 

These presents are to be despatched 
to you from Leipzig, a city whose first 
appearance has impressed me very 
pleasantly,but of which I as yet know 
very little. The great battle-field 
close to the city I have made out, 
and the awful bridge over the Elster. 
These regions, where the great 
Napoleon reached the beginning of 
his end, are, of course, full of inte- 
test, and will be worth examina- 
tion. I think, too, 1 may spend a 
few sunshiny hours on the charming 
boulevards—fortifications no longer 
—of this very prepossessing city. 
Hlow can I do justice—but justice 
suggests mercy, and I will have 
done. Another time, perhaps, you 
may know what it is that I cannot 
do justice to. Meanwhile, dear 
Editor, rest assured of the distin- 
guished consideration and hearty 
good wishes of 

A Wayprrine Ene.isumay. 
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Reveries beside the Yule-log by 
owl-light, and dreams of future out- 
ings when we are stay-at-homes or 
snow-bound, are apt to take past 
autumns in retrospect ; and it is not 
an uninteresting occupation at such 
seasons to take stock of our remin- 
iscences of a tour in North Wales 
Jast autumn, and of a similar excur- 
sion twenty years earlier. The re- 
sult is startling in its evidence of 
the encroachments of steam, iron, 
matter-of-fact, and trade’s unfeeling 
train on the one hand, and, on the 
other, of the obsolescence of old 
traditions, which, before the march 
of intellect and worldly wisdom, em- 
bodied certain wholesome and valu- 
able principles, and kept commani- 
ties and individuals under almost 
as much moral control, and in al- 
most as much awe of retributive 
justice, as our superfine safeguards 
of modern accountability. Materi- 
ally, no doubt, the change is im- 
mense since the days when a toil- 
some march round the sharp corner 
of Penmaenmaur was real “ collar- 
work,” and when the vast sandbank 
of Traeth-mawr, between Pont Aber- 
-glasllyn and Tremadoc, “was unre- 
claimed by the enterprise of Mr. 
Maddocks, and tourists had to foot 
it at what pace they could to Festi- 
niog, or the “ place of hastening.” 
A breathless express, perhaps the 
“Wild Irishman,” now whisks the 
traveller in mad haste round the 
one; a “ Fairlie-double-bogie” en- 
gine transports passengers over the 
other route, via Myndfford Junction, 
Duffws, and Festiniog, in cars 
whose gauge is not larger than one 
foot eleven inches and three quar- 
ters. But it may be a fair question 
whether such locomotion-made-easy 
does not rob the traveller of whole- 


some lessons and sensations, render- 
ing him over-fastidious as to com- 
forts; sluggish in observation, and 
even sulky, if civilisation does not 
run neck-and-neck with him; as, 
for example, if he has to put u 

in a memorable bit of line between 
Bangor and Carnarvon —with a 
nature-planted reach of red campions 
and wild hyacinths, instead of the 
costlier rhododendrons of Tany- 
bwich. We are disposed to think 
that since the multiplication of fa- 
cilities for travelling has made North 
Wales a lounge rather than an 
undertaking, the tendency has been 
to ignore, after the Yankee fashion, 
al] that is not written in the guide- 
books ; and, in proof of this, it may 
be noted that, while the more 
modern handbooks fail not to record 
the hostelries, industries, staple 
commodities, and populations of 
every Cambrian town, they mostly 
pass over sub silentio the legends 
and traditions, which, to those who 
desiderate poetry as well as prose in 
an excursion, constitute in North 
Wales an attractive as well as in- 
structive feature. The old pioneers, 
such as Pennant and Roscoe, had 
an eye to this in their day; but 
that their example is no longer 
appreciated seems to be manifest, 
from the fact that Miss Costello’s 
‘Falls, Lakes, and Mountains of 
North Wales,’ a volume brimfal of 
lively and pertinent folk-lore—a 
volume, too, of very port&ble dimen- 
sions, published by Longman & Co. 
in 1845, is utterly out of print, 
though it may now and then be 
picked up in a second-hand book- 
shop. As demand normally pro- 
vokes supply, our inference is, that 
a matter-of-fact generation has ceas- 
ed to care for the vestiges of a 
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simple and superstitious prior age, 
and perhaps is well content they 
should all go the way of the defunct 
perambulating man-bell at Holy- 
well—z.e., become obsolete and cob- 
webbed—while more practical ex- 
pedients supersede their memory. 
How long will it be credited that, 
within livmg recollection, a ringer 
went round that Flintshire town on 
Sundays to give notice of the hours 
of prayer—vice the church bells, 
which could not be used on account 
of the low situation of the church 
—with a bell slung athwart his shoul- 
ders, and acting against his knee, 
which was fortified with a cushion 
by way of buffer? In this case 
no one can object to the people of 
Holywell utilising their new ceme- 
tery bells, acd parting with their 
second claim to the curiosity of tra- 
vellers. They have still their well 
of St. Winifred, whereby hangs a 
famous bit of legend-lore, and where 
“alone in Britain,” as Murray hath 
it, “ex voto offerings—the crutch 
that bore the cripple to the healing 
water, or the barrow on which he 
was wheeled—are to be seen sus- 
pended on the wall, as is not un- 
frequently the case on the Conti- 
nent.” In these days of severe 
utilitarianism one forgives the super- 
stition for the sake of the earnest- 
ness of such a proceeding, and cannot 
help respecting’ the - votaries who 
tramp many a stiff mile out of sheer 
faith alongside of pilgrims whose 
end and object is sight-seeing. And 
therefore at first sight it might be 
cheering news that the Roman 
Catholics have revived St. Wini- 
fred’s fame for miracles by buying 
up her well; but here too, the com- 
mercial leaven of the age alloys the 
charm of this pilgrimage and bath 
for the faithful, for within the same 
precincts and enclosure with the 
groined arches which rise from the 
polygonal sides of the saint’s well, 
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is a large and convenient swim- 
ming-bath, under the same ecclesi- 
astical management, but open, we 
understand, to public use, ata 
fixed payment for the whey-coloured 
water which it must be supposed 
leaves its miraculous properties in 
the ornamental basin hard by. It 
may be asked by some very Saxon 
stranger, What is the legend of St. 
Winifred, and whence her well and 
its healing virtues? We must try 
to epitomise the tale, and then 
examine its connection with the 
spring by the light of legend and 
common-sense, According to Robert 
of Shrewsbury, who compiled her 
life in thé twelfth century, Wini- 
fred was a beautiful virgin, the 
daughter of a nobleman called The- 
with, and niece of St. Bruno, who 
in the seventh century is supposed 
to have founded the church of 
Clynnog in Carnarvonshire, as well 
as one on his brother’s lands. A 
prince of the country-saw and loved 
with unholy passion the maiden as 
she fulfilled her daily course in the 
service of the church under her 
saintly uncle. But Winifred gave no 
encuuragement to Caradoc, though 
he was son to Alen the king of 
the country ; and her coldness pro- 
voked him to decapitate the maiden, 
whose head rolled down into the 
sacred precincts, and thy at the 
foot of the altar where Brunc and 
his congregation were kneeling. 
But lo! a miracle; instead of the 
pool of blood which should have 
encircled the weltering head, a 
crystal stream had sprung up, ere 
the uncle could stoop and raise it. 
The saint united the head to the 
body, discovered on the adjacent 
hill, and Winifred arose to renewed 
life, with simply a white circle to 
mark the line of cohesion. As for 
Caradoc, he melted away before 
Bruno’s righteous curse, or, accord- 
ing to another authority, sank into 
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the earth which yawned to swallow 
his impious body. A -chronicler* 
adds that his sons and descendants 
were doomed to bark like dogs 
till such time as they should win 
the saint’s pardon either here or 
at Shrewsbury, whither Winifred’s 
bones were conveyed in the reign 
of King Stephen, from the mon- 
astery of Gwytherin, of which in 
her second tenure of life she became 
the abbess. But what about the 
well? It marks, as all know, the 
spot where the head ceased rolling, 
and where, ever after, a miraculous 
spring refreshed and watered a 
hitherto thirsty valley. .Nor only 
o; the scented moss commemo- 
rates the sweet savour of the virgin’s 
life ; the stones at the bottom keep 
the ruddy tint of her blood. It 
would be a long story to tell how 
and why the monks of Shrewsbury 
possessed themselves of St. Wini- 
fred’s bones, which might have been 
allowed to rest at her self-chosen 
abbey : thither they were brought, 
and there arose the fame of her 
miracles. As might be expected, 
vexatious botanists have found out 
a natural solution of the fragrance 
of the moss, and the crimson stains 
of the well-floor. The moss, Jun- 
germannia asplenoides, if rubbed, 
will yield a sweet‘smnell ; the stains 
are from a vegetable called Byssus 
tolithus,which gives stones to which 
it adheres an appearance of being 
smeared with blood. But still the 
spring has to be accounted for. 
The able author} of a ‘ History of 
the Diocese of St. Asaph’ reduces the 
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myth toa likely natural element by 
seeing in Winifred or Gwenffrwd(i.e., 
“the foaming stream’ ’), daughter 
of Gwento (“ rain”), and persecuted 
by the son of Alyn, a neighbouring 
river, “a erystallising of the early 
belief that the spring was bat the 
outlet of an underground current 
from the river Alyn, which par- 
tially disappears for a portion of its 
course at Hesp Alyn near Mold, 
and that it reappeared here, con- 
verting the dry dingle (Sychnant) 
into a well-watered valley.”{ Of 
the good uncle who figures in this 
legend, those who desire to heighten 
an already favourable impression, 
may tarry at the village of Clynnog, 
some ten miles from Carnarvon on 
the road to Pwllheli. The old chest 
with triple lock in which the saint 
kept the offerings made to. him has 
passed into a proverb; and to say 
nothing of the private mark by 
which he contrived to secure in 
perpetuity for his convent a good 
share of the calves and lambs of 
the district, he is reported-to have 
matched his miracle at Holywell by 
simultaneous _ rising-from-the-dead 
at Clynnog and Nevin and Bardsey 
Island, in order to satisfy all three 
competitors for the honour of his 
burial, and to show partiality to 
none. ‘The church and village of 
Clynnog will repay a visit, “inde- 
pendently of Brano and Winifred ; 
but it is aconnecting link with the 
legend, that a little past the church 
isa well of St. Bruno, said to bea 
cursing well like St. Elian’s, and a 
wishing and healing well also, like 





* Higden’s Polychronicon, Lib. I. ad fin. 

+ The Rev. D. R. Thomas : History of the Diocese of St. Asaph : James Parker. 
London—1874. Of this able diovesan history, it is not too much to say that it 
combines sound historical views and insight with national enthusiasm and a keen 


love of the Welsh language and legend-lore. 


It is a model for similar histories. 


¢ Mr. Thomas notes the combination if the lifeof Winifred by Robert of Salop of 
two distinct elements—the history of the saint, and the myth of the well. In Wini- 
fred’s connection with a church at Holywell and achurch at Gwytherin, he recog- 


nises the connection of Holywell with Whilford asa daughter church.—P. 2, 


and p. 487. 


note, 
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that at Holywell. An _ interesting 
article might be made out of the 
legendary wells of North and South 
Wales ; and this without exhausting 
the subject. And yet we fear that, 
a3 in Bruno’s special parish the well 
js growing more and more dilapi- 
dated and uncared for, the tendency 
of our times is to let the tradition, 


which is interesting, perish with the 


superstition, which is to be depre- 
cated. It is indeed a marvel to the 
observant travellerin the region of 
Holywell that there is still a local 
habitation and name for Bruno’s 
sainted niece. Lead and iron, col- 
lieries, manufactories, and tramroads, 
have filled this part of Flintshire 
with a dense population utterly dead 
to the glories of its earlier day. When, 
an autumn or two ago, we endea- 
voured at a turnpike gate between 
Flint and Bagilt to ascertain the 
site of the battle-field of Coleshill 
or Consyllt, where Owen Gwynedd’s 
prowess had wellnigh made an end 
of Henry II. and his army, the 
degenerate Welshwoman whom we 
cross-questioned said, first of all, 
that she had once heard talk of a 
prize-fight on the common between 
two local bruisers; and when she 
found that that answer did not 
satisfy our curiosity, caught at a 
likelier shadow and rejoined, “ Sure, 
you do mean the volunteers’ re- 
view.” “ What’s Hecuba to me or 
I to Hecuba?”’ 

This indeed is an illustration of 
the difficulty which even History has 
in holding its own, unless there be 
a premium offered or asolid interest 
kept alive. It is not, therefore, so 
much to be wondered. if legends, 
even though they. personify a virtue 
like fidelity, have a tendency to 
lapse and die out, when those who 
cherish them are met by such death- 
blows to their localisation as Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s demolition of the dog 
Gelert in his ‘Curious Myths.’ Of 


what avail are the name of Beddge- 
lert, the visible grave and the genius 
loci, to say nothing of the connec- 
tion with a flesh-and-blood prince 
and hero like Llewelyn, and the 
pretty ballad of the Hon. William 
Spencer, when the story can be 
pointed to by the curious in com- 
parative zoological mythology as the 
common property of the Russians, 
Persians, Indians, in fact of the 
faraway Aryans, as well as of the 
Irish, French and Germans? It is 
a choice between wisdoms new and 
old; and while we commend the 
thoughtful and inquisitive to the 
many Gelerts of other Jands which 
they will find in the pages of Gould 
or Angelo de Gubernatis, perhaps it 
is justifiable to cling to Beddgelert 
as a shrine of poetic fancy, and to 
ask where would the prestige of 
many a district, a church, a castle, 
an abbey be without its traditional 
legend, having some half-perished 
basis in fact, and worthy of preser- 
vation even if such basis has per- 
ished altogether. It is remarkable 
in how many Welsh churches and 
parishes a kindred tradition of a 
stag is preserved, and it will not 
be out of place to glance at one 
or two of these. To begin with, 
before ever the tourist crosses the 
border, he is met at the fine old 
church of St. John, Chester, by a 
Jegend of its erection by King 
Ethelred “ on a spot where he should 
find a white hind.” The foundation 
of the church dates back to the 
seventh century, but the church itself 
isearly Norman. On one of its mas- 
sive pillars an indistinct fresco con- 
nects the church with the legend, 
for it shows traces of a herd of deer 
in the background, and a_ white 
hind to the fore. When the Cam- 
brian archeologists visited Chester 
fn the autumn of 1874, this fresco 
wasin danger of being summarily 
passed over as the representation of 
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the “Agnus Dei;” until a lover of 
legend-lore claimed for it a more 
minute inspection, which resulted 
in unanimous agreement that the 
lambs had antlers. ‘But on the road 
from Llangollen to Corwen is a 
church and parish bearing the name 
of Llangar, or, as it is “sometimes 
written, “ Langarw- -gwyn” (the 
church of the white stag), and the 
legend attached to it “tells of a 
white stag started in the thicket 
where the church of Llangar now 
is, and that wherever he ran that 
became the boundary of the parish.” 
At Selattyn, too, near Oswestry, the 
legend of the translation of the 
ancient church from its first site on 
a spot still called Bryn-hén-Eglws 
(the hill of the old church), is to 
the effect that “anoble Briton being 
engaged in the chase, found in a 
thicket on the present site a white 
hind, which determined him (after 
the example of Ethelred)to dedicate 
it to sacred uses.”* At Llander- 
fel, some six or seven miles from 
Corwen, on the same route, there 
remained till 1730, in the holy 
place, and in no small reverence 
until a rural dean had the profanity 
to do by it as Caradoc did by St. 
Winifred, a relic in the shape of St. 
Derfel’s horse (Ceffyl Derfel),—at 
least so it was accounted by the vul- 
gar. In reality.it was the dismem- 
bered trunk of a red stag, connected 
doubtless with the legend of the 
church’s foundation, and with a hill 
called the stag’s mountain (Carw 
Fynydd) on the borders of the parish. 
Mr. D. R. Thomas notices a tradition 
of a hnge wooden image, which must 
have been the model and prototype 
of the subject of the rural dean’s 
iconoclasm, that “it would set a 
forest on fire,” a prophecy for the 
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fulfilment of which we may quote 
Burnett’s History of the Reforma- 
tion. “There was brought out 
of Wales a huge image of wood, 
called Darvel Gatheren (Derfel 
Gadarn), of which one Ellis Price, 
visitor of the Diocese. of St. Asaph, 
gave this account on the 6th of 
April 1537, ‘that the people of 
the country had a great superstition 
for it, and many pilgrimages were 
made to it; so that the day before 
he wrote, there were reckoned to be 
above five or six hundred pilgrims 
there ; some brought oxen and cattle; 
some brought money, and it was 
generally believed that if any offered 
to that image, he had power to de- 
liver his soul from hell.’ So it 
was ordered to be brought to 
London, where it served for fuel to 
burn Friar Forest.”{ The date of 
this “forest burning” was May 
1538, and the scene of it Smithfield. 
As to the history of the saint whose 
horse or stag we have been describ- 
ing, we find him to have beena 
mighty warrior of the sixth century, 
who late in life exchanged the sword 
for the pastoral staff. It has been 
acutely suggested that he must have 
been one of those pastoral chieftains 
of early days, who in the minds of 
the simple folk were remembered 
and held in reverence as patrons of 
the chase. Upon the anniversaries 
of such heroes, one of whom was 
Sior, the Welsh counterpart of St. 
George, and the tutelar saint of 
horses, came afterwards to be en- 
grafted the festival of the Christian 
saint, after an ecclesiastical fashion 
of which numberless examples may 
be seen in the Mythic and Ritual 
chapter of the Folk-sonys of the 
Russian people, by Mr. Rajston. 

It might have the effect of de- 





* Pennant’s Tour in Wales, vol. i. 


St. Asaph, p. 698. 


D 
p. 266. 
+ Burnett’s History of the Reformation, vol. i. iii. p. 391; 


see also Thomas's 


It is not impossible that the image which added fuel to the for- 


est’s flames was the rider of the stag, and the saint himself. 
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preciating the value of these legends 
were we to multiply instances of 
sites indicated by mythical and 
snow-white beasts of the chase. St. 
Asaph’s , Cathedral, for example, 
owes its place between the two 
rivers Elwy and Clwyd, to a white 
boar of infinite taste, and a capital 
eye for landscape, which came out 
of the woods to St. Kentigern, and, 
with a stamp on the ground and a 
grunt from his snout, indicated té6 
him where to set down his primitive 
wattled monastery and church. Of 
course it will be said that “ aper,” 
the old form of “aber,” means 
“confluence of two rivers,” as well 
as “a wild boar,” and that the legend 
arises out of a confusion of the 
Welsh vernacular with the monkish 
latin. Be it so: we fall back upon 
our stags and hinds, which, doubt- 
less in less peremptory fashion, in- 
structed the saint as to a choice of 
situation. There still remains a 
kindred legend anent a saint and 
virgin and a more timid beast of the 
chase, the graceful legend of St. 
Monacella and her hare. At some 
three miles distance from Llangyn- 
nog, a small Montgomeryshire vil- 
lage on the route from Tanybwlch 
to Oswestry, is the long-reaching, 
primitive church of Pennant Melan- 
gell, the chancel and nave of which 
were divided by a carved screen, a 
waif and stray of which, now affixed 
to the front of the west gallery, 
quaintly represents the legend of 
the tutelar saint. Monacella,. or 
Melangell, was a daughter of an 
Irish monarch, who had taken a 
vow of celibacy ; and retreating to 
this solitude to avoid the assiduities 
of an eligible Irish nobleman, had 
eschewed the face of man for the 
space of fifteen years, But in the 
year of grace 604, it chanced that 
Brochwel Yseythrog, Prince of 


Powys, went out to hunt, and that 
his hounds, running a hare into a 
thicket, found if nestling in the 
garment folds of a beauteous virgin, 
engaged in devotion and meditation, . 
but seemingly prepared to establish 
her power and privilege of sanctu- 
ary. At any rate, the hare had faith 
in it; and Brochwel, too, keen 
sportsman as he was, became a con- 
vert to the fair devotee, when he 
found that the dogs could not be 
hounded to further pursuit, and that 
the huntsman’s horn clave to his 
lips. The end of it was, that he gave 
the adjacent lands to the service of 
God, and as an asylum for the virgin, 
who straightway took rank as the 
patron saint of hares, and moved to 
and fro in her assigned domain, 
attended by hares and _leverets, 
which, in her shadow, forgot their 
wildness and timidity, an augury of 
sanctuary to all persons who had 
occasion to flee thither. All this is 
set forth on the carved wood-work 
of the screen, albeit the colours are 
waxed faint with years. It isa very 
interesting pendant to this charming 
myth, that “ the protection afforded 
by the saint to the hare on this 
occasion gained for them subse- 
quently the name of Wyn Melangell, 
or St. Monacella’s lambs ; and so 
strong a superstition used to prevail, 
that no person would kill a bare in 
the parish ; aud it was even firmly 
believed, that if any one cried ‘ God 
and Monacella be with thee,’ after a 
hunted hare, it would be sure to 
escape.”* Were it our rdle to ex- 
plain away such curious and whole- 
some myths,one might have recourse 
to the identity of the mythical hare 
with the kindly and beneficent moon 
in the Russian popular tales ; but it 
is far better that these harmless and 
often, edifying traditions should 
abide as they are, to teach the lesson 





* Pp R. Thomas’s St. Asaph, p. 784-786. 
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of tenderness and compassion, and 
to mitigate the cruelty, which, how- 
ever unrealised, is of-the-essence of 
all field-sports, 

All these legends connect them- 
selves with the early ecclesiastical 
history of North Wales, and it is 
easier, therefore, to understand the 
tenacity with which they have held 
fast to the minds of the Cymry. 
But there are countless ‘others to 
which there is no such explanation ; 
for example, those about Merlin 
and his furt of Dinas Emrys, where 
his voice may still be heard amidst 
the hollow rocks, and where his 
prophecies and wisdom won the 
confidence of Vortigern, who ceded 
to him the fort he alone could teach 
him to build. Hard by was the 
scene of his fall beneath the snare 
of the witching Vivien — a fall 
which, however he might foresee, 
he could not forefend—a fall touch- 
ing which he might have learned a 
lesson from his royal master. But 
no one will say that the birth, life, 
or final exit from the upper world 
of wizard Merlin had about them 
much of the odour of sanctity. Nor 
indeed is there much of this element 
in the fame of Math ab Mathonwy’s 
magic, in which he would seem to 
have excelled all the enchanters of 
Welsh fiction, except perhaps Mer- 
lin Ambrosius, and his own pupil 
Gwydion the son of Don, both of 
whom were great at soothsaying 
and incantation, and are com- 
memorated by a greater and holier 
Cymric professor of divination, the 
far-famed Taliesin. Of him we shall 
have more to say anon, and to dis- 
cuss, not without the aid of a late 
English humorist, the claims of 
Druidism and of Christianity to his 
nurture and education. At present 
it needs but to point out his gift 


of prophecy, and to show how ip 
a memorable instance it was exerted 
and signally fulfilled. One of the 
worst and most profligate of Welsh 
princes, what time King Arthur 
held his “court at Caerleon, was 
Maelgwyn of Diganwy; and this 
both in his own manner of life and 
the licence he allowed to Rhian, his 
son and heir, whose acts remind one 
of the crowning sin of the false 
Sextus Tarquinius. Of Maelgwyn 
Taliesin had predicted that— 


‘* A most strange creature will come 

From the sea-marsh of Rhianedd 

As a punishment of iniquity 

On Maelgywn Gwynedd: 

His hair and his teeth 

And his eyes being as gold; 

And this will bring destruction, 

On Maelgwyn Gwynedd.”’ 
Now all this came duly to pass 
when the Vad Velen, or yellow 
pestilence, invaded the whole dis- 
trict; and, as such multitudes of 
his subjects were stricken and slain 
by it that the corpses lay unburied 
and spread the contagion, the wicked 
Maelgywn fled for sanctuary to the 
church of Llanrhos. He was not 
to escape his destiny. Curiosity 
impelled him to look out through 
the keyhole; the effluvia had 
reached even to the precincts of 
the door, and so Maelgwyn caught 
the infection, and slept what, in 
Welsh adage-lore, is called “the 
long sleep of Maelgwyn in the 
court of Rhos,”*  Matter-of-fact 
moderns will no doubt meet this 
signal fulfilment of predicted doom 
by the suggestion of a natural cause, 
and, in a spirit worthy of an urban 
or local sanitary authority, tell us 
that Taliesin’s notions of draining 
and sewerage were so much in 
advance of his contemporaries thst 
he might with ease have foreseen 
a plague for a district which may 





&* “Hir hun Maelgwyn en Ilis Ros.” See Notes to the Mabinogion by Lady 


Charlotte Guest, vol. iii. p. 399. 
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have had as ill a savour as its reck- 
jess master. That he should have 
put his nose (or eye) into it is doubt- 
less so consistent with his demented 
curiosity that it needed neither ghost 
nor prophet to predict that. But, 
though we should “bar” so thor- 
oughly modern a solution, it must 
be admitted that sometimes a mys- 
tery does connive at its own dis- 
enchantment, and a claim to super- 
natural powers collapse at a pinch, 
where the humour of the story is 
so predominant as to defy suppres- 
sion. Such a case is that of David 
Lloyd of Mathavarn, near Machyn- 
lieth, a seer whose foresight, how- 
ever acknowledged, was nothing to 
compare to that of his better-half 
in that tide of his affairs which, 
if taken at the flood, was to lead on 
to fortune. Harry Richmond slept 
at David’s house on his way to 
England and the field of Bosworth. 
Consulted by his superstitious liege 
as to the issue of the impending 
struggle, Lloyd had recourse to the 
stars and to the black art for a 
mirroring of the future, but in vain. 
The spirits from the vasty deep or 
elsewhere declined to come or make 
a sign. But his wife, who fathomed 
his disquietude, was no less skilful 
inallaying it. Her counsel, “Tell 
him he will succeed: if he does, 
yougain honour; if he does not, 
he won’t come back to reproach 
you,” gave rise to a Welsh proverb, 
“A wife’s advice without asking,” 
which is familiar to many who know 
not the circumstances in which it 
originated. As a modern Welsh 
bard narrates the issue— 


“He said, and it happened! grim crook’d 
Richard fell, 

acs saped with delight at his funeral 
knell ; 


And Gwenny like lightning ran o’er vale 
and hill , 

To trumpet her David’s fatidical skill, 

Declaring in secret how much was her own, 

And that she and her mate gave the 
young earl the throne. 

Oh bright shines the day when the Briton 
succeeds, 

And gracious to David are King Harry’s 
meeds : 

A lordship and castle, and brave wide 


domafn, 
Where David ap Lloyd ap Llewelyn’s fair 


£aln ; 

A sword by his side and a star on his 
breast, 

While ;‘ the wisdom of woman’ runs under 
his crest.”’ * 


And, whencesoever David Lloyd’s 
inspiration was derived, the story 
runs, with obvious probability, that 
his mysterious and pythonic pro- 
phecy that a chieftain of Wales 
should liberate the nation from 
Saxon bondage, so wrought upon 
the minds of his enthusiastic coun- 
trymen, that many thousands of them 
enlisted under the banner of Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas, who received the 
Earl of Richmond at Milford. It 
is only the lady’s characteristic in- 
ability to keep the secret of her tact 
to herself which damages the con- 
stitutional faith in mystery and 
marvel, and assists the gainsayers 
and incredulous to place the super- 
natural at a discount. 

' Yet, despite of a few such shocks 
and counterblasts, the oracles of folk- 
lore have not been dumb for the 
most part, nor until these last days 
other than lively among the Cymry. 
Neither is it well they should be- 
come so, for there is scarcely the 
due amount of compensation in the 
material improvements proffered in 
their stead; and it would be a very 
much duller world withal, were all 
the fuel and food for imagination 
taken out of it. It may indeed be 





ech Minstrelsy, by T. Jeffery Llewelyn Pritchard. London: John ‘and 
.L. Hunt, 1824. We have taken slight liberty with the verses cited, to accom- 


modate them to Saxon ears and idiom. 
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said that the mineral wealth of 
Wales is now so established a fact, 
and its development so enormous, 
that superstition’s reign, which 
helped of old to bring it to light, 
may well give place to a republic of 
science and common-sense. Still a 
debt is owing to the sometimes er- 
ratic indications of the knockers— 
knackers they are yclept in Cornwall 
—subterraneous spirits whose pro- 
vince is the mineral kingdom, and 
whose busy working or knocking in 
the most remote parts of the mines 
was wont to draw the attention of 
the workmen to the richest veins of 
ore. Fitful and capricious these 
knockers were said to be, like most 
other “little folk,” but not to the 
trustful, believing, and _honest- 
hearted seekers. The covetous, 
and overreaching or otherwise 
selfish workman, they might rather 
enjoy leading astray ; but living 
folk will tell you that some of the 
finest mines in North and South 
Wales have been discovered by the 
diligence with which these busy 
spirites “bore and blast and beat 
down the loose” with their ham- 
mers ; and that it needs to humour 
their dignity and tenacity by ac- 
cepting their hint and following 
their indication without interrup- 
tion of work or idle remarks, or 
they will stop off-hand and take 
offerce. Just a hundred years ago 
a worthy antiquary, whose descend- 
ant has won himself a rank among 
our coming-on poets by his three 
series of ‘Songs of Two Worlds,’ 
and who possessed himself, let us 
admit, that imaginative faculty 
without which life is sad du!l work, 
writes thus to the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ about the Knockers in 
Cardigaushire. “ People who know 
very little of arts, sciences, or the 
power of natare, will laugh at us 
Cardiganshire miners, who maintain 
the existence of a good-natured im- 
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palpable class of beings, the knockers, 
not to be seen but heard, who seem to 
work with us in the mines: they are 
types or forerunners of working jn 
mines, as dreams are of accidents 
which happen to us. Before the 
discovery of the Esgairwy Myn mine, 
these little people worked hard 
through day and night, and there 
are abundance of sober honest people 
who have heard them. After the 
discovery of the great mine they 
were heard no more.” He goes on 
to cite other instances where they 
guided the operations of miner 
while driving levels, frightening 
away young hands by the weirdness 
of the thing, yet lending just the 
needful service, and holding their 
hand when that service was done, 
“Let who will laugh,” concludes 
the trustful old gentleman of Wales, 
“we have the greatest reason to 
rejoice and thank the knockers, or 
rather God, who sends these notices,” 
It is of course competent to sceptics 
to refer the “knockings” to the 
vagrant nymph Echo; but we ar 
told that the sprites select a place 
and a description of work so wide of 
those of the workmen as to forbid 
this. Also, it is averred that it is 
but the rushing or dropping of water 
which causes the sounds supposed 
to issue from the “ knockers’” ham- 
mers. For an account of their Corm- 
ish cousins it will repay the reader 
to have recourse to the works of Mr. 
Hawker, Mr. Hunt, or Mr. Bottrell; 
and he may also hear of other kin- 
dred spirits of the mine in Stafford- 
shire and in Germany. Upon tbe 
whole, we doubt whether the Cam- 
brian knockers are not the best 
disposed specimens, to say nothing 
of the minor morals which they 
teach; for it is a rule with them t 
favour a mine with a stream running 
through it, because they are cleat 
and neat in their persons and dwe- 
lings, and dearly love a thorough 
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good wash by the water’s side, The 
folk-lore and legend-lore of Wales 
is full of other mysterious sounds, 
notalways so benevolently designed, 
as when the water-sprite beneath 
s bridge over a torrent puts on a 
yoice of distress, and with the cry 
«Q Dduw! pa beth a wnaf?” .(O 
God! what shall I do?) lures the 
traveller, on a dull foggy day, to a 
watery grave, as a reward for his 
misplaced chivalry or charity. Per- 
taps, however, the days are past 
when there was a risk of folk com- 
ing to grief, in any considerable 
number, for engaging in a work 
quite the oppusite to that “self- 
help” which our modern reading- 
lessons inculcate; though we are 
far from saying that, in quest of 
what is selfish and sordid, the world 
is not ready to chase the Will-of- 
the-wisp or tgnis fatuus as fool- 
hardily as ever. Somehow the old 
legend-lore had its good moral 
underlying it. If in the old days 
not only the belated peasant, but 
his superstitious betters, fully be- 
lieved that in the wailing sound of 
the falls of the Wend, near Bettws- 
y-coed, they heard the groans and 
howls of a spirit in pain—to wit, 
that of Sir John Wynne of Gwydir 
—doing penance below for having 
oppressed and harried his vassals in 
his lifetime, our less credulous civi- 
lisation deprives us of the whole- 
some lesson of moderation, and: that 
principle of “live and let live,” 
which underlay ‘this superstition, 
and which might speak with force 
to the indifferent, absentee, grasp- 
lng, or rabbit-multiplying landlord, 
where he still ignores the interest 
of those by whom he lives. To the 
simpler folk the fury of the oppressor 
sexpiated by the vaia and ceaseless 
howling of his spirit beneath the 
Rhaidr y Wenol; and it is perhaps 
better so than that, sans supersti- 
tion, sans faith, however imper- 
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fect, in a retributive justice, they 
should nurse discontent, speak evil 
of dignities, and.train themselves 
for Chartism, Fenianism, or any other 
form of rebellion—to which, in their 
better and more natural mind, it is 
not a true bill that the Welsh have 
a predisposition. The Sir John 
Wynne in question died in 1626, 
and there is a brass to his memory 
in Gwydir Chapel, Llanrwst. It 
would be injustice in another direc- 
tion to lead any to suppose that 
in these days the name of Wynne 
in North Wales is associated with 
other than the kindliest and most 
considerate landlordship. Near Llan- 
drillo in Rhos, not far from Colwyn 
station, on the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway, was orce the seat of 
one of Llewelyn’s captains, Edoyfed 
Fychan, Bryneuryn: touching the 
towering chimney, which is almost 
its sole remnant, a legend obtains that 
the health and fortunes of the heir 
of the house depend upon its remain- 
ing “in statu and in situ :”—a lesson 
for pride and alesson for good stew- 
ardship! But of the Vaughans and 
Pughs of that ilk, Miss Costello pre- 
serves one or two stories of domestic 
ill-blood, and of greed of filthy 
lucre, which might, one would 
think, long ere this have effaced 
the towering chimney altogether. 
Two sisters and a brother lived to- 
gether at Penrbyn Creiddyn until 
incompatibility of temper drove the 
latter abroad. Such, however, were 
his doubts as to his sisters’ affection, 
that he determined to leave some 
proof of his knowledge of the pre- 
mises behind him, should he ever 
have to enact, Tichborne-wise, the 
lost heir. He placed a needle be- 
tween one of the ceiling-joists in 
the kitchen, and drove the tooth of 
a harrow into a pear-tree in the 
orchard. The uncanny sisters easily 
reconciled themselves to his absenée ; 
far more easily, indeed, than they 
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relished the idea of yielding the 
mansion, or a share in it, to the 
wretched ragged man who, after 
long years, came back to claim his 
own. He had no difficulty in appeal- 
ing to his well-devised and con- 
vincing tests; but possession being 
nine points of the law, and the 
sisters obdurate, he had to take shel- 
ter, pending efforts at arrangement, 
in aneighbouring cottage. One day 
he mysteriously disappeared, and 
the suspicion of foul play, which 
ensued, gained force and strength 
from the subsequené ill luck of 
the two sisters. The blood of 
their brother cried from the ground 
which refused to yield its crops: 
the lightning descended and de- 
stroyed their stacks, the fruit-trees 
withered, and the flowers perished. 
They were hated and avoided, and 
no one witnessed their death. The 
family died out and the estates 
were sold. The farmer who be- 
came possessor, having many years 
after occasion to build a lime-kiln, 
discovered in a fissure of the rock 
just behind the house, which had 
been carefully filled with earth, a 
perfect skeleton, which was no 
doubt that of the unfortunate 
brother of the two murderesses.* 
So writes Miss. Costello, and she 
tells another ugly story of the Pughs, 
who were after owners of Penrhyn 
Place, not, however, equally worth 
preserving to point a moral which 
in the mouth of an old nurse or 
privileged gossip may enforce the 
blessedness of dwelling together in 
unity. 

But there are other Welsh le- 
gends, the great reason for cherish- 
ing the remembrance of which is, 
that they have a wider-reaching and 
more strictly public moral and ap- 
plication. One of these has always 


seemed to us fit to be written jy 
letters of gold for the warning of 
“let - well - alone ” administrators, 
We allude to the legend attaching 
to the Sarn Badrig or St. Patrick 
Causeway, a narrow ridge of rock 
and pebble betwixt Harlech and Bar. 
mouth, as also to the region stretch- 
ing towards Portmadoc, a ridge 
which extends to a distance of a 
score miles from the shore, and is 
about twenty-one feet in breadth, 
being dry for nine miles at ebb-tide, 
and traceable much further by the 
foam which marks its course. Its 
association with St. Patrick, who 
used it as a dry footpath to ‘ Ould 
Ireland,’ is a minor matter; our 
concern is with the old local belief 
attaching to the sarn or road, as well 
as to two others, Sarn-y-Bweh, near 
Towyn, and Sarn Cynvelyn near 
Aberystwith, all connected with 
Cardigan Bay, and all witnesses to 
an ancient sea-wall built to protect 
the lowland meadows from the in- 
undations of the sea. In the text 
and notes of Lady Charlotte Guest's 
costly ‘ Mabinogion’ it may be col- 
lected that in the region of Gwyddno 
Garanhir over the Cantref y Gwae- 
lod, such a sea-wall protected his 
fertile realm from the increasing 
of the spring-tides. But the king 
was a bard, and a man, unfor- 
tunately, more given to letters than 
to action: his son Elphin was too 
young to put in authority, but not 
too young to see, without the power 
to remedy, the tactics of a certain 
Seithenyn, son of Seithyn, the 
drunken custodian of the Dykes. 
The consequence was that, on 4 
sudden, when the High Commission 
was in its cups, the sea breached 
the wall and embankment, sub- 
merged the fruitful district, and 
destroyed the sixteen fine cities of 








¥ Falls, Lakes, and Mountains of North Wales, by Louisa 8. Costello : Long- 
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Gwaelod, along with all the fertile 
plains of the Cantref, whilst it 
ruined thousands and left Gwyddno 
Garanhir to his Bardic “awens,” 
and his son to the produce of a 
fishing-weir for subsistence. The 
inundation gave rise to a still ex- 
tant local proverb, “ The sigh of 
Gwyddno Garanhir, when the waves 
rolled over his land.” The narra- 
tive of all this catastrophe in the 
‘Mabinogion ’ is brief, and that hand- 
some volume (the more’s the pity !) 
is not “cuivis homini.” Miss Cos- 
tello’s volume, to which we have al- 
luded above, is also, as has been said, 
out of priut, an oversight to which 
we should like to draw the attention 
of its publishers. But just now, 
in the welcome collected edition 
of the pleasant writings of Thomas 
Love Peacock, his early and doubly- 
rare novelette, ‘The Misfortunes of 
Elphin,’ will be found to treat the 
whole legend in Peacock’s own in- 
imitable | joco-serious style. The 
moral of the disaster and the in- 
fatuation which precipitated it, is 
conveyed there in a manner of which 
extracts could afford no adequate 
sampie; and yet it is so subtly 
and drolly put, expounded with 
such pleasant bome-thrusts, that we 
could wish every Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, every railway director, every 
sanitary commissioner, could be 
furnished with a pocket-copy, by 
way of a beacon-light against his 
own particular form of shipwreck. 
When one reads} of all that befell 
through the delegation of the charge 
of the royal embankment to the 
dranken Lord High Commissioner, 
“who executed his task asa per- 
sonage of such functions and ante- 
cedents and titles might be expect- 
ed to do—he drank the profits, and 
left the embankment to his deputies, 
who left it to their assistants, who 
left it to itself ;” what is it except 
an carly phase of that practical irre- 
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sponsibility of boards and bodies 
corporate, which results in damaged 
reputations, and, what is of more 
public concernment, in sunken ships, 
and frightful railway accidents, aris- 
ing out of “everybody’s business 
being nobody’s,” and coming to a 
climax when, as a railway inquiry 
sometime back elicited, a train is 
instrusted to the sole charge of the 
engine-driver because, in vulgar par- 
lance, “ Dick was tight,” or, asthose 
three monosyllables: mean when 
translated, “the guard was so drunk 
that he had to be left behind”? 
Just so with the remonstrances of 
the press or the critics of depart- 
mental mismanagement, whose occu- 
pation, we trust, has been reduced 
since the beginning of last year. 
But we see, as in a mirror, in the 
arguments of Seithenyn ap Seithyn, 
the Lord High Commissioner of 
Embankment, the how-not-to-do-it 
pleas of ‘soberer but not less blame- 
worthy officials, in regard to putting 
off the task of timely repairs, within 
the shortest space of time before a 
Megeera founders or a railway engine 
comes to utter smash. “ Decay,” 
said Seithenyn, “is one thing, and 
danger is another. Everything that 
is old must decay. That the em- 
bankment is old, I am free to con- 
fess; that it is somewhat rotten in 
parts, I will not altogether deny: 
that it is any the worse for that I 
do most sturdily gainsay. It does 
its business well: it works well: it 
keeps the water out from the land, 
and it lets in the wine on the High 
Commission of Embankment. Cup- 
bearer, fill, Our ancestors were 
wiser than we: they built it in 
their wisdom; and if we should be 
so rash as to try to mend it, we 
should only mar it.” Again, on 
Elphin mildly hinting: that it was 
scarcely enough that some parts of 
the sca-wall should be sound, the 
sophisms of Seithenyn took a form 
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which, if it does not visibly survive 
to these days of improvement and 
reform, still lurks beneath the Re- 
ports of many a Special Commission. 

“And after all,” said Seithenyn, 
whilst labouring to show that “ the 
parts which were rotten gave elas- 
ticity to the sound,” —“ after all, the 
worst that could happen would be 
the overflow of a spring-tide, for 
that was the worst that happened 
before the embankment was thought 
of; and if the high-water should 
come in as it did before, the low- 
water would go out as it did before. 
We should be no deeper in it than 
our ancestors were, and we could 
mend as easily as they could make.” 
It is wholesome to hunt up such 
legends, if only to point the Hora- 
tian moral to ourselves—“ mutato 
nomine de te fabula narratur;” and 
as North and South Wales are full 
of them, a tour with the object of 
excavating buried legendary lore 
will repay time and cost considera- 
bly better than one undertaken for 
statistical, or, even worse, for the 
“say-so” purposes. 

Whilst on the subject of a sub- 
merged realm, it is irresistible. to 
votice a legend of South Wales as 
old as Giraldus Cambrensis, which 
has not, that we can discover, its 
parallel in North Wales, though it is 
quite an ordizary phenomenon 
among the Cornish cousins of the 
Cymry. We referto the submerged 
city to be seen, by the eye of faith, 
beneath the waters of Llangorse 
Lake or Llyn Savaddan between 
Brecon and Talgarth, of which the 
tradition is constant, and of which 
Higden in his Polychronicon, cited 
already for St. Winifred’s well, says 
in monkish rhyme— 

“Structuras edificii 
Szpe videbis inibi 
Sub lacu ; cum sit gelidus, 
Mirus auditur sonitus.’’ 


A theory has been hazarded that 
such city may be the ancient Roman 
city of Loventium ; but that wonld 
involve an explanation such as 
George III. required for the pre- 
sence of the apple in the dum 

ling; and, besides, it is pretty cer. 
tain that Loventium stood on ground 
now occupied by the farmhouse ‘of 
Llanio between Lampeter and Tre. 
garon, in Cardiganshire. As we 
have said, the submerged city under 
Llangorse Lake finds several paral- 
lels in Cornwall, particularly in the 
Lyonesse, a tract of water between 
the Scilly Islands and the westem 
coast, where a waste of waters is 
supposed to cover no less than one 
hundred and forty churches, and a 
city of which certain rocks called 
the “seven stones” are the only 
extant marks. Its inhabitants, so 
runs the tradition, were Silures; 
and the traditionarv stories of all 
Celtic races have some similar le 
gend. To return to that which un- 
derlies the Brecknockshire lake, it 
is a curious figment that an old pro- 
phecy assures the acclaim and alle- 
giance of the birds of the lake-side 
to the rightful prince of the land, 
if he pays Llyn Savaddan a visit— 

‘¢ Si terre princeps venerit, 
, Aves cantare jusserit ”"— 

a prophecy tested, Giraldus Cam- 
brensis tell us, in the case of 
Grytfyd ap Rhys, Prince of South 
Wales, who had faith and spirit 
enough to put the prediction to the 
proof in the presence of “Milo, Earl 
of Hereford and Lord of Brecheinoe, 
and of Pain FitzJohn, Lord of 
Ewyas, two of Henry L’s privy 
councillors. The devout Welshman 
prayed before he risked his prestige 
and the birds did as every true 
Cymro would be sure they would 
do.* To all this legendary matter 
about the subaqueous city it is to 





* Giraldus, Itin. Cambrie, lib. i. c. 2. Cf. Transactions of the Woolhope Nata- 


ralists’ Club, 1870. 
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be added that in 1869 a “cran- 
noge” was found in the lake, and an 
island brought to light by the dis- 
covery, at a time of drought, of the 
piles of a stockade, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which were bones, im- 
plements, and other relics of human 
occupation. Here, then, the le- 
gend is lucky enough to have 
found a shadow of corroboration 
after the lapse of centuries. To 
return to North Wales, or rather 
to its border, there is a legend 
of a submerged chapel at Cros- 
mere, near Ellesmere,* the bells 
of which can be heard ringing 
beneath the surface if the waters are 
ruffed by the wind; and this legend 
has its rival in that of the bells of 
Forrabury Church, and “the silent 
tower of Bottreaux” (as the re- 
eently deceased Cornish poet, Mr. 
Hawker, sings), in Cornwall. 
There, however, the bells, and not 
the church, are submerged, though 
every one knows that there is a 
sand-buried church at Peran Zabu- 
loe. In the case of several churches 
in the diocese of St. Asaph there isa 
tradition of the mysterious removal 
of their foundations from the first 
chosen site through the interposition 
of a spirit, not so often malign as 
friendly disposed. Its voice, in the 
ease of Llanfyllin Church, in Montgo- 
meryshire, where it interfered per- 
emptorily with the addition of a 
porch to the ugly brick edifice, and 
said each night, as the day’s work 
was being mysteriously undone, 
“the Red Church in Powys shall 
never be completed,” bespoke a more 
esthetic spirit than that which ac- 
taated the eighteenth-century buil- 
ders, when it stopped an ugly finish 
to a very uninteresting building. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that, 
in the case of some English churches, 
and one or two in the principality, 


the devil has the credit of having 
overruled the promoters in regard to 
the site question; and it would 
seem there is nothing he more en- 
joys having a hand in than bridge- 
building, though in such works it is 
his cleverness that is more conspicu- 
ous than his mischief. Whereas he 
removed the stones of Churehdown, 
near Gloucester, to the top of the 
hill, night after night, to carry out 
his normal end of hindering spiritual 
progress ; on the other hand, where 
he tops, as ‘at the “Bridge on 
the Mynach” in Cardiganshire, 
or that on the Pass of St. Gothard 
in the Alps, a rude lower bridge 
with another of more daring 
span and bold construction,—no 
doubt it is a tribute of the gaping 
peasant to his undoubted and unap- 
proachable talent, which is paid in 
assigning the work to the “ Satanic 
Pontifex Maximus.” 

We must barely glance at one or 
two curious associations of a parti- 
cular locality with a myth or legend, 
and then wind up with a hasty sur- 
vey of a few extant Welsh super- 
stitions. The former it is bad taste 
to wish obliterated: the latter can- 
not die away too soon, The tourist 
in North Wales will here and there 
find the name and fame of Arthur 
Pendragon still shedding a halo. 
around circles and cromlechs, though 
the world knows that his body was. 
buried “in Insulé Avallonia,” and 
that his traces might be looked for 
more fitly in Glamorganshire and 
South Wales, where indeed they 
also crop up. Between Harlech and 
Barmouth, a route rich in old Drui- 
dic memorials, are several cromlechs 
and maenhirs associated with the 
name of Arthur. One by the old 
mansion of Corsygedol, Coetan Ar- 
thur, or Arthur's Quoit, has the 
credit of having been thrown by the 





* Byegones relating to Wales and the Border, 1871-3, p. 221. Cf. Hunt's 
Romances and Drolles of the West of England, second series, p. 427. 
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hero from the top of Moelfre, an 
eminence of Penmaenmawr—a feat 
reminding us of some of Robin 
Hood’s legendary arrow-flights. The 
largest camp in Anglesea, near the 
village of Llanvihangel, surrounded 
by a deep fosse between two walls 
of edgewise-placed stones, goes by 
the name of Bwrdd Arthur, or 
“ Arthur’s round table,” though it 
seems to suit better another claim- 
ant, a British amphitheatre, near 
Dyffryn Aled in Denbighshire, 
where, according to Leland, “ there 
be twenty-four holes or places in a 
roundel for men to sit in, but some 
less and some bigge, cut out of the 
mayn rock by manne’s hand.” This 
is also called “Bwrdd Arthur,” and 
in the Clwyddian range of hills there 
is a strong double-ditched British 
post, which goes by the name of 
Moel Arthur. Verily, king Arthur 
is not dead—at any rate, in the re- 
membrance of the Cambro Britons. 
It is observable that one mode of 
testifying such remembrance is by 
attaching it to a rock or crag of sug- 
gestive formation, and dignifying 
such “seats” by the name of hero 
or bard. Thus, there is just above 
Corwen a fine rocky outlook called 
Owain Glyndwr’s Seat; and a poised 
rock in the pass of Aberglaslyn goes 
by the name of the Chair of Rhys 
Goch of Eryri, or Red Rhys of 
Snowdon,—a celebrated bard and 
partisan of Owain Glyndwr, _ who 
lived to an immense age, and made 
use of this seat as his “ Parnassus.” 
As interesting as these “chairs,” 
perhaps, are the “ Beddau” or graves, 
although these seem to be more ev- 
anescent, and the name oftener tells 
their tale than either stone or mound. 
Several such occur in the district of 
the Lyfni near Clynnog; and in the 
valley of the Cain an inscribed stone, 
commemorating one Porus or Porius, 
—supposed from a half erased ad- 
jective to have been an early Chris- 
tian—goes by the name of Bedd 


Noy. 


Porus. <A touching legend, con- 
nected with an eminence about five 
miles on the road from F estiniog to 
Bala, on the left, explains the local 
name, “Beddau gwyr Ardudwy” 
(the graves of the men of Ardudwy). 
These, it would seem, made an jn- 
cursion into the distant Vale of 
Clwyd, with the same object as the 
Sabines of old upon «the infant 
Roman territory, not however with 
as happy an issue. They bore away 
their fair prizes, and withal won 
their hearts, but, ere they could con- 
duct them to their new homes, were 
overtaken at this spot by the fathers 
and brothers of the stolen damsels, 
An unpoetical justice wrought in 
favour of the pursuers, and the men 
of Ardudwy were all slain. But 
the Llyn Morwynion, or Maiden’s 
Lake, within a mile’s distance, is the 
complement of the story. Rather 
than go home to single blessedness, 
and condone the slaughter of their 
new friends, they threw themselves 
into a lake at the foot of the hill 
from which they had watched the 
encounter. Truth obliges us to add 
that the upright stones indicative 
of the Beddau in Camden’s day had 
dwindled in 1870 to two, and that, 
when we visited the locality in 
1873, even those two were no longer 
to be distinguished. The fact that 
a Roman road undoubtedly led 
through this graveyard suggests the 
natural solution of the graves and 
stones—that of a place of interment 
for Roman soldiers. One _ later 
legend anent a grave :—Iin Mont- 
gomery churchyard is a bare patch, 
in the form of a cross, amidst sar- 
rounding turf and grassy mounds 
It is called “the Robber’s Grave,”— 
we suppose by a Cambrian use of 
the figure “ meiosis,” or “ making 
the worst of things.’ A man un 
justly condemned for murder and 
highway robbery, prayed Heaven 
at his conviction that his innocence 


might be affirmed by no grass grow- 
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ing on his grave. A local poetess,* 
whose little volume, published last 
year, is well worth perusal, thus 
prettily tells the story of what fol- 
lowed :— 


“Twice forty years haye passed since 
then, the grave may yet be seen, 

All sterile, bare, and desolate, amid sur- 
rounding green. 

Though she of whom he spoke had 
brought full many a root and stem— 

In vain! the earth which covered him 
refused to succour them ; 

And though she watched them morn and 
eve, they withered every one, 

And ne’er a flower expanded there its 
beauties to the sun. 

She knew that he was innocent, whate’er 
the world might say, 

And, for his sake, alone she trod life’s dull 
unequal way ; 

And men with saddened eyes pass by 
that barren spot of ground. 

Still stands the grey old church, and still 
on all the graves around 

The roses blush, and fuchsias trail, and 
grasses richly wave; 

But never leaf or blade hath grown above 
the ‘robber’s grave.’” 


How tenaciously the Cambrian 
mind clings to a tradition of this 
kind may be understood by those 
who have noticed its proclivity to 
superstitions of every description. 
We have noticed above the “ knock- 
ers” and “ water-sprites,” and we 
might add to them folk-tales about 
“fairy bread” in connection with a 
legend about a young farmer par- 
taking of something between lotus- 
food and the flour of the heart of a 
water-lily, and anon obtaining a 
fairy-bride, such as we read of in 
the large class of swan-maiden- 
myths. Or stories might be multi- 
plied of the Tylwyth Teg or “ fairy 
family,”—friendly and _ well-condi- 
tioned fairies who still haunt the 
banks of the Dee, about Llangollen, 
and whom we should be sorry to 
see exorcised, so long as they 
reward tidy and notable house- 


wives, and only deal with those 
butchers (for they are no vegetari- 
ans) who are conspicuous for their 
cleanliness, But” we must touch 
rather, at present, on another and 
more prevalent phase of belief in 
the supernatural—the superstitions 
that linger around the death-bed, 
the passing, and the grave-yard, 
with one or two more in the nature 
of omen or ordeal; and leave to 
others the great history of the “ little 
people” or “ fairy folk” which re- 
mains to be written. 

We have heard it asserted that 
the premonitory token of a death, 
known as “corpse - candles,” is 
known only to the diocese of 
St. David’s. But in the interest- 
ing publication ‘ Byegones’ already 
alluded te, we find a remarkable 
account of their incidence at Crig- 
gion,t in the county of Montgo- 
mery and diocese of Hereford, and 
we have little doubt that the super- 
stition has small regard for distinc- 
tions of North and South Wales. 
The statement of an old inhabitant 
will explain its nature and pecu- 
liarities. “ During a heavy snow, 
when he was a boy, his mother, as 
she went up-stairs to bed, pointed 
out to him a light proceeding slowly 
from a neighbouring farm-house to- 
wards the church. A servant com- 
ing up-stairs at the time was also 
witness to it. The light traversed a 
line where there was no road or gate 
into the churchyard, and in a mo- 
ment or two all the windows of the 
Church were lighted up, and then 
gradually the light went back by 
the course it had come, and van- 
ished at the farm-house. Its ten- 
ant, they knew, was unwell, but, as 
the snow was so deep, it was not till 
the second day that they heard he 





* Original Poems, by Olive. London: Simpkin and Marshall, 1874. Pp. 31-33. 
Our. own eyes have seen the ‘‘ barren cross” where turf refuses to grow. 

+ Bygones, 1871-3,-p. 36. The account has been somewhat shortened and altered 
qua language, to suit the limits of our article. 
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had died at the very time they saw 
the light. The snow continued, 
and the roads became more and 
more blocked up, so that, on the 
day of the funeral, it was found im- 
possible to take the procession by 
the usual route, and a portion of 
the church-wall had to be taken 
down, to admit the entrance of the 
bier. That portion of the wall was 
the exact spot which the deponent 
saw the light cross on the evening 
of the death.” * Of all the many 
death-tokens we are acquainted with 
——-such as the “ hooting of owls,” 
“ the solitary crow at the tree,” “ the 
howling of dogs,” “the crowing 
hen,” the sudden stopping of the 
family clock—none is so weird and 
impressive as this of the corpse- 
candles, none less soluble by na- 
tural causes, or even by the freaks 
of human credulity. Among death- 
bed customs prevalent in the Prin- 
cipality, it is not easy to explain 
that which removes from under 
the dying head a pillow that has 
pigeon’s feathers in it; nor is it by 
any means a sufficient reason for 
the custom, widely prevalent, of 
placing a deep pewter plate filled 
with salt upon the chest of the 
corpse immediately after “ laying 
out,” that it is done to prevent the 
body swelling. Salt is rather, as is 
explained by the learned and curious 
Brand, the emblem of eternity and 
immortality, and as such a sort of 
“satan fuge,” for “the devil loveth 
no salt in his meat,” and the righte- 
ous are “the salt of the earth.” 
As Herricks writes— 

‘* The body’s salt the soul is, which, when 

gone, 

The flesh soone sucks in putrefaction.”’ 

It is a darker and narrower super- 
stition, still surviving in, North 
and South Wales, and the Border, 
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which at a funeral hands over to a 
hireling, who lives by such ser- 
vices, a loaf of bread, a maple bow] 
full of beer or milk, and a sixpence, 
in consideration of which he takes 
upon him all the sins of the de- 
funct, and frees him or her from 
walking after death. It is hard to 
say which is most degraded, the 
employers or the employed, in such 
a transaction. The scapegoat in 
this case is currently called a “Sin- 
eater.” Of such it would be no 
stretch of imagination to believe 
that, like Sion-y-Cint, the Welsh 
Faust, they had sold themselves to 
the devil. Amidst old  grave- 
yard etiquette, we may notice that 
in some parishes of Montgomery- 
shire it is all-important to rest the 
corpse under the shade of the moun- 
tain-ash, whose magical virtue lies in 
the belief that it was the wood of 
the Saviour’s Cross, ‘More common 
is the usage of mourners and others 
who attend a Welsh funeral, carry- 
ing a sprig of rosemary and drop- 
ping it into the grave with the last 
words of the service, These floral 
rites: are very pretty, and we hope 
not soon likely to die out, Who 
that has any acquaintance with 
Monmouthshire can easily forget 
Flowering Sunday? Or who would 
wish to see discontinued the linger- 
ing Shropshire custom of hanging 
garlands in the churches at the 
death of a maiden? Our notice of 
superstitions in the nature of ordeals 
must be confined to two, which are 
commemorated in the folk-lore of 
Llansantfraed-yn-Mechain, in Mont- 
gomeryshire—the ordeal of the key, 
and the ordeal of the sieve. The 
methodus of the former was on 
this wise: If an Achan was to be 
detected, the family gathered in a 
semicircle round its head, with the 





* According to Borrow, Wild Wales, vol. iii. p. 223, these corpse-candles are dan- 


gerous tothose who casually meet them. 


the candle is abroad on another errand. 


Men die from contact with them, when 
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Bible in his hand. He opened it, 
and rested the wards of an ordinary 
door-key on a certain verse. “Then 
having closed the Bible, he binds 
the whole tightly with the loop of 
the key carefully left out, through 
which the finger is passed, so that 
the Bible may turn easily as on a 
pivot—the family remaining in a 
semicircle in front of the operator. 
But sooner than undergo the ordeal 
—a most serious affair, had recourse 
to for extreme cases—the guilty 
party would generally make a clean 
breast of it, and be punished accord- 
ingly."* A sieve was sometimes 
used instead of a Bible, arousing in 
our minds a curiosity to know 
whether ‘such divination was any- 
wise akin to that which Theocritus 
alludes to under a similar name. 
But we must not, because upon 
the congenial theme of Cambria, 
expect, like “the Brook,” to be 
allowed to “run on for ever.” Nor 
does it disturb our equanimity that 
much remains unwritten of what 
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is worth knowing anent its myths’ 
legends, and folk-lore. What mat” 
ter, if the tourist will take heart of 

grace, from what has been written, 
to search ont the associations with 
flood, forest, rock, and castle which 
tradition has established for his own 
edification and amusement? The 
rivers of Cambria have as much to 
teach as the Rhine or the Danube. 
And certain we are that whilst, as 
we remarked at starting, civilisa- 
tion and locomotion are brushing 
away unceremoniously the: tradi- 
tions of which the converse to 
Martial’s account of his epigrams— 


Sunt mala, sunt quedam mediocria, 
sunt bona plura— 


is true, it is the part of all who 
cherish the imaginative faculty, and 
do not wish to see Great Britain a 
mere community of shopkeepers and 
money-getters, to guard and conserve 
the lessons of the past, still extant 
in stones, sites, and localities of old 
and time-worn memorial. 





* Montgomeryshire Collections, vol. iv. pp. 123, 124—an ably edited record of 
county archeolo; czy, worthy of imitation by other Welsh and English counties. 
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A SONG FOR GALATEA. 


A poustrFut stir, a sound yet not a sound, 

Again the stillness, now a whisper breathed 

And lost in breathing—now a growing light 

And laughter, laughter from the rosy east 

With quickening air and music: on they drive, 
Riot of nymph and triton—strange sea-beast— 
Foaw-flashed and shaken jewels: throned o’er all, 
Queen of the pomp yet gentlier than a queen, 
Fenced from rough sport yet tuned for merry play, 
Rides Galatea, fairest maid that charms 

The wild-eyed sea-birds, ’tween the sea and sky. 


Galatea, here to thee, 

Queen of mirth and jollity, 

Raise we loud our jocund song, 
Shouting with thy triton throng,— 
Shouting, as their horns out ring 
At the pleasant song we sing,— 
Shouting, merry maid, to thee, - 
Queen of mirth and jollity. 


Ay, perchance on yonder shore 
Acis leads his flock once more, 
Stares entranced across the wave, 
Hopeful of thy pageant brave. 

Ay, perchance—or Polypheme, 
Where the mountain torrents stream, 
Slow to think and slow to move, 
Slowly feels the force of love 

Rising through his monstrous frame, 
Till his great lips shape thy name, 
Galatea, hailing thee 

Queen of mirth and jollity. 


When young Raphael did stand 
Lone on Adriatic strand, 

Peering far across the brine, 

What saw he save charms of thine ? 
Turned he from the virgin’s face, 
From her sweet religious grace, 
From the chamber tapestried, 
Turned as bridegroom to his bride, 
Turned afire with sea-king’s mood, 
Laughed in glory where he stood 
Shouting loud across the sea— 
Galatea, fresh and free, 

Maiden queen, I paint for thee ! 
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I mescems am Acis now 

For one moment’s joy, as thou, 
Tossing all thy tresses free 

To the wild wind’s revelry, 

Look’st with wide and wayward eyes 
Into mine. Before me rise 

Pomps and pageants pure and bright, 
Mete for Raphael’s delight, 

When he passed from cloister dim, 
Saw thee all in sunshine swim, 

Gave his loyal heart to thee, 

Queen of light and liberty. 


Queen, let me thy presence greet, 
Let me plunge to kiss thy feet, 
Roll amid thy. jocund throng, 
Winding shell or shouting song, 
Where all day the clear green waves 
High above thy shadowed caves 
Toss their flying crests in glee, 
And the brave breeze fitfully 
Bears the goodly smell of brine; 
Galatea, make me thine, 

Singer of sweet songs to thee, 
Queen of light and liberty. 
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THE ELF-KING’S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER. 


Down the merry streamlet dancing, 

Through the flickering shadows glancing, 

Foam about her white feet creaming, 

All her wayward hair out-streaming a 

Laughing on the langhing water, went 

Dances down the Elf-king’s daughter— bods 
Youngest daughter fair. feret 

diffe: 

peri 

catin 


All the trees bend low toward her, 
All the rocks are strong to guard her, 
All the little grasses whisper, , 
And the low-toned breezes lisp her ate 
Praises everywhere. — 
"Y by di 


All around the warm air lingers is Cot 
Lovingly, the while her fingers, is “a 
With a dainty upward gesture, prope 
Seem to draw a shade for vesture only 
Of her loveliness. SESS |] 


Yet meseems she moves so purely, fef 
efini 


Gliding on her path demurely, 

Looking with clear eye serenely, 

She were clad not half so queenly 
In a royal dress. 


is to 
seque 
ties : 
é from 
Now she’s lightly onward sweeping,— weatl 
Now she stays, half-glad, half-fearing, of th 
O’er the ledge of granite peering, heat, 
Eyes the headlong torrent leaping— rain, | 
Eyes far down the sullen boulders, we al 
While the long locks round her shoulders admit 
Gather tenderly. mate 
We ¢ 
posses 
tion. 
ment 
no me 
dew, 
are in 
‘ poe ther. 
Now when quiet night has clouded But 
All the river broad and stately, Saitie: 
Down the stream she rides sedately, end b 
By her soft hair warmly shrouded, De di 
Lulled by melody. tween 


Down amid the dim trees greeting, ing ou 
And the drowsy. wheat’s repeating, of the 
Dreaming on the dreaming water mingle 
Floats the Elf-king’s youngest daughter tain a 
To the dreaming sea. itself, 
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Now with little laugh a-tremble, 
Glad her shrinking to dissemble, 
Flashing through the diamond shower 
With her white feet launched below her, 
And her hair drawn out above her, 
Swift as lady to her lover 

Down the fall goes she. 
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WEATHER, 


As it is just possible that the word 
weather may not convey to every- 
body the same idea, and that dif- 
ferent persons may attach somewhat 
different meanings to it, it will 
perbaps be useful to begin by indi- 
cating the sense in which we are 
going to use it here. That sense, 
however, can scarcely be determined 
by direct definition, for, if Webster 
is correct in saying that a definition 
is “a description of a thing by its 
properties,” it follows that it can 
only be applied to things which pos- 
sess properties. Weather therefore 
can never become the subject of a 
definition, for its essential character 
is to be always changing, and, con- 
sequently, to have no fixed proper- 
ties at all. When, then, we learn 
from another grave authority, that 
weather is “the state or condition 
of the atmosphere with respect to 
heat, cold, dryness, moisture, wind, 
rain, snow, and fogs,” we may, if 
we are satisfied with the phrase, 
admit it as a general and approxi- 
mate statement on the subject, but 
we cannot, certainly, accept it as 
possessing the qualities of a defini- 
tion. And even as a mere state- 
ment it is incomplete, for it makes 
no mention of shade, sunlight, hail, 
dew, and rainbows, all’ of which 
are incontestably elements of wea- 
ther. 

But if we cannot establish a de- 
finition, we can arrive at the same 
end by following out a distinction. 
By determining the differences be- 
tween weather and climate, by sort- 
ing out to each of them its own share 
of their seemingly somewhat inter- 
mingled rights, we shall finally at- 
tain a complete view of weather by 
itself, 


Climate is, in the general accep- 
tation of the word, a settled con- 
dition; while weather is the most 
uncertain, the most fluctuating of 
our surroundings. Climate rests 
on certain recognised bases; wea- 
ther shifts about with accidents. 
Climate depends on distance from 
the equator, on height, on the for- 
mation and exposition of the soil, 
on the degree of purity of the at- 
mosphere, on proximity to or dis- 
tance from the sea, on the action of 
man through cultivation; but wea- 
ther is, to.a great extent at least, 
independent of all these influences. 
Weather is, essentially, the dis- 
turber of climate ; it improves it or 
it spoils it, from day to day; it is 
consequently a part of it, but a part 
of it as health and disease are parts 
of our bodies. Climate is geogra- 
phically fixed, while weather is at- 
mospherically variable ; climate is a 
calculated quantity, while weather 
is an unknown one. All sorts of 
rules are applicable to climate, but 
none are applicable to weather. 
Climate is monarchy, weather is 
anarchy. Climate is a constitutional 
government, whose organisation we 
see and understand; latitude and 
altitude are its king and queen; 
dryness and dampness are its two 
houses of parliament; animal and 
vegetable products are its subjects ; 
and the isothermal lines are its news- 
papers; but weather is a red-hot 
radical republic, all excitements and 
uncertainties, a despiser of old rules, 
a hater of proprieties and order. 
Climate is a great stately sovereign, 
whose will determines the whole 
character of the lives and habits of 
his retainers, but whose rule is 
regular, and is therefore so little felt 
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that it seems like liberty; but wea- 
ther is a capricious, cruel tyrant, 
who changes his <lecrees each day, 
and who forces us, by his ever vary- 
ing whims, to remember that we 
are slaves. Climate is local; wea- 
ther is universal. We are indif- 
ferent to climate because we are 
accustomed to it, but we are de- 
pendent on weather because we 
never know what form it will take 
to-morrow. Climate is the rule; 
weather is the exception. Climate 
is dignity ; weather is impudence. 
If these comparisons are admitted 
as exact, it ceases to be impossible 
to bestow a name on weather; there 
is a certain modern locution which 
seems to have been made expressly 
to designate it; weather is “a girl 
of the period.” Like that conven- 
tional young person, it is imper- 
tinent, imperious, and unguidable ; 
like her it is often brilliant, but 
easily bad-tempered ; like her it is 
sulky and gay by turns, with no 
avowable reason for being either; 
like her it dresses noisily; like her 
it holds its tongue lazily, or talks 
loud impetuously ; like her it is, on 
the whole, a mistake. Whichever 
way we look at it, we find it open 
to objections. Socially, it is what 
the novels of the last generation 
used to call “a heartless coquette,” 
who tempts, stimulates, and lures, 
and who sets the worst possible 
example to her neighbours, Mor- 
ally, it is both a deceiver and a 
spendthrift, whose conduct would 
humiliate and pain its ancestors, if 
it had any. Intellectually, it may 
be described as an idiot, for its 
actions are the consequence of no 
recognisable motives whatever. 
And yet, with all these unmistak- 
able defects, it exercises an all- 
pervading power over every fruit of 
nature, from man to mushrooms. 
Indeed, poor nature (which, by the 
way, as Voltaire observed, is most 
wrongly named, for she is in reality 
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all art, and not nature at all)—poor 
nature must sometimes feel that, 
in creating weather, she has afflicted 
herself with an intolerable master, 
who wilfully ill-treats both her and 
her offspring, and spoils irascibly 
a good deal of her prettiest and 
brightest handiwork. It would, 
however, be altogether useless to 
ask her why she has been so 
singularly foolish as to permit 
weather to exist at all, for she never 
answers inquisitive questions of that 
kind; and perhaps, even does not 
know what the answers are. Her 
ignorance, indeed, is possibly as 
great as that of weather itself; and, 
in fact, she proclaimed that it really 
is so when she made that remark- 
able confession to the curious philo- 
sopher, saying to him, “ I am water, 
earth, fire, air, metal, mineral, stone, 
vegetable, animal. I feel that I 
have an intelligence within me; 
you have one too, but you cannot 
see it. I cannot see mine either; 
I feel it, but I cannot measure it. 
Why then do you, who are but a 
small part of myself, desire to know 
what I do not know?” Weather 
is in the same situation. 

And now, as we have, in this 
way, obtained a general idea of what 
we mean by weather, and as we are 
not likely to learn much more about 
the hidden reason of things by 
pausing for a reply, we may as well 
go on to the technicalities of the 
question. 

Weather includes every modifica- 
tion of the atmosphere by which 
our organs are sensibly affected. 
Each one of its agents is a power 
by itself, exerting a special action 
of its own upon us, but resembling 
all its fellows in their common 
characteristic of capriciousness and 
instability. Its influence, in some 
shape or other, is unceasing, for it 
works upon us through the air, 
which of all the details of: crea- 
tio, is the one with which we 
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are in the most intimate relation. 
And yet, though almost every 
other form of matter has become, 
in some manner or degree, subjected 
to our will, and can be directed, 
modified, or used by us, more or 
less, as we like, how we like, and 
when we like, the air remains mer- 
cilessly our master ; it imposes itself 
on us, according to its own fancies 
only, everywhere and always, sleep- 
ing or waking. We cannot do with- 
out it, but we can in no way control 
it; life, heat, and sound come to us 
through it alone; without it we 
could neither hear, nor be warm, 
nor breathe; without it we could 
neither smell the flowers nor listen 
to the birds. Our food depends upon 
it, for abundance or starvation are its 
children. And, finally, we ourselves 


are materially composed of it, for. 


we, and all the animals and vege- 
tables around us, are in reality, as 
Thales wisely said, made up of con- 
densed woven air. But yet, not- 
withstanding all these relationships, 


the atmosphere keeps us off at arm’s- 
length and will not permit us to use 


it in any ways but its own. This 
is vexing, but nothing whatever is 
to be gained by losing our temper 
about it; it would be altogether 
futile to imitate Voltaire, and to 
scornfully call the air “a blue and 
white heap of exhalations ;” that 
would in no way help us. It is 
just as well to be polite, in spite of 
the annoyance we may feel at the 
attitude of contemptuous mastery 
which the atmosphere assumes to- 
wards us. 

It was observed just now that 
weather has no visible motives for 
its actions, and that it therefore 
merits to be called an idiot, But, 
though it has no motives, it has 
causes; like a bucket which goes 
up and down in a well, it has no 
will of its own, but it obeys im- 
pulses which it cannot resist. The 
causes are somewhat various, and 
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are even, occasionally, conflicting ; 
but yet they all have one common 
origin, they all result mainly from 
the fact that the atmosphere rests 
on a mixed floor. If all the, air 
reposed exclusively on water pr on 
earth alone, there would be no 
weather; of course there would be 
climates, but they probably would 
be very nearly free from accidents 
or changes, for the reason that no 
sufficient agent would be at work 
to upset their regularity as weather 
does. It is the division of the 
earth into sea and land, it is the 
joint though separate action on the 
atmosphere of those two bases, 
which create weather; it is the 
counter working of those two pave- 
ments on the air above them which 
provokes its good or bad behaviour; 
it is the contrast and the clashing 
between evaporation and precipita- 
tion, between the uplifting and the 
downpouring of the waters, accord- 
ing to the variety of topographic 
influences, which bring about the 
wild uncertainties of weather and 
destroy the peaceful unities of cli- 
mate. It is, however, not solely 
because the surface of the earth is 
a mixtdre of wet and dry that these 
incongruities arise; the varied 
nature and the diversified disposi- 
tion of the materials of which the 
land part of that surface is com- 
posed, must also be taken into 
account ; for as through their agency 
the distribution of heat on land 1s 
rendered most uneven, the atmo- 
sphere in contact with that land is 
irregularly heated also, its faculty 
of absorbing vapour increases or 
diminishes with its temperature, 
and, in this way, a second 
motive cause of weather is pro- 
duced. It.is, however, altogether 
insufficient and discourteous to 
make our first allusion to vapour in 
this casual, incidental sort of way. 
Vapour is the primitive form of 
all the visible elements of weather ; 
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it is the fountain which supplies all 
downfalls on to earth, whatever be 
the shape they take; without it 
there would be no clouds, no rain, 
no, snow, no dew, no moisture of 
any kind at all. It is the common 
mother of all the race of wet, it is 
the embryo of all the forms which 
liquid can assume. It is every- 
where around us; all life depends 
upon it; without it neither birth 
nor growth are possible ; without it 
all England would be ruined to- 
night, for there would be no more 
steam. After this special homage 
to its merits and its value, we can 
now proceed with the consciousness 
of duty discharged. 

The next thing to be observed is, 
that as the evaporation which sup- 
plies vapour is a process brought 
about by the action of the sun, 
which action is exercised in a very 
tangled and untidy fashion, we find 
in its uncertainties the third great 
spring of weather. The power and 
vigour of that action depend, firstly, 
on the proportion of the substances 
of which the atmosphere is com- 
posed,—for, though the composition 
of air, properly so called, never 
varies at all, the quantity of water 
vapour which may, from time to 
time, mix up with it in order to 
form the atmosphere, does vary very 
largely. Secondly, the nature of 
the action of the sun keeps on chang- 
ing in each place all day along; as 
the earth turns round the different 
parts of the atmosphere receive dif- 
ferent quantities of heat at con- 
stantly shifting angles. So that, 
with a perpetually varying mass of 
vapour to act upon, and with a per- 
petually varying power of action 
upon it, it is not strange that the 
working of the sun upon the atmo- 
sphere should present an amount of 
confusion and of family disputa- 
tion, for which even the Chamber 
at Versailles cannot offer a parallel. 

So far we can comprebend, in 


part at least; but we get next to a 
question which really is a puzzler, 
We have been talking about eva- 
poration, and about vapour, and 
about the sun, and, taking them 
separately, they have not offered us 
much difficulty ; but now we must 
go astep further,—we must put them 
all three together, and we must add to 
them a fourth idea, called condensa- 
tion. The effect of this addition, 
which looks so simple in words, is to 
complicate the position gravely, and 
to lead us to a riddle which the 
cunningest of scientific people have 
hitherto been unable to solve. Un- 
der the influence of condensation 
the sun-made vapour which, so far, 
was invisible, becomes converted 
into a visible object called a cloud: 
that is to say, according to the dic- 


.tionary, “into a visible mass of par- 


ticles of water suspended in the at- 
mosphere ;” this object, which is 
cold-made, constitutes the first ex- 
ternal manifestation of weather—it is 
the first obvious sign we see of it; it 
is the first product of that struggle 
between heat and cold which is the 
ancestor of everything else that we 
shall discover in weather. So far 
no objection can be made, for if 
weather is to exist at all, it is essen- 
tial that it should have causes. But 
now comes in the insoluble enigma. 
Clouds, as has just been said, are 
made of water, and water is 816 
times heavier than air; how then 
do clouds manage to get lifted up 
into the air, and to stop there 
comfortably, apparently without an 
effort, and to travel thousands of 
miles there, at all sorts of paces, just 
as if it were quite natural and proper 
that they should be there? Nobody 
can tell us. Now really it is humi- 
liating that at the very outset of our 
attempt to make the acquaintance 
of weather, we should encounter an 
obstacle of this sort, which bars the 
door to all possibility of real inti- 
macy. Of course wise people have 
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tried to scramble over it; of course 
there have been plenty of sugges- 
tions of the peculiar reasons which 
enable clouds to defy what are sup- 
posed to be the laws of nature, to 
despise attraction, and to mock at 
gravitation: but not one of the ex- 
planations which have been invented 
is considered to be sufficient; the 
clouds go on swimming incompre- 
hensibly above us, in utter disdain 
of a number of excellent reasons why 
they should do nothing of the kind. 
If they behaved like everything else 
in nature, they would never go up 
at all; but then, in that case, they 
would not be clouds. Some learned 
gentlemen have asserted that clouds 
are supported by rising currents of 
hot air, which push them up from 
below, apparently just as children 
blow up soap bubbles and keep them 
floating as long as their breath lasts ; 
others have considered that electri- 
city, in some unknown fashion, con- 
trives to hold them in their places ; 
others, again, have urged that the 
water globules of which they are 
formed contain “ obscure internal 
heat,” which by expansion makes 
them lighter than the surrounding 
air, converts each of them in that 
way into a Montgolfier balloon, and 
so enables them to remain sus- 
pended. We ignorant people are 
of course quite ready to believe any 
one of these interpretations, or any 
other, provided only the sages will 
tell us which one to adopt; but so 
long as they hold silence on the 
point, all we can do is to stare in- 
quisitively at the clouds, and say 
within ourselves, “How on earth, 
now, do you manage it ?” 

The duties of a cloud are to 
supply us with water in all its 
summer and winter forms—that is 
to say, with rain, sleet, snow, hail, 
and fog; and to preserve us from 
excesses of both heat and cold by 
shielding us from the sun’s rays 
when the air is too hot, or by pre- 
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venting the radiation of terrestrial 
heat when it is too chilly, Children 
would, no doubt, insist on adding 
that an additional’ ‘duty of clouds is 
to show us which way the wind 
blows. In order to accomplish 
these different functions, clonds 
adopt a variety of densities and 
shapes, and place themselves at a 
variety of heights; but whatever 
be the altitude at which they range, 
or the specific gravity or the form 
which they may momentarily as- 
sume, they are always at work at 
their vocation, and, as long as they 
are required, are unceasingly en- 
gaged in making weather. But all 
of them do not disappear in “the 
caverns of rain ;” some of them 
fulfil other objects than shower- 
making, and do not vanish in 
drizzle; what becomes of these 
others when: they are done with? 
What is the fate, for instance, of 
those fleecy, dreamy, high-bred 
looking clouds which come ‘and go 
in the still hotness of July, which 
softly appear and as softly disappear 
in the silent summer sunlight? To 
this, at all events, we can give an 
answer; those graceful “ nurslings 
of the sky” are dissolved back 
again into- vapour by heat: they 
remain water, but they once more 
become water invisible. Like 
everything else around them, it is 
not in their power to cease to be; 
invisibility is not mortality. Their 
story of unending life is told in 
Shelley’ s “ Song of the Cloud ;” their 
law is, “ Lchange, but I cannot die.” 

Of these imperishable clouds rain 
is the first-born child; it may be 
added that it is, too, the favourite 
grandson of vapour. But notwith- 
standing its eminent position in the 
family, it cannot be said to be alto- 
gether a credit to its relations. 
Rain is incontestably possessed of 
some ‘most remarkable capacities ; 
its talents are brilliant; its influ- 
ence is enormous; but the value 
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and the merit of its qualities are 
lamentably diminished by the ca- 
priciousness, the wilfulness, and the 
disorder with which it employs 
them. Of course it has the excuse 
of having been abominably brought 
up, like all its kindred, and of never 
having had the advantage of good 
examples at home, for neither wea- 
ther, nor vapour, nor clouds, set their 
younger relatives a pattern of stea- 
diness, of dignity, or of regularity 
of conduct, But whoever may be 
to blame, the fact persists that the 
nierits and defects of rain are so 
intermingled, that it is sometimes 
very difficult to distinguish them 
from each other. Open - handed 
generosity: and niggardly avarice ; 
the gentlest and tenderest caresses 
and the fiercest blasts of temper ; 
the most dashing and impetuous 
public speaking and the dryest and 
most painful silence, are all mixed 
up together in this Tichly endowed 
but wildly wayward nature. 

And yet, with all its faults, rain 
does render us more service than the 
clouds it comes from, although its 
benefits often lose half their value 
by coming at the wrong time. Its 
distribution is as unequal as that of 
wealth ; like money it bestows itself 
in excess in one direction, and does 
not give itself at all in another. It 
never rains one drop on the coast of 
Peru, in Northern Mexico, in the 
African Sahara, in central Arabia, or 
in the Desert of Gobi; but in Pata- 
gonia it scarcely ever leaves off rain- 
ing. And in quantity it isas irregular 
as in locality: one inch a-day is a 
heavy fall in England ; but in the 
Highlands of Scotland three inches 
are not unfrequent; and at Gibraltar 
33 inches have fallen in 26 hours. 
If rain-gauges could be established 
out at sea, in the region of the Equa- 
torial Atlantic calms, it is probable 
that the heaviest fall would be proved 
to occur there ; but as pluviametry is, 
thus far, a process which is only ap- 
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plicable on land, we are temporarily 
obliged to accept the Khasia Hills, 
opposite the head of the Gulf of 
Bengal, as the seat of the most abun- 
dant downpour that we know of, 
for there the rain of each twelve 
months attains the prodigious depth 
of 44 feet. The enormity of this 
dampness may be appreciated by the 
fact that even inthe west of Ireland, 
where the whole swing of Atlantic 
wet comes down eagerly on the first 
land it reaches, the yearly fail, in 
the very moistest periods, never ex- 
ceeds 10 feet, while in France the 
average is 30 inches, and in Russia 
only 14. 

As rain means vegetation, and no 
rain means deserts, the results of 
these diversities glare out conspicu- 
ously ; the existence of plants, and 
consequently of animals, depends as 
much on water as on temperature, 
so that the absence of rain neces- 
sarily entails the absence of life. 
And here we leap, incidentally, into 
the very midst of an enormous ques- 
tion—the relationship between his- 
tory and weather. Power, commerce, 
wealth grew up, some thousand years 
ago, in certain places, and not in 
others, as natural results of atmo- 
spheric influences. If the shores 
of the eastern Mediterranean were 
the first seat of the world’s progress, 
it was not because they furnished 
easy water - carriage, but because 
they were illumined by a sunny sky. 
The glories of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome were, in reality, an affair of 
weather; they would have been 
utterly impossible in Lapland. Kar- 
nak, the Acropolis, the Coliseum 
could never have been built amidst 
snow and ice. The disposition to 
work out progress beneath rough 
skies is essentially a modern tend- 
ency; until a few centuries ago 
civilisation was exclusively a child 
of warmith. 

Of course it may be said that all 
this is a matter of climate rather 
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than of weather, and there is some 
truth in the objection; but, all 
the same, weather alone, weather 
irrespective of climate, has had a 
good deal to do with history. It 
was, most certainly, weather which 
produced the Deluge; it was a storm 
which drove inhabitants to America, 
and another one which protected 
England from the Armada; it was 
snow which overwhelmed Napoleon 
in 1812; it was fog which helped 
Mary Stuart to escape the cruisers 
of Elizabeth, and to cross from France 
to Scotland ; it was fog which en- 
abled the Russians to get unseen 
up the hill-side at Inkerman. — All 
this was weather. It is weather, 
not governments, which keeps the 
world as it is; the atmosphere is 
infinitely more essential to us than 
constitutions; if weather changed 
its actual forms of action, we should 
all of us have to change too. If 
rain happened to disappear in Eu- 
rope, Europeans would disappear 
with it; the green fields of England, 
like the vineyards of France and 
the great corn-grounds of the lower 
Danube, would dry up into shriv- 
elled wastes; while, perhaps, the 
dreary plateaux of Thibet would 
grow into the garden of the earth. 
What would become of the West- 
ern march of civilisation in such a 
case as. that? It really is humilia- 
ting to see that politics and power 
are, after all, matters of mere mud. 

The behaviour of rain isa question 
of almost as much interest to us. as 
its distribution. To be of real use 
it must come down in a certain 
way, neither too fast nor too slow ; 
its drops must be neither too large 
nor too little; it must fit its shape 
to the period of the year and the 
needs of the soil; the driving mists 
of autumn, the short but heavy 
downfalls of July, “the sweet, 
fleet, silvery, April showers,”-—as 
Lord Lytton the younger so delici- 
ously calls them in that loveliest 
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of poetic fables, the “ Thistle ”— 
must all arrive in their time and 
place. Luckily for us, the personal 
mapners of rain are not, like its 
general conduct, exclusively a pro- 
duct of its own capricious temper ; 
they are influenced, to our great 
advantage, by something else than 
winds and sunbeams. The air 
itself guides and graduates the fall- 
ing drops; it diminishes their 
eager speed by its resistance; it 
forbids them to attain accumulated 
rapidity ; it shelters us by its uni- 
versal buckler against a ferocity of 
pelting which, if left unchecked 
and uncontrolled, would flatten us 
at each shower. Even the size of 
the drops is not quite left to hazard ; 
amidst so much waywardness and 
disorder it follows, exceptionally, a 
sort of rule; it depends a good 
deal, it is true, on the quantity of 
water in the cloud from which the 
drops emerge; but still, the rain 
which filters from the edges of a 
cloud is almost always fine and 
small; that which tumbles from 
the middle of it is usually big, 
because its globules have an oppor- 
tunity of mixing up with those 
below them; while, as the dripping 
finishes, the drops grow smaller, 
because, as there are fewer of them, 
they find no others to incorporate 
with as they descend. 

The services’ which rain renders 
are not limited to the earth and its 
products; its action is not solely 
exercised on plants. Part of its 
good work is done up above us, 
before it gets down to leaves and 
roots. It largely influences the air 
through which it falls; it cools and 
purifies it; and it seems even to be 
admitted as quite probable that, in 
certain cases, it washes away the 
germs of endemic and sporadic dis- 
eases. If ever we could manage 
to find out a means for directing 
the weather, it is not impossible 
that one of the results of the inven- 
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tion would be to enable us to sup- 
press atmospherically-propagated in- 
fections, and that, by a skilful use 
of the pail and mop on the air we 
breathe, we could wipe out of it 
the taints of a good many sorts of 
plague and pestilence. That pretty 
dream does not seem likely to be 
realised in our time; but it is not, 
perhaps, so fantastic as it appears 
at first sight, for, as we have found 
out how to master lightning, and 
how to lead it where we please,— 
how, in fact, to “inoculate thun- 
der,”—it is not altogether ridiculous 
to hope that, some day, we may do 
the same for rain. . 

Fog is the second of the children 
of clouds; so, at least, we may fairly 
suppose; for, though the successive 
dates of birth of the offspring of the 
skies have not been regularly in- 
scribed in the family Bible of nature, 
it really docs look extremely probable 
that fog came upon the earth im- 
mediately after rain. Indeed there 
are wise men who calculate that it 
even preceded rain, and that it is, con- 
sequently, entitled to the position 
and privileges of the firstborn. But, 
whether that be true or not, it is 
natural to us people of the nine- 
teenth century to place fog second ; 
for, whatever may have been its exact 
rank formerly, it is certainly, in our 
time, a vastly less important person- 
age than rain. The aspects of the two 
brothers are so different that the 
hypothesis of their possibly being 
twins is altogether inadmissible ; 
searcely any family likeness can be 
discerned between them: rain is a 
cloud dissolved into falling water; 
fog is the cloud itself come down 
upon the ground; it is, like rain, 
composed of water globules, but 
those globules have not burst. And 
the characters of the two kinsmen 
are as unlike as their external ap- 
pearance. Rain is a_ spendthrift 
who casts about his substance in 
every direction ; fog is a miser who 


holds together all he has. Rain is 
invariably in motion ; fog is always 
indolent and lazy. Rain is active, 
violent, and noisy; fog is stagnant, 
sulky, and silent. Fog is manifestly 
jealous of his brother—gets into 
his way as much as possible, and 
seems to try fallaciously to prove 
that, as their common mother, cloud, 
can descend to earth entire in the 
shape of her second son, it is alto- 
gether needless for her to tumble 
down there in pieces under the 
name of the elder one. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the pretensions 
of fog, it is of no kind of use to us, 
while its liquid relative is indispens- 
able. It seems, indeed, to know 
this, for it likes particularly to stop 
in inaccessible places, on mountain 
tops or out at sea, where scarcely 
auy one can look at it, as if it were 
ashamed of its condition. It is 
true that it does visit us occasion- 
ally on dry land, but in a nasty 
hesitating sort of way, and it rarely 
presumes to show itself amongst us 
in broad daylight. Most of the 
other members of the family of 
weather—with all their faults— 
have some redeeming qualities ; but 
fog is hopelessly objectionable: it 
is ugly, useless, stupid, and dirty. 
The third child is a daughter. 
She floats in the winter air in the 
white frock that was given to. her at 
her birth, and though she is now as 
old as the north wind, she has never 
changed her robe. Cold, still, spot- 
less, and majestic, she seems alto- 
gether out of place amidst her coarse 
relations; they are a disorderly 
populace; she is a stately queen. 
Silent, frigid, and so white that her 
very name means purity, she stands 
alone — the Pallas Athene of 
weather. Her movements are sound- 
less; she hushes all around her; 
she effaces everything she touches; 
all signs of life are hidden beneath 
the noiseless veil she spreads, Im- 
maculate, irresistible, and eternal, 
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she possesses an awfulness and a 
grandeur which are special to her- 
self ; nature has produced no coun- 
terpart of her; and it is perhaps as 
well that she has no sister, for if 
the clouds had two unmarried 
daughters of her type, mankind 
would have hard work to get 
through the winters. The im- 
mensity of her power can, however, 
be judged only in her own chosen 
hon-es, and it is indeed well worth 
our while to visit them, for of all 
material royalties, there is not one 
like hers. 

And yet this splendid vestal is 
not invariably the mighty, ruth- 
less, immutable sovereign that we 
behold on the mountains and at the 
poles. Like all other rulers, she has 
her weak moments, It is sadden- 
ing to have to own that so superb a 
princess can ever change her glori- 
ous form, but the truth is evident— 
slie thaws! Her attributes of white- 
ness and eternity are, after all, mere 
questions of thermometer and posi- 
tion; they dazzle our bewildered 
eyes as we humbly gaze upon them 
on the summits of the Alps; they 
turn into dirty water in Pall Mall. 
We easily forget, when snow is sit- 
ting nobly on her throne, that the 
plebeian blood of rain and fog is 


tunning in her veins; but she her- 


self, despite her majesty, is forced 
to own the lamentable fact as soon 
as she gets warm. How she must 
hate heat! To be glorious, brilliaut, 
stainless snow, all grand and unde- 
filed and beautiful, and then, be- 
cause the sun shines out a little, to 
be obliged to vanish into puddle! 
What mockery of the greatnesses of 
this earth ! 

But, after all, it serves no purpose 
to be sentimental. If negroes have 
black skins, if cows have horns, 
while sheep have not, if tigers pre- 
fer flesh to oats, it is because those 
peculiarities are special to their 
race, and are inherited by each mem- 
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ber of it. For the self-same reason 
snow is condemned to thaw; water 
she is, to water she returns; only it 
really is a pity it is not always 
clean. 

As for the uses of snow, it would 
be absurd to talk about them. She 
is too beautiful and too royal to be 
used. Let us leave her where we 
found her, in the air and on the 
crests, up there amongst the eagles ; 
let us forget that she can melt, and 
that she has functions to discharge. 

But what can possibly be the 
functions of her next brother— 
hail? Cutting crops to pieces and 
breaking panes of glass cannot seri- 
ously be called a function, and yet, 
what else does hail do? Indeed 
the presence of this creature amongst 
the connections of weather is decid- 
edly an enigma. Itis a child of the 
clouds; that:is certain; but it is a 
child whose birth is shrouded in 
mystery, for nobody has found out 
exactly how hail is made; and as 
we are equally ignorant of its uses 
when it is made, it really may be 
urged that, perhaps, it would be 
just as well if it were never made at 
all. It is manifestly the bully of the 
family ; it never rendered a service 
to anybody ; on the contrary, it is 
always doing damage in the wilful- 
lest and most senseless fashion. 
And, furthermore, it is an undutifal 
and disrespectful son, for, as it comes 
down frozen into ice, it reveals to 
us, with the most shocking indiscre- 
tion, that it must sometimes be most 
horribly cold in its mother’s lap, 
which is a distressing fact that no 
really affectionate, deferential son 
would ever consent to divulge. It 
has been observed twice already, 
that the clouds have brought up 
their progeniture abominably, but 
this one is really worse than all the 
rest. 

There ends the list of the offspring 
of cloud. Dew is her little brother, 
not her child ; for, like her, he issues 
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direct from their common mother— 
the invisible vapour suspended in 
the atmosphere. He is, consequent- 
ly, small as he is, the uncle of rain, 
fog, snow, and hail. He has the 
merit of being the one single mem- 
ber of the entire family whose man- 
ners are always perfect; he is a 
charming, laughing, bright-eyed lit- 
tle fellow—a blithe and sparkling 
morning visitor, who opens the day 
for us with smiles, Tle, like his 
superb niece, snow, has a name 
which we have adopted as an em- 
blem ; as she is purity, so he is fresh- 
ness; and well indeed does he sym- 
bolise that word—for what else is 
fresh like dew? This baby boy of 
vapour is the great jeweller of nature ; 
it is he who sprinkles her with flash- 
ing gems; itis his bright handiwork 
which makes the leaves and grass- 
blades glisten in the early sun: his 
workmanship is indeed so brilliant 
that we almost doubt his origin, and 
haye some difficulty in believing 


that he is really of the same rough 


‘race as weather and its brood. But 
‘the proof thereof is close at hand : 
he can freeze ; he can become hoar- 

- frost ; and then, alas! when his drops 
have turned into crystals, be thaws, 
and disappears in dirty water, as is 
the habit of his lineage. Poor, little, 
charming dew! he does deserve a 
better genealogy. 

Shadow and shade, too, are not 
the children of cloud: they are 
simply her pupils; she does not 
create them of her substance—she 
only forms them by her teaching 
and example—she passes by, and 
says to them, “ Follow me;” and 
they do it. But still they are im- 
portant elements of weather; for it 
is they who take the place of sun- 
beams when the sky is grey; it is 
they who soften down the noon-tide 
glare—who mark the days of rain, 
of dulness, and of winter. It is they, 
agaiu, who flicker fitfully on the hill- 
sides and the plains—who pass in 
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spots of undulating darkness across 
“the whisperous wheat ” (Lord Lyt- 
ton again)—who overcast the spark- 
ling waves with deep-blue moving 
patches—who add to nature’s sweet 
variety, by playing with the light 
amidst her work. They constitute the 
one real charm of weather: it is they 
who give to it its colour, its wander- 
ing diversity of tone, its ever-shifting 
glow. The sombre, slaty gloominess 
of the storm time—the whitey-grey 
of the morning mist—the sharp, 
clear, marching images which mark 
the passage over us of the hurrying 
autumn clouds—the distant dimness 
of the coming rain—the July con- 
trasts between hot lustre and cool 
calm,—all these are the doings of 
shadow and shade. Without them 
weather would be all darkness or all 
brilliancy, according to its passing 
humour: with them it becomes as 
variable in aspect as it is in temper, 
and nature gains a beauty the more. 

Thunder and lightning form a 
strange couple by themselves ; they 
are neither relatives nor friends of 
the family of cloud; they seem in- 
deed to be barely on visiting terms 
with its members ; for they come to 
see them very rarely—sometimes 
even not for months together: they 
live apart, and show themselves only 
on great occasions. Their precise 
situation in the set is rather difficult 
to define ; but it may be said, with 
approximate exactness, that they 
are to weather what swearing is to 
language, what cholera is to dis- 
ease, what a lion is to beasts. It 
is possible that they may have 4 
use; but if so, it has not been yet 
discovered ; for as their tremendous 
grandeur is out of all proportion with 
their ordinary effect of turning 
milk sour, it really cannot be rea 


sonably supposed that they were 


created solely for that minutely de- 
structive purpose. Neither can it be 
seriously pretended that their object 
is to furnish proof that mankind 
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can easily be terrified by sudden 
flame and sound. So far as we can 
thus far perceive, they appear to 
be a pure expletive, superb and vio- 
lent, but, like many others of the 
manifestations of weather, totally 
incomprehensible. 

And now we can begin to approach 
the self-constituted guardian of the 
entire group—the domineering mas- 
ter who drives itsmembers all about 
before him with a temper even more 
capricious than their own, but whose 


guidance is so absolutely indispen-: 


sable to them all, that without his 
aid neither clouds, nor rain, nor 
snow, nor shadow could move one 
inch. What would they all be 
without wind? In order to com- 
pletely govern them, wind assumes 
as many forms as colour does; and 
even in these days of observatories 
and weather-charts it is scarcely 
possible to establish a complete 
catalogue of them all, There are 
hot winds and cold winds, wet 
winds and dry winds, sea winds 
and land winds, permanent winds 
like the trades, periodical winds 
like the monsoons, and variable 
winds like those we have around us 
here; there are mountain winds, 
valley winds, and plain winds; 
“brave west winds,” hurd north- 
easters and “fainting air;” and 
there are all the varieties of local 
winds special to particular districts, 
like the sirocco in Italy, the simoom 
in Arabia, the kamsin in Egypt, the 
harmattan in Guinea, the mistral 
in France, the “ hot winds” in Aus- 
tralia, the fohbn in Switzerland, the 
nortes in the Gulf of Mexico. But 
all these diversities are, in reality, 
alike in their origin and nature; 
from the lazy breath which does 
not lift a leaf to the hurricane which 
voyages twice as fast asthe quickest 
railway train, they are all substan- 
tially identical, for all are currents 
in the atmosphere. 

If there were no wind, weather 
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would be immovable; it would rise 
up and disappear on the same spot, 
according to local causes; there 
would be no sort of relationship or 
sympathy between the weathers 
of different districts. If there 
were no wind the modern science 
of meteorology would have no 
existence; for if nothing carried 
storms and rain in a recognised 
direction, and with a recognised 
speed, we could not be told by tele- 
graph what will probably be the 
nature of the weather round our 
coasts to-morrow. Steam has ren- 
dered us tolerably independent of 
wind for navigation, but thus far 
the other uses of wind have not 
been replaced by machinery ;. it 
alone continues, amongst other of 
its occupations, to be the sole known 
means of transporting clouds about 
the sky. 

And, in addition to its general 
duty as a carrier, wind has a special 
function to discharge in the com- 
position of weather, for it is it, and 
it alone, which makes storms; it 
is it alone which puts weather into 
a real rage. Without it weather 
would often be sulky, gloomy, dis- 
agreeable, but it would never be 
ferocious. Hurricance, cyclones, tor- 
nadoes, and typhoons are virtually 
mere wind, and yet they incon- 
testably present the most outrageous 
forms which weather can assume. 
Without wind all the other elements 
of weather would be passive; in 
themselves alone they constitute 
mere local agencies ; it is only when - 
their inherent power is multiplied 


by the speed which wind bestows 


upon them that they acquire de- 
structive force. It is the wind 
which enables the snow to drift 
and deepen, the rain to travel over 
whole countries and to inundate 
them all, the hail to beat down the 
crops of entire districts, the fog to 
march along from sea to land; if 
“life is movement,” it is evidently 
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wind which bestows life on wea- 
ther. 

Wind, however, in the midst of 
its inconsistent caprices, is con- 
trolled, like all the other elements 
of weather, by the degree of heat. 
As heat makes vapour, so also does 
heat make wind, and we have 
proof thereof in the fact that the 
average number of storms each year 
rises gradually from 2 in Siberia 
to 9 in London, 14 in Paris, 43 in 
Rome, and 60 in Calcutta. Wher- 
ever a tempest occurs we may be 
absolutely certain that temperature 
is at the bottom of it, for wind of 
all speeds, from 1 to 100 miles an 
hour, is a mere rushing of air to 
take somewhere else the place of 
other air which has been carried off 
by hot ascending currents. But, 
in tearing about in what seems to 
be so fantastic a fashion, wind is 
unceasingly rendering us a vast ser- 
vice; it is conveying vapour from 
damp places to dry ones. If ever it 
were to leave off doing so, evapor- 
ation in the dry places -would 
become greater than precipitation, 
the level of the inland waters would 
fall, vegetation would disappear, 
there would be no more food, and 
the population would be driven 
away. And all this because the 
wind would have stopped blowing 
in the direction where it is wanted ! 
There is no doubt at all that such 
would really be the case, for it has 
happened already round the Cas- 
pian and the Sea of Aral. 

The relationship of wind towards 
weather is somewhat like that of a 
painter’s brush towards his colours ; 
without the brush the colours would 
remain daubed upon the palette, 
but with its help they form a pic- 
ture. It is true that in the case 
of weather the picture is inhar- 
monious, irregularly drawn and in- 
discriminately shaded ; but still it 
presents a vigour and a life which 
indicates that it is the work of 
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no common hand. We gaze each 
day, and each hour of each day, 
at the great fresco which is painted 
for us by the winds, and yet, habit- 
uated to it as we are, it never tires 
us: it perpetually strikes us by its 
grandeur, its vitality, its ever 
varying lines. It may indeed be 
said that the view of it constitutes 
one of the few permanent pleasures 
that we possess, and it has the 
advantage over most other plea- 
sures of being obtainable without an 
effort. And yet though we have this 
strong reason, and many others too, 
for feeling gratitude towards wind, 
though it serves us as a water-carrier, 
as a seed and pollen spreader, as a 
scavenger, as a drying machine, and 
as a grand artist, it is probable that 
the greater part of us never enter- 
tain towards it any lively sentiment 
of thankfulness, and that we habit- 
ually limit our acknowledgments of 
obligation to it to the direct and 
personal benefits which it occasion- 
ally renders us, as when, on the 
evening of a sultry day, a breeze 
springs up and brings us coolness, 
or when it at last conveys our ship 
into port after a weary voyage. For 
the daily, constant work of wind we 
have no gratitude: if, indeed, we 
think of it at all, it is rather to cry 
out against its violences than to 
thank it for its services; they pass 
unperceived before our negligent 
eyes. Here, however, we are forced 
to recognise and proclaim them, for 
without wind, all the other elements 
of weather that we have been talk- 
ing about would be as motionless 
and as torpid as a mushroom in a 
hollow tree, 

There is one more coustituent of 
weather—temperature ; it is usually 
and most rightly classed with climate 
rather than with weather, but yet its 
relationship to the latter is real enough 
to oblige us to include it in our list. 
It is dependent mainly on latitude 
and altitude, so much so, indeed, 
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that it may be said—as a rough for- 
mula which is subject to many ex- 
ceptions—that heat diminishes at 
the rate of about 1° Fahrenheit for 
each degree of distance from the 
equator, and for each hundred yards 
of height above the sea; but still it 
isa little influenced by mere weather 
too, only in the latter case we have 
no sort of law to guide our calcula- 
tions of probable results. We all 
know that, as rules of climate, there 
are no very violent oscillations of 
temperature in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, and that heat diminishes 
as we advance into the interior of 
continents, and leave the sea behind 
us. For instance, Amsterdam and 
Warsaw, and Copenhagen and 
Kasan, are, respectively, on about the 
same parallels of latitude, and yet 
their mean annual temperatures are 
53° and 46° in the first case, and 
45° and 37° in the second. This 
we can understand, because it is 
climate—that is to say, a fixed con- 
dition. But we altogether- fail to 


comprehend why July in England 
should have been a hot and dry 
month in 1874, and a wet and cold 


one in 1875, That striking contrast 
was distinctly and undeniably 
brought about by weather, and no- 
thing else; and it is, for that very 
reason, altogether unintelligible to 
ordinary people like us. Of course 
it is easy enough to explain it scien- 
tifically, but what good does that do 
to us? Of course it can be announced 
that what happened this year was a 
necessary result of excessive con- 
densation of vapour over the British 
Isles, provoked by the arrival of un- 
usual frigid currents in the atmos- 
phere, which currents were sent our 
way by perturbations in the move- 
ments of the strata of the air some- 
where else, above Japan, for instance, 
or towards Cape Horn. But that 
learned interpretation, supposing 
it to be infallibly exact, affords 
very small satisfaction to us, for 
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even if we comprehend it theoreti- 
cally, we fail altogether to realise it 
as a fact. Notions of atmospheric 
equilibrium, of compensations, of 
its being accidentally cold in 
London because it is accidentally 
warm in the Gallapagos, are 
outside the grasp of the mass of us; 
our conceptions of the causes of 
sudden changes of temperature are, 
habitually, more simple. If it be- 
comes very hot, we expect to be 
informed that a new comet is in 
sight; if it turns very cold, we 
cannot help suspecting that some 
icebergs must have floated down to 
the latitude of Aberdeen. As for 
referring a broiling afternoun at 
Brighton to a storm at Calcutta, or | 
a chilly week in August to a mag- 
netic disturbance around New Zea- 
land, not one of us is capable of 
it. And yet these versions would 
be the true ones, while the icebergs 
and the comets would be all non- 
sense. We do not adopt them, 
however, because, as popular ignor- 
ance fits in handily with our preju- 
dices, while scientific reasonings 
appeal only to our understanding, 
we find, in this case as in so many 
others, that it is vastly easier to let 
ourselves be guided by imagination 
than by knowledge. 

And yet, indifferent as we may be 
about explanations, we are invari- 
ably ready to blame weather for all 
excesses that occur in temperature ; 
our very language proves it; we sa 
“hot weather” and “ cold weather,” 
as if heat and cold were properties 
of weather. Nothing can be more 
unfair than this; temperature is 
often somewhat exaggerated, either 
way, by weather; that is quite 
true ; but the fundamental fact that 
it is cold in winter and hot in 
summer has nothing on earth to 
do with weather. Weather is an 
extraneous influence which tem- 
porarily increases or diminishes the 
action of certain permanent natural 
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laws, but it no more makes those 
laws than tailors weave the cloth 
out of which they cut our coats, 
The presence or the absence of 
clouds, of rain, of snow, of wind, 
does manifestly affect temperature ; 
but it affects it only because it existed 
already. Weather is nothing but a 
tool in the matter; it shapes and fa- 
shions temperature some little,but we 
could no more produce temperature 
by the help of weather alone than we 
could manufacture a piece of calico 
with a pair of scissors and a thimble. 

But though weather exercises 
only a very restricted action over 
temperature, its authority is exten- 
sive over everything else that it 
touches, Allusion has been already 
made to-several of its material 
functions, and all that need be 
added on that chapter of the ques- 
tion is the general observation that, 
as regards the culture of the ground, 
weather is even more important 
than the nature of the soil itself. 
The French express this truth by a 
proverb which is in all their peasants’ 
mouths—“ Mieux vaut un bon 
temps qu’un bon champ.” Crops 
are almost entirely dependent upon 
weather, The supply of corn, wine, 
and oil, and of all the other neces- 
saries which we have successively 
learnt to cultivate, is mainly a ques- 
tion of more or less heat and cold, of 
more or less wet and dry. All that 
is evident, and needs no telling. But 
the ways in which weather dominates 
over the persons of men and women 
are perhaps less generally noticed, 
and may therefore be worth a pass- 
ing allusion. 

Our virtues and our vices, our 
temperaments and our passions, are 
allso bound up with our. physical 
organisation that they cannot help 
varying with the outside influences 
to,which the latter isexposed. We 
see proofs enough of this in the 
radical differences of national char- 
acter between the inhabitants of 
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countries whose ciimates are unlike ; 
and though the variations of temper 
and disposition which are provoked 
amongst dwellers in the same 
country by changes of weather 
alone, are insignificant when com- 
pared to the far greater cunse- 
quences produced by climate, yet 
they are distinct enough to supply 
evidence of the reality of the cause 
which begets them, That heat en- 
genders indolence and _ irritation, 
and develops the nervous system; 
that cold engenders activity and 
energy, and develops the muscular 
system,—are facts with which every 
one is acquainted, for they are 
general rules in constant application 
before our eyes. But these rules 
and their effects are modified each 
day by the action of weather, and 
there it is that we detect the special 
consequences of that action. And 
it is particularly easy to do so ina 
climate like our own, where the 
usual absence of extremes of tem- 
perature permits equilibrium _be- 
tween the muscular and the nervous 
system, and renders both of them, 
for that very reason, more accessible 
to atmospheric variations than is 
the case amongst inhabitants of 
excessive climates. 

That is, no doubt, the reason why 
thunderstorms give some of us bad 
headaches, why long rains augment 
our national solemnity, why per- 
sistent fogginess and chill depress 
us, why brighter skies than those 
we habitually see excite in us a 
momentary gaiety and _ elasticity, 
which, in our astonishment and 
want of practice, we rarely know 
how to utilise. And, in differing 
degrees and shapes, these same con- 
ditions apply in other countries 
than our own; a large part of 
Europe takes the exact shade of its 
character for each day from the 
weather which it finds when it 
opens its eyes in the morning. It 
is true that, in the majority of cases, 
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we are almost unconscious of the 
subtle influence which is thus at 
work upon us, not only because its 
effects are usually too minute to 
attract our attention, but also be- 
cause we are so accustomed to them 
that, unless they happen to be ex- 
ceptionally marked, it does not 
occur to us to investigate their 
cause. This indifference applies, 
however, to a good many other 
things besides weather, and the fact 
of its existence no more indicates 
that the action of weather on us is 
not real, than our forgetfulness that 
we are always breathing implies 
that we could do without air. 

And, furthermore, this indiffer- 
ence is limited to the present; it 
does not extend to the future; it in 
no way prevents us from trying to 
discover means for prognosticating 
coming weather; in that direction, 
at all events, our minds have always 
been inquiring and our attention has 
always been active. The curiosity 


that the whole world feels upon this 
question is legitimate and natural ; 
for though no amount of previous 


information would render weather 
less capricious, yet its capriciousness 
would be less damaging and annoy- 
ing if we knew well beforehand 
what changes to prepare for. It is 
therefore disagreeable to be obliged 
to recognise that there is no present 
probability whatever that we shall 
ever attain any distinct knowledge 
on the subject. It is true that we 
have invented the barometer, and 
that in these latter days we have 
had recourse to scientific observation 
on the largest international scale ; 
but still, with all this help, we do 
not manage to see beyond to-morrow. 
And even that small glimpse into 
futurity would be impossible if we 
did not know by telegraph what 
was happening clsewhere yesterday. 
Failure, however, does not discour- 
age us; we go on calculating and 
seeking; we are pushed on in our 
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researches by a universal curiosity— 
by a curiosity which seems to have 
always existed, and which has grown 
particularly strong during the last 
two hundred years. To satisfy it 
the world has had recourse to pro 
phets, who have really discharged 
their functions with such a remark- 
ably correct appreciation of what 
was wanted from them, that the 
work of Maury and Fitzroy be- 
comes lamentably mean and little 
compared with that of Zadkiel and 
Moore, of Mathieu Laensberg and 
Mathieu de la Dréme. Those sooth- 
sayers were not restrained by the 
miserable considerations which in- 
fluence the learned gentlemen who 
are trying to replace them ; in their 
hands prediction was comprehensive, 
unhesitating, and ferocious; it seorn- 
ed the absurd bonds of time and truth; 
it satisfied all wondering; it con- 
tented all sorts of fancies, for, not 
restricting itself to the mere pro- 
phesying of weather twelve months 
beforehand, it threw in revolutions, 
wars, and plagues as well, Much 
time will probably be required, and 
much spread of edueation too, be- 
fore weather charts will be accepted 
by the masses as a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for thrilling penny almanacs. 
Dry facts can scarcely be expected 
to easily replace superstition, and 
as the superstition is, in this case, 
the common property of all Europe, 
its eradication will be proportiohably 
more difficult. 

If ever the happy time arrives 
when official weather-books will be 
published annually at Greenwich; 
when rainy days will be caleulated 
prospectively with as much certainty 
as eclipses; when the date, nature, 
and duration of every storm will be 
rigorously determined two years in 
advance,—then, evidently, the astro 
logers will have to abandon their 
profession. Meanwhile, however, 
they will probably continue to exer- 
cise it without much hindrance : 
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the only serious competitor they 
have as yet is, not meteorology, but 
nature herself, for she is generous 
enongh to place at our disposal a 
variety of little signals, which render 
us some service as it is, and would 
render us much more if only we 
knew how to read them aright. In 
her hands coming events do really 
cast their shadows a few yards be- 
fore; and, if we were clever at 
discovering the meanings of the 
shadows, they would perhaps tell 
us more about the movements of 
weather than we have hitherto been 
able to learn from the united ob- 
servatories of the world. We know, 
for instance, in a general way, that 
we may reckon on a duration of 
fine weather if the sun sets in crim- 
son clouds and rises brilliant, or if 
the stars are numerous and bright ; 
that. dews and white morning fogs 
are symptoms of clear days; that if 
the sun is dark and vapoury, or if 
the moon is sickly, with blunt horns, 
and a circle round her, or if the 
stars are pallid, big, and do not 
scintillate, we may look for rain; 
that if the sun comes up pale and 
then turns red, or if the moon is 
large and ruddy, with sharp, black 
horns, we may count on wind. We 
have noticed, also, that certain plants 
have ways of warning us of coming 
wet; that several of them shut up 
their flowers when rain is approach- 
ing; the chickweed, indeed, has 
this habit to such an extent that it 
is caJled in France “the poor man’s 
barometer.” And there are en- 
thusiasts who pretend that even 
animals are good enough to speak 
out, after their fashion, on the same 
occasion; they assert that, when 
rain is in the air, horses hinny, oxen 
low, sheep bleat, asses bray, and 
crows, frogs, and ducks become par- 
ticularly noisy. 

But the,birds are the best judges 
of all, for they live in the air and 


feel its pulses and its throbbings; . 
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they are specially organised for the 
purpose. Toussenel, indeed, goes so 
far as to say that every bird pos- 
sesses within itself the various pro- 
perties of the thermometer, baro- 
meter, hygroscope, and electroscope. 
The cranes were perfectly aware 
what sort of a winter was approach- 
ing in 1812; they proved their 
knowledge of its nature by migrat- 
ing weeks sooner than their usual 
date in order to get out of its way. 
Unluckily for Napoleon he did not 
recognise the facts as the cranes 
did. Neither do we of this genera- 
tion pay much attention to the in- 
structive auguries which are offered 
to us by the swallows when they 
fly low, or by the sea-birds when 
they hover close to shore instead of 
travelling out over the waves, as is 
their habit when the weather is 
going to be fine. It is perhaps not 
altogether absurd to suggest that 
a system of predictions might yet 
be organised by careful observa- 
tions of the proceedings of the 
birds; but as such a device would 
not be scientific, there is no actual 
prospect of its adoption. 

The notion that the moon exerts 
an influence on weather is so deeply 
rooted that, notwithstanding all the 
attacks which have been made 
against it since meteorology has 
been seriously studied, it continues 
to retain its hold upon us. And 
yet there never was a popular su- 
perstition more utterly without a 
basis than this one. If the moon 
did really possess any power over 
weather, that power could only bo 
exercised in one of three ways— 
by reflection of the sun’s rays, by 
attraction, or by emanation. No 
other form of action is conceivable. 
Now, as the brightest light of a full 
moor is never equal in intensity or 
quantity to that which is reflected 
towards us by a white cloud on a 
summer day, it can scarcely be 
pretended that weather is affected 
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by such a cause. That the moon 
does exert attraction on us is mani- 
fest—we see its working in the 
tides; but thongh it can move 
water, it is most unlikely that it 
can do the same to air, for the 
specific gravity of the atmosphere 
is so small that there is nothing 
to be attracted. Laplace calculated, 
indeed, that the joint attraction of 
the sun and moon together could 
not stir the atmosphere at a quicker 
rate than five miles a-day. As for 
lunar emanations, not a sign of 
them has ever been discovered. 
The idea of an influente produced 
by the phases of the moon is there- 
fore based on no recognisable cause 
whatever. Furthermore, it is now 
distinctly shown that no variations 
atall really occur in weather at the 
moment of the changes of quarter, 
any more than at other ordinary 
times, Since the establishment of 


meteorological stations all over the 
earth, it has been proved by millions 


of observations that there is no 
simultaneousness whatever between 
the supposed cause and the supposed 
effect. The whole story is a fancy 
and a superstition, which has been 
handed down to us uncontrolled, 
and which we have accepted as true 
because our forefathers believed it. 
The moon exercises no more in- 
fluence on weather than herrings 
do on the Government of Switzer- 
land. 

Regarded asa whole, the question 
of weather has the double merit of be- 
ing both important and interesting ; 
it has,from all times,dragged towards 
itself the attention of the ignorant 
and the wise alike; philosophers 
and peasants have studied it with 
equal attention, but with equal non- 
success. It has always persistently 
hidden its secrets from us, or, at 
best, has opened them to us in the 
most limited degree. Our attempts 
to fathom them have only Jed us 
into superstitions ; and of all the 
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branches of knowledge which men 
have pursued, it may be said, with 
truth, that there-is not one in which 
they have made so little progress as 
in weather-lore. Maury’s discovery 
of the law of storms is the one single 
contribution that has yet been made 
to the creation of a weather science ; 
and even that law has extremely 
limited applications, and is open to 
innumerable exceptions. In no other 
direction whatever have we been able 
to detect any appearance of a rule; 
we have traced out causes, but not 
codes ; we have got on a little with 
the former, but the latter remain 
as invisible to us as they were to 
Aristotle. Indeed, if such a thought 
were not in flagrant contradiction 
to the whole of .our experience in 
all other directions, we should be 
almost tempted to imagine that, in 
this one matter, nature has not acted 
with her usual precision, and that 
she has drawn up no code at ail. 
That explanation of the caprices and 
inconsistencies of weather is, how- 
ever, inadmissible ; there must, of 
necessity, be perpetual laws for its 
guidance, as for everything else; it 
is only as a justification of our own 
ignorance that we incline to fancy 
that there are none. 

That being so—and assuredly it 
is so—our admiration for nature’s 
capacity of lawgiving ought to in- 
crease immensely ; for the statutes 
which she has invented for the 
government of weather must be far 
more wonderful than those which 
she enforces elsewhere. They im- 
ply the existence of the strictest 
order amidst indescribable disorder, 
of a recognised predominant will 
where all wills appear to be contend- 
ing for the mastery ; of an accepted 
absolute commander, where all looks 
like flagrant disobedience ; of ever- 
present reason amidst what seems 
to be the wildest incoherence; of 
all-controlling despotism, co-exist- 
ing with the outward signs of ab- 
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solutely uncontrolled liberty. It 
must be owned that the task of 
comprehending this is excessively 
embarrassing, and that we really 
have some small exeuse for trying 
to evade it. In other cases the 
laws which nature applies are in 
more or less harmonious agreement 
with the agents which they employ, 
and with the effects which they 
induce ; but here the agents and 
the effects present themselves before 
us in such tumultuous confusion, 
in such wayward independence, with 
so vivid and so resolute a character 
of immunity from supervision, that 
it is most desperately difficult for 
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us to imagine that there can be any 
harmony at all between them and 
the unknown laws which we sup- 
pose to be directing them, but which 
they seem to so thoroughly despise. 

It is humiliating to turn away 
from an unsolved riddle; but, as 
nobody has ever been able to ex- 
plain this one, it is not likely that 
we should be successful, even if we 
tried. Let us leave it to posterity. 
And, with it, let us bequeath 
the wise advice which Mathieu 
Laensberg offered to his readers, 
—‘Tl faut prendre le temps comme 
il vient, les gens pour ce qu’ils sont, 
et argent pour ce qu’il vaut,” 
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